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T*. ber Volume contains the ſeveral 
Papers that have been publiſhed by the 
ASSOCIATION at the CROWN AND ANCHOR 2 - 
ſeparate Numbers. 

The occaſion of theſe little Publications is in 
every one's remembrance; they have had their uſe 
for the time; and they are now collected into a 
volume, as a library-book for ſuch as have any 
curioſity to preſerve the productions of the day, 

When they were ſold for a penny, they were 
defigned for a different clats of readers and pur- 
chaſers from thoſe into whoſe hands the preſent 
volume may chance to come. Such as may Ccon- 
deſcend to turn over this Collection ſhould re- 
member, that the times are happily changed ſince 
the months of November and December laſt ; and 
we mult travel back to that period of anxiety and 
public alarm, in order to fect the ſentiments, and to 
reliſh the ſtyle, of many of theſe papers. If“ 
any perſons thould be fo ſevere as to think all 
this aid from times and circumſtances ought not to 
reſcue ſome of theſe performances from the ſentence 
of criticiſm, neither the publiſhers nor authors will, 


we belicye, ſcel much pain in configning them to 
a 2 fuch 


3 * ) 


ſuch a fate. Agd yet, if ficeefs be the teſt of good 
writing, ſome of theſe are intitled to a better 1 25 | 
than much abler compoſitions. Thomas Bull's 
One Pennyworth of Truth was, in the public 
opinion, worth all the fine ſpeeches that were made 
againſt it. The popular favour attending this 
plece gave riſe to, and it is hoped will now be an 
excuſe for, the letters and other pieces of the 
Bull Family to be found in this Collection. 

Theſe papers conſiſt of two claſſes. The firſt are 
ſuch Publications as the Society ordered to be 
printed, after they had been peruſed and approved 
by the Committee. The ſecond conſiſts of Tracts 
that were put to the preſs, without the ſpecial direc- 
tion or approbation of the Committee, by a perſon 
in whom the Committee confided. This perſon 
directed his attention principally to provide for the 
lower claſs of readers. The ſtyle and manner of 
ſome of thele papers are, therefore, of a particular 
ſort ; and, that there might not be wanting ſome- 
thing for every taſte, there is added, at the end of each 
Number, a Ballad. However, among theſe Tracts 
there are many papers that might very well be 
placed in the firſt claſs. 

It was endeavoured, by ſuch Publications as the 
preſent, to counteract the poiton that had been diſ- 
teminatcd, and to reſtore the minds of the People 
to that tone of good ſenſe, which had ever been the 
chara&eriſtic of this country. The ſucceſs fully 
anſwered the expectation ; by theſe means falſchood 
was refuted, ſophiſtry expoſed, and ſedition repelled ; 
the peculiar happineſs of our Conſtitution was diſ- 
played; deſigns of pretended Reforms were exa- 
mined ; and the principles of Civil Society were 
fully opened and explained. The diſcuſſions upon 
theſe ſubjects not only convinced the deluded and 
confirmed the wavering, but preſented new lights 
and inggelted additioga 1 arguments to thoſe who 
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thought they wa already ample al bor e 
ing the Eſtabliſhment under which we live. The 
value of our Conſtitution, and the attachment of the 
People to it, were never before made ſo manifeſt; 
and it is truſted, the influence of ſo plain a deciſion 


will ſecure us, at leaſt for the preſent, not only 


againſt attacks from the ſeditious, but againſt 
the viſionary ſpeculations of well- -meaning men, 
who may do as much harm with their virtues, as 5 the 
former with all their vices and crimes. 


The Society at whole expence cheſe papers were 


thus printed, have been the object of much public 


obſervation. They have been applauded, and their 
example followed, by thoſe who ſupport the laws 


and Conſtitution; and they have been loaded 


with imputations by the factious and diſaffected. 
They have ſeen reaſons to be perfectly ſatisfied 
with 1 os notice taken of them by theſe two deſcrip- 
tions of perſons. 


It is a very general opinion, that the declaration of 
ſentiment which reſulted from the forming of Aſſo- 


ciations throughout the Kingdom, ſaved this Nation 


at a time when nothing elſe could have ſaved it. 


The Society may be proud of the part they took in 
{o fortunate a meaſure. The ſucceſs that has at- 
rended their endeavours has not been tarniſhed b 


any thing unworthy or unequal jn their ſubſequent 


conduct. As they oppoted themſelves to the madneſs 
of {edition with ſpirit, ſo they proceeded in their 
career with firmneſs ; and they have borne their 


lucceſs with moderation. 


They affociated on a ſpecial occaſion, and for a, 
defined purpoſe ;and when that occaſion was paſſed, 
and that purpole was ſerved, they ſuſpended their 
proccedings, They combined for no private or 
partial views; not to extol or depreſs any party or 
any individual; their object was general, and they 


—— purſued 


( 


purſued it on general principles. It was neithe1 
to ſet up nor pull down; it was only to preſerve; 
an employment free from the heat and malice of 
perſonal animoſities—they could have nd enemies 


but {ſuch as the law would term offenders. 


When a Society has been formed for preſerving 
That which the whole Nation have followed ther 


in declaring they will preſerve with their lives, it 


ſeems of little moment to aſcertain from what 
perſons ſuch a Society originated, unleſs, indeed, 


it may be from an honourable defire of doing 


juſtice to its authors. But the origin of this Society 


bas been ſcrutinized with a very different view. 


Ihe preſent opportunity may fairly be taken to lay 
this ſpeculation at reſt, if reſt can be obtained 


from the unceafing importunity of faction and 


Party. 
Ir is due to the Society, to the Miniſtry, and to 


the Public, to make this declaration That none of 
the King's Miniſters knew or heard of this Aſlocia- 


tion, till they ſaw the firſt advertiſement in the 
public prints. It was planned without their Know- 
ledge, and has been conducted to the preſent 
moment without their aid. It has received no 
money but ſuch as is noticed in the tubſcriptiori- 


books, which are open to inſpection; and there it 


will be ſeen, that the Officers of Government con- 
tributed little to an vadertaking, where they were, 
however, intereſted as individuals, not lefs than 
others of his Maj jeſty's ſubjects. S0 intirely inde- 


pendent has this Society been of Munifterial ſups 
port ! 


The truth 1 iS, a never was a time when all 
perſons were ſo completely independent of the 


exiſting Adminiſtration, as that anxious moment. 


A ndich more ſerious ſtruggle preſented itſelf than 
whether this or that man ſhould be Miniſter; it was 
a queſtion 


AK 


a queſtion of—Government or no Government. 
Licentiouſneſs and ſedition had got to ſuch a head, 
that treaſon and rebellion ſcemed to be the ſtronger 
de, where the ambitious might find promotion, and 
the baſe fin ſhelter ; thoſe only who were above 
mean and perſonal conſiderations had the fortitude 
to ſtand on the ſide of the Miniſtry ; they did this, 
becauſe the Miniſtry and the Conftitution were at 
that moment the ſame; 
MNoſt certainly, the Miniſter had no more to 
do in the formation of this Aſſociation, than of the 
two thouſand and more, that were formed in 
other parts of the kingdom. They were all of 
them the voluntary movements of perſons, who 
thought 1tacritis in which the Country ſhould declare 
itſelt, and ſtrengthen the hands of Govern- 
ment, for the Fele ser tion of the King and the Con— 
ſtitution. When the Nation had thus plainly de- 
clared its apprehenſion for our Laws and Liberty, 
ne Government could not do otherwiſe than 
concert meaſures for their preſervation. Hence 
the calling out of the Militia—the afſembling of 
Parliament the proceedings againſt feditious per— 
{ons and writings. All thete meaſures have been 
called for or approved by the Nation, as necetlary 
for its ſafety, both public and private. 
It has been alledged, that the alarm in the month 
of November was raiſed by the Government, and 
that there was no Jun cauſe for it. But every one 
knows, on the contrary, that the alarm was teit by 
the People long betore it openly appeared to have 
made any impreſſion on the Government; and when, 
the alarm had once prevailed, it ſeemed elear to 
every one, that the alarm itſelf of a whole Nation was 
tauſe abundant for meaſures that were to diſpel the 
apprehenſions of danger. 
But the Fouls ot the alarm was well known. It 
Was known, tl 1at perſons of a certain deſcription had 
___ conceived 
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conceived hopes of introducing into this country 
French principles of Liberty and Equality; that 
Clubs were formed for propagating theſe princi— 


ples; that Addreſſes were preſented to the National 
Convention, announcing the profpect of a fimrlar 


Revolution in this kingdom; that the perſons. 
preſenting theſe Addreties were applauded and 
encouraged in their treaſonable projects by the 
Convention; that Emiffaries were paid by France 


to ſtir up ſedition, and Engineers ſent to affiſt in 
_ military operations; that a revolt was planned for 


the beginning of December, when the Tower was 
to have been ſeized : the agents in theſe deſigns, 


 whetner French or Engliſh, were likewiſe known, 


While rebellion was thus plotted in concert with 
France, it is well known what arts were practiſed to 


toment it at home, The preſs daily produced 
malevolent writings, in which the Conſtitution was 
calumniated, and every ſanction of Society was 


attacked; all ranks, but more eſpecially the lower, 
were inflamed by inſinuations of grievances ; 
the ſoldiers and ſeamen were tempted from their 
duty; the artiſans and labourers were made diſ- 
ſatisfied with their ſtate of honeſt induſtry ; all were 
inſtructed to regard the preſent Eſtabliſhment as an 
oppreſſion, and excited to follow the example of 
France in ſetting up Equality of Ranks, and Liberty 

without any bounds. The promoters of theſe fed1- 


tious doctrines took courage from the ſucceſsful en- 


terprizes of the Uſurpers in France, and boldly 
threatened us with the ſupport and co-operation of 
the natural enemy to this country, which had now | 
become the declared enemy to all Governments not 
farmed like its own. . 78 

All this was well known; and will any one ſay 
it was not cauſe for alarm, when it had actually 


progucen ſuch an alarm as had never before been 


elt in this country ? The general notoriety of a 
| FFFVâ, 
0 3 


ru) 
fact, which all men knew, was ground enough for 
doing that which all men wiſhed. The Govern- 
ment had ſufficient teſtimony on which to found 
their proceedings, if no other had offered; but the 
united voice of the Aﬀociations conſtituted a body 
of evidence, which ſuperſeded all need of proof. 
The Government did not move till the criſis was 
complete, and the Country was prepared to juſtify 
them in all they did; and the ſucceſs with which 
they were enabled to reſtore quiet to the Country 
on that occation, will add a ſplendid paſſage to the 
hiſtory of the preſent Adminiſtration, which has had 
the ſingular felicity of uniting good fortune to 
unwearied endeavours for the public welfare. 

It may be permitted to remark, that the late 
events have produced a decompoſition of party 
that has ended in a new divition of public men. 
There is now a fort of line by which the friends 
of the Conſtitution may be diſtinguiſhed from its 
enemies; and thole who eagage in public buſineſs 
upon public principle, from thoſe who take it up as 
a traffic for private ends: a like diſtinction be- 
tween the well-aitected and the ill- affected may alſo 
be traced in all parts of the kingdom, through all 

ranks of lite. 

People have ſet themſelves to make this obſerva- 
tion upon the characters of men, whether public or 
private, and to keep a ſuitable watch upon their 
conduct, ſince the eſcape they had in the month of 
November. The vigilance inſpired by the dan- 
ger of that time, it is hoped, will not ſoon relax. 
No doubt, Government will continue its exertions; 
individuals will not remit from the habitual at- 
tention they have lately paid to the preſervation of 
peace and order ; the Atlociations, it 15 certain, will 
renew all their vigour, whenever the public ſafety 
ſhall require it. 


With 


Ja 


\ 
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With theſe ſecurities, it is truſted the kingdom, 


will not again be threatened, as it was laſt year from 


the month of Auguſt to that of November. Sa 


reduced in number, and ſo diſappointed in all their 


projects, are the diſaffected, that, it is generally be- 
lieved, they could nat be encouraged to undertake 
any thing even by the ſucceſs of the French arms, 


on which they laſt year founded ſo much hope. 


Unleſs they diſregard their own ſafety as much as 
that of others, they will now remain quiet. 
Let them liſten to the admonition given them by 


the public juſtice of their country : 


. quanquam ſunt bofies, tamen quia uatt ſunt 
* cives, monitos etiam atque etiam volo. Mea lenitag 
E adhuc fi cui ſolutior viſa eſt, hoc eßectavit, ut id, 
* quod latebat, erumperet.—— yi in urbe ſe commove- 
vit, cujus ego non modo factum fed inceptum ullum, 
conatumve contre palriam deprebendero; ſentiet in hac 
* urbè eſſe Conſules vigilantes, eſſe cgregios Magiſtratus, 


Wi fortem Senatum, eſſe arma, eſſe carcerem, quem 


«6c 


ec 


* vindicen nefariorum ac manifeſiorum feclerun MAJOres 


© noftri eſſe voluerunt,” 
CICERO. Ix CATILINAM ORAT, 2, 


LONDON, 


JvxE 21, 1793. 
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At a MEETING of GENTLEMEN of the CRowN AND 
ANncHoR TAVERN, in the Strand, November 20, 1792, 


JOHN REEVES, Esg. in the Chair, 


The Alling CongrneraTIONS and ReS0LUTIONS vere 
entered inio and ap! ved upon: 


ONSIDERING the danger to which the Publick Peace 
and Order are expoſed by the circulating of miſchiev- 
ous Opinions, ſounded upon olauſible but falſe reaſoning; ., 
and that this circulation is principally carried on by the in- 
duſtry of Clubs and Societies of yarious denominations in 
many parts of the Kingdom : 

It appears to us, That it is now become the duty of all 
Perſons, who with well to their Native Country, to endea- 
Vour, in their ſeveral neighbourhoods, to prevent 5 ſad 

Lt | eftecte 


41 
effets of ſuch miſchievous induſtry; and that it would 
greatly tend to promote theſe good endeavours, if Societies 
were formed in different parts of the Kingdom, whole object 
ſhould be to ſupport the Laws, to ſuppreſs ſeditious Fub- 


lications, and 10 deſend our Perſons and Property againſt 


the innovations and depredations that ſeem to be threatened 
by thoſe who maintain the miſchievous —— before 
alluded to. 

 Thele opinions are conveyed in the terms—the Rights of 
Alin—Liberty and Equality No Ring No Parhament—and 


others of the like import; all of them, in the ſenſe impoſed on 


them, expreſling ſentiments in direct oppoſition to the Laws 
ef this Land, and ſome of them ſuch as are inconſiſtent with 
the well-being of Society under any laws whatſoever, 

It appears to us, the tendency of theſe Opinions is, that 


we are voluntarily to ſurrender every thing we now poſſeſs; 


our Religion and, our Laws; our civil Government and 
Civil Society; and that we are to truſt to the formation » 


ſomething New, upon the principles of Equality, and under 
the auſpices of ſpeculative men, who have conceived ideas 


of perfection that never yet were known in the World: 


And it appears, that the Miſſionaries of this Sect are aiming 


at effecting the Cverthrow of the preſent Syſtem of Govern- 
ment and Society, by infuling into the minds of ignorant 
men cauſes of diſcontent adapted to their various {tations : 
ſome of which cauſes are wholly imaginary, and the reſt are 
ſuch as inſeparably belong to civil life; have exiſted, and 
ever will exiſt, under all Forms of Government; ; cannot be 
removed by any change, and will be aggravated and multi- 
plied, a hundred fold, by the change propoſed. 

It appears from Hiſtory and Obſervation, that the inequa- 
lity of rank and fortune in this happy Country, is more the 
reſult of every man's own exertions, than of any controuling 
inſtitution of the State, Men become great, who have 
greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the application of talents 
natural or acquired, Men become rich, who have perſevered 
with induſtry in the application to 'I'rade and Commerce, 
to Manufactures, and other uſeful employments. How 
many perions now of great rank and fortune, who-were born 
without either! How many rich Merchants and Traders 
who begun their career in the loweſt employments of the 
ſhop and | counting-houlſe | 

In the progreſs to this advancement they have all, in their 
ſtations, contributed their ſhare towards the ſhow of opu- 
lence, both publick and private, which is to be ſeen in every 


part of this Iſland. It is "oy the effects of this induſtry, that 


ele 
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ine Gentleman is enabled to ſupport his rank and ſtation; 


. '7 and the Merchant and Tradeſman to employ his Clerks, 


© Journeymen, and Apprentices. Hence comes the price of 
the Farmer's corn, and the wages of Servants of every de- 


| 1 ſcription. By this happy Inequality, and dependence of one 
man on another, employment is found for all, in their ſe- 
veral vocations to which they have been called by deſign or 
accident. This Inequality and dependence is to infinitely 
= diverſified in this country, that there is no place upon earth 


, where there are fo many ways, in which a man by his talents 
and induftry may raiſe himſelf above his equals. This has 
* hitherto been thought a pre-eminent happineſs that was pe- 


cCuliar to ourſelves, and ought to be cheriſhed : it has been 
- aſcribed to ihe protecting inffuence which Property has 


always enjoyed under equal Laws; and it has encreaſed of 
late years in a wonderful degree, by the proſperity which 
Was cauſed, and can only be continued by the ſame influence. 
We are, upon the fulleſt deliberation, of opinion, tha: 
- ptopoſing to pull down this goodly fabrick, which has been 
© vradually reared by the ſucceſſive virtue and induſtry of al! 
the great and good men who have lived in this Ifland for 
centuries, and to ſubmit to begin afreſh upon a new ſyſten 
of Equality, as it is called, ſeems a propolition that can be 
fuggeſted only by the moſt undiſguiſed wickednels, and 
entertained by the groſſeſt folly. 

Becauſe, if ſo wild a plan was to be carried into execution, 
and all men were made equal, they would from that moment 
begin to ſtrugele, who ſhould firſt riſe above his equals; 
and it is beyond all queſtion, if there was any induflry, or 
any virtue; if there was peace, and publick profperity ; if 
there was private happineſs and publick, in ſuch neu- formed 
Society, there would gradually ariſe an Inequality of Rank 
and Fortune. 

We foreſee, from recent experiment in a neighbouring 
country, that in the operation of bringing to paſs ſuch à 
tranſition, the lives and properties of all perſons in this 
Iſland would be expoſed to the arbitrary difpoſal. of tjelt= 
Opinionated Philoſophers, and a wild and needy Mob, delu- 
ded and inſtigated by them; that witi the introduction of 
Equality in Rank and Fortune, an expectation would be 
raiſed in the Lower Orders, which muit firſt be gratified 
with plunder, and afterwards would fink into a ſtate of diſ- 
2ppoiutment and abject poverty, When all were equalized, 
there would no ons zer be a 3 to pay the hire of 
Servants, or purchaſe the productions of Art or Manufac- 


ture; nv Commerce, no Credit; no reſource for the active, 
B 2 but 
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but in robbery, and in all thoſe publick diſorders which 


make life miſerable. Thus would the preſent generation 


te certainly ruined ; that which is to follow could not pro- 


poſe to itſelf a remedy, but in purſuing the ſame Arts of 
Peice which had been ſo capriciouſſy abandoned; and the 


more they proſpered in that purſuit, the more they would 
contribute to reproduce the Inequality which had been before 
condemned and exploded Where then are the Bleſſings of 


this Reform, and to what purpoſe is miſery to be brougyt 


en the preſent Generation ? 
t is with grief we ſee that in a neighbouring country the 


carrying into + ray of this wild doctrine of Equality and 
zhe Rights of Alan, has already produced theſe evils, and 
ethers ten thouſand times greater, It is not yet publickly 
known, nor can it enter into the gentle heart of a BR1TON 
to conceive, the number of atrocious crimes againſt God 
and Man, that have been commited in ſupport of theſe 


opinions. Murders and aſſaſſinations have been deliberately 
planned, and juſtified by ſome of theſe pretended philoſo- 
nhers, as the means to attain their ends of reform. With 
all their pretences and promiſes, they have proceeded to vio- 


Tate every right, Civil and Natural, that ſhould have been 
obſerved towards their Equals the people, who have only 
changed their maſters, groan under new tyrannies of which 


they never heard or dreamed; and are ſubjected to the chaſ- 


tiſement of one deſperate leader after another. The exceſſes 
of theſe ruthan Demagogues haye no bounds; they have 


already ſurpaſſed the wildeſt phrenzies of Fanaticiſm, Su- 
peritition, and Enthuſiaſm; plundering and murdering at 
home, and propagating their opinions by the {word in forcis zn 
countries ; —Impolture, fallacy, falſehood, and bloodſhed ;— 


their philoſophy is the idle talk of Schoolboys; and their 


actions are the ſavage ferociouſneſs of wild beaſts, 

Such are the net | lights and the falſe e #hi!s/ophy of our pre- 
tended Reformers, and ſuch the effects they have produced, 
where, alone, they have unfortunately been tried, But, 
however theſe poor pretences may have impoſed on the un- 
derſtandings of men, in a neighbouring country, bred in 
ignorance, oppreſſion, and poverty, they can have no influ- 


ence on the good ſenſe and gravity of Eritons, who have 
been uſed to the enjoyment of true Liberty, and every day 


feel the bleſſings of abundance derived from a productive 
induſtry, protected by Equal Laws, and a free Government. 


It is well known, that thoſe who are virtuous and honeſt 
have many more means of acquiring eaſe and comfort, 
wealth and diſtinction, and in a ſuperior degree, in this 


* country 
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country than in any other ;—it is well known, that we al- 
ready poſſeſs, and have long poſſeſſed, really and truly That 
which the pretended Reformers would perſuade ignorant 
people they alone can beſtow. It has been the pride of 
BRITONs to boaſt of their Liberty and Property; and although 
theſe viſionary Reformers have choſen to ſubſtitute the notion 
of Equality in the place of the latter, it is truſted there are 
enough who know too well the value of their Property, 
acquired under the influence of true Liberty, to ſurrender it 
in exchange for an empty name, It 1s well known, and 
we feel it daily, that we have as much of the!2 pretended 
new inventions, as is neceſſary and convenient for a well— 
ordered Society. Every one has all the Rights of Man that 
leave him at liberty to do good to himſelf and his neighbour, 
and (what is worth conſidering) to protect his perſon and 
property againſt open or ſecret pl underers. He has as much 
of Equality as one man can polieſs without diminiſhing the 
Equality of his neighbour, We are told by our Religion 
for Ve have a Religion,) that we are to do wnto all men as 
we would that men ſhould do unto us; and this is realized to us 
by the firm adminiſtration of the Law; which ſuffers no 
injury to go without a remedy, and aftords a remedy equaily 
to the proudeſt and the poorelt. e 

Such are The Rights of Man; fuck The Liberty and E quality 


which we have long enjoyed ; under theſe we have lived and 


proſpercd, both in publick and. private, beyond the exam- 
ple of any country: and to maintain them, as they are, un- 
impaired by the fancies of Pedant-Politicians, or the rude 
hands of Rufflan Levellers, every TRUE DRITON ought to 
thed his blood. PE 5 Ep 

Impreſſed with theſe ſentiments in favour of our happy 
Eſtabliſhment, and alarmed by the miſchievous endeavours, 
that are now uſing by wicked men, to milicad the unin— 
formed, and to ſpirit up the difcontented by furniſhing them 
with plauſible topicks, tending to the ſubverſion of the 
State, and incompatible with all Government whatſo- 
ever : | 

We do, as private men, unconnected with any Party or 


_ deſcription of perſons at home, taking no concern in the 


ſtruggles at this moment making abroad, but molt ſeriouſly 
anxious to preſerve the true Liberty, and unexampled prot- 
perity we happily enjoy in this kingdom, think it expedient 
and neceſſary to form ourſelves into an As$9CLAT1ON for the 
purpoſe of diſcouraging, in every way that lies in our power, 
the progreſs of ſuch nefarious deſigns as are meditated by 
the wicked and ſenſeleſs Reformers of the preſent time; 
and we do hereby reſolve, and declare as follows: 
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Finsr— That the perſons preſent at this Meeting do be- 
come a Society for diſcouraging and ſuppreſſing Seditious 
Publications, tending to diſturb the Peace of this Kingdom, 
and for ſupporting a due execution of the Laws made for the 


protection: of perſons and property, 


S:coxnDLyY— | hat this Society do uſe its beſt endeavours 


' occaſionally to explain thoſe topicks of publick diſcuſſion 


Which have been 10 perverted by evil-deſigning men, and to 


ſhew, by irrefragable proof, that they are not applicable to 
the State of this Country, that they can produce no good, 


and certainly muſt produce en evil. 

THIRDLIVY— That this Society will receive with great 
thanks all communications that ſhall be made to it for the 
above purpoſes. | = 

FourTHLY—That it be cc to all chefs who 


are friends to the Eſtabliſhed Law, and to peaceable Society, 


to form themſelves, in their different neighbourhoods, into 
{1milar Societies for promoting the ſame laudable purpoſes. 
FirTHLY—That this Society do meet at this place or 


_ elſewhere, every TutsDay, IrursbaAY, and SATURDAY. 


SIXTHLY— That theſe Confiderations and Reſolutions be 
printed in all the publick Papers, and otherwiic circulated 
a2t0 all parts of N Kingdom. 


By Order of the SOCIE TYs 


+ MO ORE, Secretary. 


N. B. All Letters and Communications are requeſted 0 


be addreſſed to the Secretary at this place. 


MEETING of the SOCIETY at be Crown 
and ANCHOR T AVERN, November 24, 179% 


JOHN REEVES, Es. in the Chair, 


TPON reading the CHarce delivered by Mr. Josrig 'E 
 ASHURST to the Grand Jury in the Court of King's 
Bench this Term, it was reſolved, That the fame be 
immediately printed and diſtributed in various ways for the 
better inſtruction of all ranks of people in the value they 


3 ough; 
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© | euTht to ſet upon the good laws and government delivered 


down to us by our anceſtors. 

The letters daily received from perſons who are deſirous 
of aſſiſting the views of this Society, are very numerous, 
and contain many uſeful communications, The writers. 
of them are entitled to every acknowledgement; ſuch as 
require private anſwers ſhall receive them from the Secre- 
tary, and it will ſoon be ſeen what ule is made of ſome of 
the communications. 

The Gentlemen of this Society cannot refrain from ans. 
nouncing once more how happy- they are to find the numbers 
of thoſe increaſe, who come for ward to ſupport the deſign 
ef their Inſtitution. | 

In conſequence of a wiſh expreſſed by many, that an 
opening ſhould be given for perſons of all forts to declare 


their deſire of ſupporting fo good a caule, a book has been 


opened at the Crown and Anchor for names to be ſet down, 
and it is now earneſtly wiſhed that all perſons favourable 0 
the preſent deſign, will ſignify it by inſerting mer names 
in ſuch book. | 
One of the duties this Society his impoſed on elf 3 is to 
encourage perſons to form ſimiliar Societies in different 
parts of the town. it is much to be withed that a Society 


were formed in the City of London, another in Weſtmin- 
ſter, and another in the Borough. When thoſe great So- 


cieties were formed, it might be conſidered, and would be 


een by the effect of them, whether it would be neceſſary to 


make ſmaller Societies around them, to aſſiſt and co ope- 


rate. 


It ſhould ſeem, that the buſineſs of ſuch Societies mould 
be conducted by a Committee, and that the Committee 
ſhould be ſmall, as better adapted for diſpatch of bufineſs ; 
for it ſhould be remembered, that theſe are not open do— 
cieties for talk and debate, but for private conlultation and 
real buſineſs, The ſociety at large need not meet more than 
once a month, oronce in two or three months, to audit the 
accounts, and fee to the application of the money. he 
object of fuch Societies ſhould be to check the circulation 
of ſeditious publications of all kinds, whether new{papers 
or pamphlets, or the invitations to club- meetings, by diſco. 
vering and bringing to juſtice not only the authors and prin— 
ters of them, but thoſe whe keep them in ſhops, or hawk 
them in the ſtreets for ſale ; or, What is much worſe, are em- 
ployed in circulating them from houle to houſe in any 


manner Whatever, 


SECONDLY, They ſhould by reaſoning, 4 by circulating 
cheap books and papers, endeavour to undccelve thoſe poor 


M4. . 


— 
——— 
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people who have been miſlead by the infuſion of opinion 
dangerous to their own welfare and that of the State. 

I rinbLy, I hey ſhould hold themſelves in readineſs to 
prevent or ſuppreſs tumults or riots, if neceſſary. 

LASTLx, It ſhould be a part of the original compact of 
every ſuch Society, that in what they mean to do, they ſhall 
always act in ſubor dination to the Magiſtrate and the Ex- 


ecutive Government, and in their aid and ſupport, and not 
otherwiſe, 


The Society, after full confideration of the "Eg 
of private meetings, formed with a deſipn to take 


cogniſance of what is tranſacted by the Exccutive and 
Legiſlatiye Powers of the country, are of opinion, that all 
fach meetings are irregular, Such diſtinck and nharmont- 
zed centers have the effect of intercepting and drawing 


around themſelves ſome of that torce, and confidence of 


the people, which ſhould paſs on to their only true center, 
the conſtituted Exccutive and Leeiflative Authorities of the 


State. But when ſuch an irregularity has been once per- 


mitted, and the balance of the ſyſtem ſeems to be affected 
by it, the equilibrium perhaps cannot be moge naturally re- 


Hoe than by placing a counterpoiſe of the ſame ſort on 
the other ſide 2 


Wicked men, by the means of Clubs and aſſociations, 


have been ſpreading among the ſimple and ignorant, ſedi- 
tious opinions, deſtructive of good government, and the 


h: wpinels of us all. Good men affociate to counteract thoſe 
cvil deligns, to {ſupport geod COVE, and to continue 
to us our preſent happineſs. To atlociate in the forms in 
which they do (as appears by their printed papers exhibited to 
this Society) 15 always feditious, and very often treaſonable ; 
they all appear to be offenders againſt the law. lo meets 
as is now propoſed, for ſuppreſſing ſedition, for propagating 
peaceable opinions, and for aiding the magiſtracy in ſubor- 
dination to the direction of the Magiltrates—the law allows 
it, and the time requires it. 


By Order of the Society, 
JOHN MOORE, Secretary 
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Ls « MEETING of the SOCIETY at the CROWN and 


ANCHOR TAVERN in the ST RAND, | November 20, 


23 
TY JOHN REEVES, Lag, in the Chair, 


H E following Gentlemen are of the Committee for con- 
ductine the Buſineſs of this Society: 
JOHN REEVES, Eſq. 
JOHN TOPHAM, Efq. 
JOHN BOWLES, Eſq. 
OHN ROBERTS, Ela. | 
ALEXANDER MAXWELL BENNET, rf, 
Mr. JOHN: SEWELE.-- 
PETER NOUAILLE, Eſq. 
THO. LAW, Eg. 
Mr. JOHN SARGEAUNT. 
JOHN "I HO: BAT T, Eſq. 
Mr. GEO. POTTER. 
CHA. TOWNSHEND, Eſq. 
Dr. HALIFAX. 
Mr. ALEXANDER BRODIE, 
Hon. G. HOBARF. -.- ET 
_'T HO. PLUMER, Eſq. 
C. YORKE, Eſq. 
GEORGE WARD, Eſq. 
W. DEVAYNES, Elq. | 


"Reſolved, 
That this Committee do meet to-morrow, at dell 


bbeclock, for the diſpatch of buſineſs. 


By Order of the Society, 
JOHN MOORE, Secretary, 


dt the CROWN and ANCHOR TAVERN i the 
STRAND, November 30, 1792, | : 


| Ar 4 Meeting of the Committee of this SOCIETY, 


JOHN RFEVES, ITY in the Chair, 


Upon a view of the Confiderations and Reſolutions pub- 


iſhed by this Society, and in conformity to the Opinions 
and 


E 
and Declarations therein contained, This Committee de 
hereby declare, that they will endeavour, by the circulation 
of cheap Publications, or otherwiſe, to cauſe thoſe topicks 
of publick diſcuſſion, which have been lately perverted by 
evil-deſigning men, to be explained, for undeceiving and 
informing thoſe perſons who have been miſled and deluded 
by ſpecious reafonings and falſe repreſentations; and that 


they will uſe their belt endeavours, in aid and ſupport 


of the Civil &lagiſtrates, to diſcourage and counteract all 


ſeditious Publications and attempts to diſturb the Peace of 
the Kingdom. 


in doing this, and in making the preſent 0 of 


their intention, they hope they ſhall induce others, who 


have the ſame wiſh with themſelves to ſupport the good 
Laws and Conſtitution of this Kingdom, and the Peace and 
Happineſs of Society, to make ſimilar exertions in their 
reſpective neighbourhoods for the like purpoſes. And it is 
further hoped, that by theſe means the Members of this 
Afociation will be better enabled, as it will become more 
particularly their duty, to afliſt in preſerving publick order 
and tranquillitys © in caſe of any attempt being made to diſturb 
them, | 


Reſolve: 1, 


That as a confiderable pecuniary Fund will be necefl ary 


for carrying into effect the purnoſes of this Inſtitution, the 


Committee will thankfully receive the voluntary Contr:ibu- 
tions o ſal} thoſe who are inclined to give their aid on the 
reſent occaſion. 
k Reſolved, 
That Subſcriptions be received by JOHN TOPHAM, 
Ed. the Treaſurer, at his Chambers, in Grays Inn. 


At the CROWN and ANCHOR, Strand ; and at the 
following Bankers : 
| Meſſrs. DRUMMOND and Co, Charing- Croſs. 
Meſſrs. CHILD and Co. Temble-Bar. | 
25 H, 3 and SMITH, Manſon- Houſe-ſtreet, 
CROFIS, DEVAYNES, and Co. Pall-mall, 8 
| RANSOM, MORELAND and HAMME RSLEY, 
Pall- ll; 
VERE, LUCADOU, and Co. Lombard-ftreet. 
EDWARDS, SMITH, MIDDLETON and Co, 
85 Stratford- place. 
_ NIBLETT and JELFE, Glouceſter. 
 Mefirs. OGDEN, Saliſbury. 
CAM, WHITEHEAD, and Co. Bath, 
gir W. FOR BS and Co. Edinburgh. 


Reo! ved 5 


1 


| I | Aﬀſociation. 


1 


Reſolved, 
That the Thanks of this Commiltes be given to JOHN : 


p * REEVES, Eſq. for the Zeal and Exertion which he has 


| ſhewn in beginning and promoting this uſeful and well-timed 


JOAN REEVES, Chairman, 


At the CROWN and ANCUOR TAVERN, in the 
| STRAND, December Et a 


Ar a MEETING of the COMMITTEE, 


Fx. JOHN REEVES, Exe. in the Chair, 


Reſolved, 
That the I hanks of this Society be given to. the Right 
Hon. the LORD MAYOR of LONDON, for his well. 
timed Activity and Exertion in N of the Laws and 


9 Conſtitution. 


1 his Society having been informed by 8. W. Clayton, Eſq: 
that an Inſtitution upon the ſame Principles with this Aſſo- 
ciation has been formed at Teckham, of which he is 
| Chairman ; 4 


| Reſolved, 
That the I hanks . this Society be oiven him for this 


Communication, and that he be requeſted to continue his 


(-orreſpondence. 
J OHN REEVES, Chairman, | 


At a MEETING of the COMMITTEE at the CROWN | 
and ANCHOL TAVERN, December 4, 1792. 


JOHN REEVES, Ecg, in the Chair. 


PH following Addreſs to the Publick on the reſent 
alarming crifis having been read, moved, and ſerongen, 


Reſolved, 
That the ſame be publiſhed i in all the newſpapers, 


$6 At a time when the recent exertions of Government 
confirm 


L * 8 08 ; 

a - ; £ 7 ; 
; 3 ah 
. 2 


. 0 4c confirm the reality of thoſe dangerous deſigns formed in 

1 « concert with perſons in Foreign Parts, with a view to 
= 4 ſubvert the Laws and Conſtitution of this Realm, and to 

ll) ce deſtroy all order and quiet therein—when there is every : 
0 c reaſon to believe, that among the conſiderable numbers of C 
il c French lately arrived in this Metropolis, many of them ; 
10 c“ hold regular correſpondence and communication with 

0 „ various ill-diſpoſed perſons, in Clubs and other Meetings, 

0 < inſtituted for the expreſs purpoſe of overturning the laws 

Ml and liberties of this Country ;—the Committee feel it to 
0 ec be their duty te warn all good Citizens to be watchful, A 
* © and upon their guard, in order to detect and bring to T1 
My « juſtice ſuch perſons, whether Foreigners or Britiſh ſubjects, 

i who appear to plot and contrive againſt the peace 

0 „ and good order of this happy Country. And the 

il « Committee therefore molt earneſtly recommend to all 

0 « Magiſtrates and others, as well in this metropolis and 

50 <« its neighbourhood, as in the more diſtant parts of theſe. 

1 « united kingdoms, a firm and vigilant exerciſe of their 


ce duty, as Magiſtrates and as Citizens, in detecting and 
e bringing to juſtice all thoſe whom they kind offending in 


in S 


0 es the reſpects abovementioned,” 

ll That This Committee, being perſuaded that great miſ- 
i chief has been for ſome time paſt effected in this country by 
1 che circulation of Newſpapers ſilled with difoyalty and ſedi- 

Wi tien, the writers of which manifeſtly appear by their language 
hl to be in the pay of French emitlaries, who. with to deſtroy 
1 our excellent Conſtitution, do carueſtly recommend it to 
ll! all good Subjects, whether Maſters of Private Families, 
1 or Keepers of Inns, Taverns, or Coffee-Houſes, to diſcon- 
lf | tinue and diſcourage the uſe and circulation ef all ſuch dif- 
il foyal and ſeditious Newſpapers. — 

i 5 

li! | Reſolved, 5 | 

| That Sir JOSEPH ANDREWS, Bart, be-added to this 


JOHN REEVES, Eſq. Chairman; 
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papers, Newſcarriers, perſons deliverin 
meetings and the like, that if ſuch papers are ſeditious or 
trcaſonable, they are alſo guilty, equally with the original 
publiſher, printer, or author; and that it becomes them 
ſeriouſly to conſider what are the Newſpapers, papers of in- 
vitation to clubs and other meetings, which they ſell, carry, 
or diſtribute, and whether they are of a nature to bring upon 
_ them the penalties of the law. 


1 ;nduftriouſly and maliciouſly uſin 
never before reſorted to in this Country for ſpreading per- 
nicious opinions, have addreſſed themſelves principally to 
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Crown and Anchor, December 6, 1792. 


; A” a SPECIAL MEETING of the COMMITTEE 


of this SOCIETY, 
JOHN REEVES, Eſq. in the Chair, 


This Committee conſidering that the great nifchief pro- 


duced by ſeditious and treaſonable Libels is chiefly effected 
by ſelling them in ſhops, hawking them in the ſtreets, and 
giving them away; and conſidering that the Fender and 
Carriers of ſuch publications are generally acquainted with | 
; their contents, and evil — and tendency; 3 | 


Reſolved, 
That a caution be hereby given to all ſellers of Newf-⸗ 


g hand- bills for club- 


O 


It appearing to this Committee, that evil- deſigning men, 


g means and inne te 


the manufacturing and labouring claſſes of people, and by 


pampblets, hand- bills, and various other devices, have en- 


deavoured to prejudice the minds of thoſe perſons againſt the 


5 King and Conſtitution, deluding them with falſe expecta— 


tions that their condition will be bettered by the ſubveiſion 
of all diſtinctions of rank and property, and the enden 


tion of Equality in their ſtead: 11 18 


Reſolved, 
That it de recommended to all Maſters of Families, al! 
Maſter-Manufactureis, I raders and Others, to uſe their 
belt endeavours to undeceive and inform their ſervants, thein 
Journeymen, their apprentices, their neighbours. and all 
perſons whom they find miſled and corrupted by ſuch inflam- 
matory 2 and ſeditious writings or language; war ning them, 
that if they maintain by word or by aQicn.: reaſonable and 
teditious principles, they will incur the penalties of the law 
and further inſtructing them, that none of the hopes ſo 


falſely 


4 1 
falſely and inſidiouſiy a out to them can be realized; but 


that, on the contrary, ſuch wicked attempts will tend to the 
deſtruction of all trade arid manufactures, by which they are 


| ſupported, when induſtrious ; and will deſtroy all the pro- 


viſion made for the poor, which they now enjoy, when ney 


become unfit for labour. 


- Reſolved, 
That the following Opinions from the Commentaries of 
the excellent Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone, vol. iv. chap. . be 


publiſhed for the information of the ignorant, and as 2a 


caution to the unwary. 

If a patty appriſed of any treaſon does not, as ſoon as 
«© conveniently may be, reveal it to ſome judge of aſſize, 
« orjuſtice of the peace, he is guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon ; 


c which is puniſhed by the loſs of the profits of lands 
% during life, forfeiture of goods, and impriſonment during 
& life. | 2 


« But if there be any probable circumſtances of aſſent ; 


as if one goes to a treaſonable meeting, knowing before- 
© hand that a eonſpiracy is intended againff the king ; or 


ec being in ſuch company once by accident, and having 
heard ſuch treaſonable conſpiracy, meets the ſame com- 


“ pany again, and hears more of it, but conceals it; this 


e is an implied aſſent in law, and makes the concealer guilty 
„ of actual high treaſon. 2 


66 Contempts and miſpriſions againſt the king's perſon and 
government may be by ſpeaking or writing againſt them, 


«« curſing or wiſhin him ill, giving out ſcandalous ſtories 
g 


: concerning him, or doing any thing that may tend to 


« leſſen him in the eſteem of his ſub! ;ects, may weaken his 
« government, or may raiſe jealouſies between him and his 
« people. It has been alſo held an offence of this ſpecies 
to drink to the pious memory of a traitor ; theſe being acts 
« which impliedly encourage Rebellion. 

For theſe ſpecies of contempt, a man may not only be 
ce fined and impriſoned, but tufter the pillory, or other in- 


3s famous corporal puniſhment,” 


This Committee, fully ſenſible of the many pla and 7 


tereſting Communications which they continually receive 
from var ous quarters, return thanks to their Correſpondents, 


whole hints will be than«fully receiv ed, and carefully at- 
tended to. In the mean time it is hoped. that the variety of 


important buſineſs which occupies the Committee, will fur— 


niſh an excuſe for their not returning lmacdiate anſwers to 


Books : 


each letter which they may receive. 
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Books are opened at the Crown and Anchor for the Entry 


3 of Names, as well as the Receipt of Subſcriptions. 


7 N. B. All Communications to this Society are deſired to 
be addreſſed to the Chairman at this place. 


Crown AND ANCHOR, 883 1 1702. 
Ta MEETING of the COMMIT IT LE of 


this SOCIETY, 
JOHN REEVES, Efq. Chairman, 


Complaints having been made of the licentioufact of 
certain Print-ſhops, wherein libellous pictures and. en— 


gravings are daily exhibited, to the great ſcandal and offence 
of his Majeſty's loyal and affeQionate Subjects: : 


Reſolved, 
That by way of caution to The proprictors of chaſe ſhops, 
She following authorities, ſhewing the illegality and dan- 
. gerous conſequence. of ſuch procedure, be publiſhed. 


« A libel, Iibellus famoſus, fine ſcriptis, may be, firſt, 


fpicturis; ; as to paint the party in any thameful and | ignomini- 


ous manner —5. Co. 125. 
Te notion of a libel may be applied to any defamation 
- whatſoever, exprelled either by ſigns or pictures.“ —Haw- 
© king's Pleas of the Crown, Book T. ch. 

« A libel is a cohtumely or reproach, publiſh d to the 


defamatiomof the Government, of a Magiſtr ate 'or of. a 


private perſon; and. it may be without writ ting; as by 


. making a picture in an ignominious ma inner, or by an 
ignominious ſign, to the 1 of another.“ Lord Chief 
| Baron Comyns' Digeſt, Libel. 

„ < Malicious defamations Rs any perſons, eſpecially 2 
* Magiſtrate, made publick by either printing, writing 
tigns or pictures, in order to cxpoſe him to publick hatred, 


contempt, or ridicule, are puniſhable as libels.“' Blackſt. 


Com. Book IV. ch. 11. 
Reſolved, © | | 
That THOM AS PITT, Eſq. and the Rev, ROBERT 


NAR KRS, be added to this Committee. 


JOHN REEVES, Chairman. 


Crews 
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Crown AND ANCHOR December 12, 17942. 
a Ta SPECIAL MEETING of the COM- 


JOHN REEVES, Egg. in the Chair. 


The Committee can delay no longer to expreſs the ex- 
treme ſatisfaction with which they obſerve the univerſa! 
ſpirit of loyalty to the King, and of zealous attachment 
to the Conſtitution, diſplayed in every part of the kingdom. 
The declarations which have been mage by ſo many re- 
ſpectable bodies, voluntarily uniting for the purpoſe of 
ſuppreſſing ſedition, and ſupporting our excellent Conſtitu— 
tion as by law eſtabliſhed, are ſomething more than teſti- 
monies of the publick opinion; they inſpire confidence, 
and they furniſh ſtrength, to reſiſt every attempt at diſturb- 
Ing the publick peace, and to aid the Executive Power and 
the Magiſtrates in preſerving it. The efforts that have thus 
been made have already produced much; the diſaffected 
have felt the reſiſtance; they ar 
from purſuing their deſigns in the 
but this has added to their former/ malignity_the rage of 
_ diſappointment : It is, therefore, highly eceſſary that good 
ſubjects ſhould perſevere in maintaining the ſame ſpirit and 
front which produced the firſt check ; and it is moſt earn- 
eſtly recommended, that the different pariſhes which have 
not yet united, will immediately proceed to form themlelves 
into Societies, after the examples of thoſe already inſtituted. 
It is by ſuch union, and readineſs to act, that Britons will 
be enabled to preſerve and tranſmit to their children that 
Conſtitution and domeſtick happineſs, which they received 
from their anceſtors ; which has always liſtinguithed them 
above all the nations of the earth; and which they have, 
on the preſent occaſion, moſt generally and moſt energeti- 
cally declared they prefer to all others; firmly believing, 
as they do, from the reaſonings of the belt politicians, 
confirmed by their own experience, that a free Monarchy, 


ay that was intended ; 


like their own, is the beſt form of a free Conſtitution that 
ever was deviſed by the Wiſdom of Man, 


JOHN REEVES, Chairman, 


diverted, it is hoped, 


PROCEEDINGS 
or THE 


ASSOCIATION 


; . 120 * PALSERVING 
LIBERTY axv PROPERTY 


REPUBLICANS AND LEVEL LE RS, 
CONTINUED, 


© FROM DECEMBER 12, 1792, TO JUNE 21, 1793+ 


NUMBER II. 
CROWN AND ANCHOR TAVERN, STRAND, 


Jaxvany 11, 1793. 


Ar 2 GENERAL MEETING of the COMMIT- 
TEE of this SOCIETY, | 


OHN REEVES, Ely in the Chair, 


RESOLVED, 


I. That the public Declaration of a whale People in. 
favour of their Eſtabliſhed Government, and the particular | 

expreſſions of Zeal, Ss and Attachment to our 

3 excellent 


783.7 


excellent Conftitution, under King, "Lids and Come 
mons, publiſhed by the various loyal Aſſociations and other 
Meetings throughout this Kingdom, are too honourable to 
them, and to the cauſe which they ſupport, to be left in 


ſcattered papers to the diſpoſal of time and chance, 


II. That in conformity to a former Reſolution of the 
14th of December 1792, theſe Declarations ought to be 


collected, as a Memorial to the preſent Generation, an 
; Example and InſtryQion to Poſterity, TE» 


20. That for thats purpoſes this Committee 9 di- 
rected a Collection of ſuch Declarations to be made, and 


regularly continued, will cauſe the whole to be immediately 


. tor Publication, 


iv. That Mr. Danzorr, Bookſellerin Piccadilly, having, 
on the 31ft of December laſt, ſubmitted to the Committee 
Propoſals for publi :{hing ſuch Collection as ſoon as the ſame 
{hall be completed ; Se be furniſhed with the materials 


8 collected for that purpoſe. ny 


V. That though the nature an limits of our truſt do not 
authorize us to employ any part'of the fund committed to our 
care in ſuch a work, yet we will individually give it every 
ſupport in our power, and we have therefore ordered for our 


own private uſe, and 7 at our own expence, ONE HUNDRED 
COPIES. 4 


VI, That in order to render this Collection as perfect As 
poſſible, the Committee earneſtly requeſt of ſuch Chairmen of 
the ſeveral Aſſociations, Societies, and other Meetings for 


the ſupport of the King and Conſtitution throughout the 


Kingdom as have not already done them that honour, to 


ee eres of their W Ketuhors, to this So» 
_ 
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CROWN AND ANCHOR TAVERN, STRAND, 


FEBRUARY 8, 1793. 


| AT. A MEETING of the COMMITTEE of this 


SOCIETY, 
ond REEVES; Pig in the Chair, 
RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, 


That circumſtances have ariſen which make it expe- 


dient to publiſh the following Reſolution and Minute from 
among the Proceedings entered February 1, 1793. 


te 
© © nicle of the 24th of Januar) 1794, was inſerted with hid 
conſent. | 9 0 


c 


ce 
13 


CC 
N 


of coming to ſuch a Re 


ce A Letter was read from THOMAS LAW, Eig. avow- | 
ing that the Letter ſigned T. Law, in the Morning Chro: 


« RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, 


„That the Name of Thomas Law, Eſq. be ſtruck out of 
the Liſt of this Committee. 


The Committee are ſorry they are under the neceſſity 
ol 


ution with regard to one of 
their Members; but it appears to them that the harmony 
which ſhould be preſerved in any Society, can never ſubſiſt 
without an entire confidence in every one of its Members, 
and this x think can no longer be repoſed in a Perſon, 
who publiſhes in a common ow paper any thing that 
relates to what paſſes at their Meetings. : 


. 


« With reſpect to that Gentlemih's Propofal (in which | 


he ſtood ſingle) to burn all Letters from anonymous Cor- 


reſpondents, merely becauſe they were ſuch, the Com- 
mittee continue to hold the ſame Opinion they then did, 
and which they believe is the Opinion held by moſt 
Perſons who ever thought upon the ſubject, They have 
— eee ee eee. 6% Awayt 


(4) 


« always treated anonymous information as an individual | 
cc would treat it; if it appeared probable, and of a nature 


« that deſeryed notice, they have thought it might be made 
« a ground of enquiry; if otherwiſe, that it ſhould be diſ- 
« regarded entirely. In acting thus, they believe they have 
« regarded: the duty of good Citizens, as well as that of Per- 


„ (ons who have aſſociated for the expreſs purpoſe of de- 


60 lending the Laws and Conſtitutian of their Country. 8 


CROWN AND ANCHOR TAVERN, STRAND, 


Maxen 8, 1793. 


5 AT 2 GENERAL MEETING of the COMMIT- 


TEE of this SOCIETY, 
| JOHN REEVES, Efq, in the Chair, 


' RESOLVED, 


That as this Aſſociation has now ſubſiſted for more than 
three months, the Committee think i it their _— to lay before 
the Public the following Declaration. 


At the time when this Aſſociation was formed, the minds 
of men were agitated, univerſally, by a juſt alarm, ariſing 
from the obſervation that, contrary to all imaginable poſſibi- 
lity, there exiſted in this happy country Societies of Men 


capable of admiring the horrors of French anarchy, and of 


deſiring to plunge us into equal wretchedneſs ; that the Emiſ- 
ſaries of France were very numerous, and ative to o ſeduce 
the people and excite them to inſurrection, 


It was thought, however, and particularly by the perfons 


who formed this Aſſociation, that if men of good and {teady 


principles would boldly ſhew themſelves determined to ſupport 


the Rights, the Laws, and Liberties of Britons, the true 


num- 


6 
numbers of our domeſtic Enemies would quickly be ex- 
2 poſed, aud the terror of uncertainty removed, by the ge- 
neral approbation with which ſuch efforts would be received, 
and the zeal with which they would be imitated. This ſup- 
© poſition the event has juſtified ſo happily, that in every diſtrict 
of the Countty, and in every pariſh of the Capital, good and 
loyal ſubjects have united on ſimilar principles. Towards 
producing this effect, the Members of this Aſſociation will 
remember with ſatisfaction, that they ſtood forth the foremoſt, 
and have perſevered among the moſt zealous. e 


But, in performing this duty towards their country, they 
had, of courſe, to expect, that they muſt incur the enmit' 
and attract the malignity of thoſe who were defireus of diſ- 
turbing the public peace; of thoſe, whaſe plots and machina- 
tions would be thus confounded. It has therefore been with- 
out the ſmalleſt degree of ſurpriſe that the Committee have 
| ſeen, in prints devoted to the cauſe of miſchief, their deſigns 
miſrepreſented, their proceedings cavilled at, and their cha- 
raters traduced. Such cenſure, and ſuch miſrepreſentation, 
being always aimed at thoſe who moſt ſucceſsfully reſiſt the 


ill deſigning, are rather marks of honourable diſtinction, 


than any ſubject of regret, 


The cry attempted to be raiſed concerning the Liberty 
of the Preſs, as if that ineſtimable privilege could be endan- 
gered by the enforcement of wholeſome laws againſt the groſs 


Abuſes of it, is as irrelevant to the purpoſes of ſuch Aſſocia- 
tions as injurious to the perſons that compoſe them; who, 


r Fo 
. Ss 2 IN * 2 


uniting for the purpoſe of preſerving the conſtitutional Rights 
of Britons, would be the laſt to take a ſtep that could endan- 
ger one of the moſt important of thoſe Rights. 


Anxious in all their principles, and in the moſt minute 
particulars, to conform themſelves exactly to thoſe laws, in 
aid of which and for the love of which they have alone 
deſired to act, the Committee have with the moft cordial 
| ſatisfaction perceived, that in their favour have been given 
the moſt clear and unequivocal opinions of perſonages the 
moſt eminent for profeſſional knowledge, for wiſdom, and 
integrity. The difference of aſſembling to preſerve the public 
peace, or to diſturb it, has been recognized by every voice 

but that of faction. 5 


| Endeavours 


ES) 


Endeavours have been uſed, among other arts; to raiſe 
| ſuſpicions againſt this Committee; as if they had taken ſteps 
dangerous to private characters. To theſe inſinuations, 
however, * can reply with ſincerity; that though they 

it their duty to receive all materials offered 
to their aid, they have always entertained as ſcrupulous a 


have eſteeme 


caution with reſpect to anonymous communications as was 


_ conſiſtent with the important objects they had in view. The 


truth is, they have confined their chief exertions to the 


publication and diſtribution of ſuch writings as appeared to 


them moſt fit to counteract the poiſon of ſeditious and in- 


flammatory papers, long circulated with ſuch pernicious 


diligence : and though it has been attempted, moſt pre- 


poſterouſly, to repreſent the circulation of works recom- 
mending peace, good order, obedience to the laws, and 
attachment to the Conſtitution, as no leſs iniquitous than the 


diſtribution of ſeditious papers, yet in this, as well as in 


every other neceſlary exertion, they intend to perſeverc. 


JOHN REEVES, Chairman, 


CROWN AND ANCHOR TAVERN, STRAND, 


MARCH 15, 1793. 
AT a MEETING of the COMMITTEE of this 
A SOCIETY, 


JOHN REEVES, Eſq. in the Chair, 
RESOLVED, | 
That the Thanks of this Committee be given to 


ARTHUR YOUNG, FEfq. for his Pamphlet entitled, 
«THE 


5 1 
+ THE EXAMPLE OF FRANCE A WARNING 


7 % BRITAIN ;* in which he has ſucceſsfully oppoſed 
4 2 Teſtimony of Facts and Experience to the hazardous 
5 peculations of viſionary Theoriſts in Matters of Govern- 
ent. 5 

1˖ä 8 

2 

S 

' CROWN AND ANCHOR TAVERN, STRAND, | 
| Juxe 21, 1793- 


„ a MEETING of the COMMITTEE of this 
JOHN REEVES, Efq. in the Chair, 
RESOLVED, . 

Tuhat the ſingle Numbers of PUBLICATIONS, and 
of TRACTS, which have been printed from Time to Time 
at the Expence of this Society, be collected into a Volume; 

and that the Paper now propoſed to this Committee for a 
- PREFACE, together with the printed PROCEEDINGS of 


this SOCIETY, be prefixed thereto, and that the Whole be 
publiſhed without Delay. | 


{7 All COMMUNICATIONS to this SOCIETY are deſired 
do be addreſſed to the CHAIRMAN at this Place. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
BY SPECIAL ORDER OF TAE 
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CONTENTS. 


No. I. Mr. Juſtice Aſhhurſt's Charge to the Grand Jury of 
_ Middleſex. —A Word in Seaſon to the Traders and Ma- 
nufacturers of Great Britain. 


No. II. Dr. Vincent's Short Hines | upon 8 A 


Charge to the Grand Jury of e * William 
Mainwaring, 1 


No. III. Bowles's Proteſt againſt Paine” 8 Rights of Man. 


No. IV. Bowles's Anſwer to the Declaration of the 
Friends of the Liberty of the Preſs.” Speech of the Lord 


Preſident of the Sethon, addreſſed to the Lord Provoſt of 


E dinburgh. 


No. V. The Fatal Effects of Republican Peine ex- 


emplified in the Hiſtory of England from the Death of 
Charles I. to the Reſtoration of Charles II. 


No. VI. Paley's Reaſons for Contentment,—Lord Lough- 
borough's Speech on the Alien Bill. 


No. VII. The Second Charge of Mr. Juſtice Aſhhurſt 
to the Grand Jury in the Court of King's Bench,—Appen- 


dix to the Biſhop of Landaff's Sermon. — Reflections 


aon the Preſent Criſis, 


No. VIII. The Advantages peculiar to a Monarchy, and the 
Eugliſh Conſtitution, By M. De Lolme.—Mr. Juſtice 


Baller's Charge to the Grand Jury of the County of 
York, at the Lent Aſſizes 1793. ' 


No. IX. The Earl of Radnor's Charge to the Grand Jury of 


the County of Berks. — Thoughts on a Parliamentary 


Reform. By Soame Jenyns, Eſq.—Additional Proof of the 


FExcciience of the Englith Conſtitution, By W. Mitford. 


Eſq. —Cautions againſt Reformers. By Lord Boling- 


broke. 
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| ASHHURST'S CHARGE 


T 0 


| . T he GRAND Jury for the County of Middleſex. 


HE following CHARGE, delivered by judge ASH- 
HURST to the GRAND Jury for the County of 


Middieſex, aſſembled in the Court of King's BENCH, on 


Monday the 19th of November, 1792, breathes ſo much the 


SPIRIT of the ENGLISH LAW, and is ſo well ſuited 
to CURB the LICENTIOUS SPIRIT of the TIMES, 
"that it muſt be read with Heart-felt Satisfaction by every 
vue ENGLISHMAN— to whole Peruſal it is ſtrongly re- 
_ commended. on _ Eh: 


% Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, | 


+ I HAVE the honour to meet you upon the ſtated return 


of this ſolemnity for putting in execution the Criminal 


Law, and bringing ſuch offenders to juſtice, as by their 
_ *erimes have ſubje 


ed themſelves to the puniſhment which 


the Law ordains. Gentlemen, There is no Nation in the 
World that can boaſt of a more perfect Syſtem of Govern- 


B ment 
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ment than that under which we have the happineſs to live, 
where no man 1s ſo high as to be above the reach of the 
Law, and o man fo low as not to be within its protection; 
where the Power of the Crown (on the one hand) and 


the Liberty of the Subject (on the other) are both effec- 


roplly ſecured, and at the ſame time kept within their proper 
Imits. | | | 1 

„The Law of this Country only lays ſuch reſtraints on 
the actions of individuals as are neceſſary for the ſafety and 
good order of the Community at large; and ſuch reſtraints 
are ſo far from being infringements on Civil Liberty, that 
Civil Liberty could not ſubſiſt without them: for if every 
man was left to the free and uncontrouled exerciſe of our 


own will {as in a ftate of Nature,) no man could be ſecure 


in his perſon or property, and the weak would be a prey to 
the ſtronger hand; but in a ſlate of Civil Government, 
each individual grows ſtrong in the- ſtrength of the Com- 
munity. „ 

« Gentlemen, It 1s Civil Liberty that is the parent of 
Induſtry, and conſequently of Wealth; for in a fate of 
Nature, as there was no ſecurity to property, no man 
thought of appropriation, further than for the momentary 
ſupply of his immediate neceſſities : but when men have 
formed themſelves into a flate of civil ſociety, the conſci- 
ouſneſs which every man teels that his property 18 ſecure, 
induces to habits of induſtry : he does not bound his pur- 
ſuits to the mere ſupply of his preſent wants, but looks 


forward to future ages; mutual wants put men upon find- 


ing out the means of mutual ſupply ; this gives riſe to trade 
and commerce, and extends men's connettions beyond the 
narrow circles of their own immediate families and friends; 
and thus from mutual wants ſpring mutual happineſs. 
„But, Gentlemen, as a preliminary ſtep to procuring 
theſe enjoyments, it was neceſſary that mankind (on enter- 
ing into Society) ſhould give up mto the hands of the 
governing power of the State, that Species of Liberty which 
reſulted from a perfect equality in all men, and where no 


man had a right to 1mpole upon another a rule of conduct, 
but each man (as far as his ſtrength would carry him through} 


tollowed the dictates of his own will. A fate of ſociety 
cannot ſubſiſt without ſubordination. There muſt be ge- 


nerab rules laid down by the governing power of the State 


(wherever it reſides) as the ſtandard by which men's actions 
are to be meaſured and regulated, fo as to prevent them from 
being injurious to the rights and happineſs of their fellow- 
citizens: And there muſt be a coercive power (reſiding in 


ſuch hands as the Conſtitution has thought fit to place it) to 


enforce 
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> ſhould be cut off, to prevent others from being contaminated 
by his example. 


8 | U 9 ] | 

Fenforce ſuch laws and rules of ation as the wiſdom of the 
State has thought fit to preſcribe. Happily for us, we are not 
1 ound by any laws but ſuch as are ordained by the virtual 
cConſent of the whole Kingdom, and which every man has 


Wy 


the means of knowing: If men judged rightly, they would 
be perſuaded that their happineſs, as well as their ſecurity, 
daeepends upon a due obſervance and ſupport of the' laws, 
There will however (even in the beſt formed ſyſtems of Go- 
"Wverument) always be found men of ſelfiſh and corrupt prin- 
cCiples, who forſake the paths of honeſt induſtry, and prefer 
the ſhorter road of ſupplying their wants and extravagancies 
buy rapine and ſpoil ; when that 15 the caſe, it becomes neceſ- 
ary for the coercive power of the State to lend its reſtraining 
= hand, and to puniſh the oflender; and if the offence is of o 
XZ Hagrant a nature, that there is no hope of the reformation of 


the offender, there it is neceſſary that the corrupted member 


But (though crimes mult not go unpuniſhed) we may 


venture to boaff, that (in the adminiſtration of the Criminal 
Law) no Nation has ever been ſo careful of the Lives and 
Liberty of the Subject, or has made ſuch humane pro- 


= viſions to inſure the moſt careful inveſtigation of the im- 
puted Crime, as that in which we live. The ordaining a 
preliminary Inqueſt of Inquiry (by means of a Grand 
Jury compoſed of men of the firſt rank and figure in the 
| county), is a guard and caution unknown in any other 
country. And when they have ſo far given their ſanction 
to the proceeding, as to pronounce it a matter fit for further 
4 inquiry, the privilege which the party accuſed enjoys, 


of having the matter tried before a Jury of his equals, 


wich liberty to except to any of them that he may think 


likely to be prejudiced againſt him, is the moſt valuable 
birth. right of an Engliſhman. The law is no leſs careful 
in protecting men's civil rights and properties; and I hope 


I may add, that there is no Nation where the Law is more 
| uprightly and impartially adminiſtered, than in ours. For 
# theſe bleſſings we are indebted to the wiſe and prudent 


form of our Conſtitution: and that ſecurity (which na- 
= turally reſults from well-regulated laws) has been a ſpur 
to induſtry, and has occaſioned our commerce to be ex- 


tended beyond the example of former ages. And whoever 


will take the trouble of making the enquiry, will find. 


ö that in every manufacturing county in the Kingdom, the 
demand for their manufattures is greater than they are able 
to ſupply. Such is the flouriſhing ſtate of the Kingdom, 
and ſuch the happy fruits of Liberty and Peace, . 
| B 2 


„One 


BF ” 


One ſhould ſuppoſe there was not # man in the Kino. 
dom who did not feel this, and who did not feel it with z FF 
bee heart. And yet there are men of dark and gloomy 3 

hearts (men who have themſelves neither fortune nor 

character to loſe), who would wiſh to overturn the venera- 
ble fabrick of our Conſtitution (which has been the work 
and pride of Ages, which has been revered at home, and 
been the envy of ſurrounding Nations), and to give in return 

a ſtate of univerſal Anarchy and Confuſion. 8 

„There have been publications in which the Author 
diſclaims all ideas of Subordination, as contrary to the na- 

tural rights and equality of mankind, and recommends the 


example of a neighbouring Nation as a model for our imita- 
on:. | VV 5 
„Alas! Humanity is called upon to pity the deplorable 


ſituation of that country; but it is a very ill-choſen example 
to hold forth to a Nation in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate of 


happineſs; and 1t 1s a pretty Coogan requeſt, that we 
would whey our eyes open) plunge ourſe 
abyſs of miſery. | 


„One might naturally have expected, that doctrines ſo 
monſtrous and nonſenſical, would have been treated with 


the contempt they deſerved, and would have ſunk into obli. 


vion. 1 

« But when one finds that tenets ſo wild and extrava- 
rant are taken up by formed Societies of men, who meet 
be the expreſs purpoſe of diſſeminating ſuch dottrines, that * 
they ſhould hold regular correſpondence with other ſimilar 7 
Societies at home (as well as in a neighbouring Nation), it 1s 
time for every ſober- minded man, and every well-wiſher to 
the fatety and proſperity of the Country (as much as in him 


lies), to endeavour to cruſh ſuch unconſtitutional and perni 
cious dottrines. 88 


„Gentlemen, His Majeſty (who is always anxious for 
and watchful over the ſafety and proſperity of his country} | 
did ſome time ago iſſue his Royal Proclamation, which well 
deſerves the attention of every good Subject; and I fear | 
the circumſtances which gave rife to the b 
not yet ſo totally at an end, as to make it unſeaſonable 


roclamation are 


ves into the ſame 


r 5 > "is. 
2 


Dr. Badr e SC 


tor me to recal it to your recollection. Gentlemen, His 8 


Judge recited the principal Heads of the Proclamation. 
Gentlemen, I cannot help expreſſing the happineſs [ 


feel, that His Majeſty's Proclamation has been received by 


his Subjects with all due marks of reſpett and attention 
and there are ſcarce any parts of the Kingdom that have not 
| 6 Eos. (in 


* 


Majeſty in that Proclamation ſtates, That Sc. [Here the | 


En their Addreſſes to His ; Majeſty) expreſſed their hatred 


a s abhorrence of ſuch pernicious dottrines, and ſhewn 


my hat they are not to be duped out of their happineſs by the 
nor | or artifices of ſuch men, Who 's aving nothing to loſe). 
14 Would wiſh to enrich themſelves by the deſtruction of all Go- 
ork A Fernment, and the ſubſtituting awd and confuſion in the 
and 
lace of it. 
urn g Gentlemen, The Officers of the Ern have taken all 
que pains to bring ſuch offenders to Juſtice as have come to 
hor their knowledge, and I have no doubt but ſuch offenders 
na. pill meet with due puniſhment for their Crimes. But as 
the dhe evil has not yet ceaſed, and theſe ſowers of ſedition 
ita. g re {till abroad, we ought not to content ourſelves with 
merely wiſhing well to the proſperity of the Kingdom, but 
ble every honeſt man and well-wiſher to his country ought to 
ple Land forth, and ſhew as much zeal and activity in ſupporting 
of he Cauſe of Order and good Government, as theſe wicked 
we Emiſſaries do in endeavouring to ſubvert it. 
ume Gentlemen, I truſt I am addrefling myſelf to a Grand 
Fury, compoſed of men, who have ſenſe and underſtand- 
fo Ig enough to know how to ſet a due value on the bleſſings 
of ith hey enjoy. And therefore I earneſtly recommend it to ſuch 
bli. It you as are in a private ſtation, to endeavour by your ex- 
— ample to diſcountenance all teh unconſtitudional tenets ; 
wa- al { to ſuch of you as are inveſted with the ofhce of Ma il. 
nee! facy, that you would endeavour to bring all ſuch en 0 
that & juſtice, who openly avow, and by printed publications en- 
ular —gcavour to juſtily, ſuch ſeditious and unconſtitutional doc- 
it 1> Wines as I have above alluded to, and are nouced 1 in his Ma- 
r to feſty's Proclamation. 
him Gentlemen, I ſhall not take up any more of your 
ml ime, but recommend it to you with all diſpatch to proceed 
In the public ſervice you are engaged in; and I doubt not, 
for put that you will diſcharge your duty in a manner honourable 


| = yourſelves, and luch as will merit the thanks of your 
—Funtry,” 
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T oO THB 


TRADERS AND MANUFACTURERS | 
or 


GRE AT BRITAIN. 


B EFORE I enter upon the ſubjeR, the conſideration of: 


which has, for fome time, employed all my thoughts, 


may be proper to inform you, that my life has been paſſe 
among yourſelves, in the midſt of a flouriſhing manufac, 


turing country. My ſurprize, therefore, that any attemps 
ſhould be made to produce diſcontents among the trading 
commercial, and manufacturing part of my countrymen, 1 
whom tranquillity and good order are fo eſſentially requiſic 1 


can only yield to the aſtoniſnment I ſhall feel it ſuch altempi, 


ſhould find the leaſt ſucceſs. among them. 1 

The leiſure of my preſent life qualifies me to cone 
with attention, the means employed to fow diſconten' 
among you, as well as the character and views of the per 
ſons who are fo buſy in employing them; and, for your i 
formation, as well as, I hope, for your conviction and 9 74 
vantage, I have andertaken to offer my opinion of them, aus 
their probable miſchievqys conſequences, to your moſt ſexiou 8 


conſideration. 


The perſons who compoſe the ſocieties, and who har 
eſtabliſhed them, as they announce the matter, for conſlit 
tional reformation, are men, I am not afraid to ſay, 8 
weak heads, of bad hearts, or deſperate fortunes. The fs 
claſs are certainly the beſt—who, with good intentions, . 
perſuaded and deceived by artful and wicked men of ſuper" 
underſtanding, into a co-operation with them in promoti 


& 


deſigns which were they to ſucceed, would give a very i 


WORD IN SEASON © 


e 


wound to the happineſs of this country. xp 


The ſecond claſs - conſiſis of perſons of conmeranic. 11 


E 


1 f eve me, if theſe men, or men of the ſame pernicious dif. 
poſitions, were, by any violent convulſion of public affairs, 
'Y * get hto power, you would find a woeful difference be- 
tween theſe upſtart rulers and your preſent mild government. 
The third clafs—is compoſed of che moſt abandoned cha- 
1 rafters : : who having diſſipated their fortunes in every ſpecies 
Fof vicious excels, would rejoice in national diſturbance, on 
| the ſame principle that thieves and pid kpockets rejoice at a 
hre, as it gives them an opportunity of alleviating their dil- 
. Fx by rapine and plunder, 
The means which theſe ſocieties, and the individuals who 
tanke the lead in them, employ to promote their wicked and 
> incendiary purpoſes, thongh directed ultimately to tlie ſame 
objekt, vary their courle to the attainment of it: —ſome, 
0. with a daring outrage of all decency, with an audacity that 


on d 4 ſeems to tempt the cognizance of the law, hold forth io 
hts, i you a conduct which would involve you in proſecution, and 
pail! end in puniſhment; while others, in the form of ſober rea- 
aufac 2 ſoning and diſpaſſionate i inquiry, artfully endeavour to un- 
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dermine and weaken thoſe principles of due ſubmiſſion to 
| Government which are the great ſupport and ſecurity of na- 


tional happineſs.—I ſhall conſider them both in their order. 


The firſt do not heſitate to tell you, that under your pre- 
& ſent Government you have no Conſtitution, and that the Re- 
9 | colution at the cloſe of the laſt century (by which you have 
© hitherto been ſo ignorant as to believe, that what you 
: Y comb an admirable Conſtitution was reſtored and con- 
timed, and from which period you and your anceſtors have 
felt yourſelves free and happy) was an artful and tyrannic 
| contrivance to delude the people out of their rights, in or- 
der to gratify the ambition of thoſe men who projected and 
brought it to a concluſion, They will tell you that all 


= tree Governments ; that your Houle of Lords) is the ſervile 
and © HA ſupport af regal tyranny, and ſhould therefore be 
3 ated; and that your Houſe of Commons does not 
contain an adeguate repreſentation of the people; and that, 

if it did, the members of it are ſo corrupt, that it cannot 
repreſent you as it ought ; and that, ſuch being the preſent ſtate 
ot the Government of this country, the people ought to ariſe 
as one man to pull the King from the throne, degrade the 


4 nobles from their rank, diſſolve the repreſentative body of 
le tl tie nation, and form a Government tor themſelves and., 
e en : to add to tie inſult they thus offer to your underſtanding as 


dert realonable beings, they hold forth the Revolution of France 
T, be 2 an example for your unitation. | 
lieu B 4 Extreme 
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nerally obſerved to outwit itſelf. Thus the men who broach 


ment conſider, by way of recommendation, thc actual bleſſing; 4 


of liberty. 
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Extreme wickedneſs, very "SEWER for mankind, is ge. EX 


theſe pernicious doctrines, are ſo blinded by their paſſions, | 


as to give their miſchief a ſhape that perverts the end for | 1 1 
which it was projected. 15 


As for the bleſſings which the people of England would | 


derive from following the example of France, let us for a mo- 
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which the French themſelves enjoy, in conſequence of — j 
boaſted Reyolution. 


Their King is himſelf a captive—in what 18 called a land 


Their National Aſſembly i is a mob. 1 
Their arrets, their decrees, and their laws, are py * 
every hour, as the caprice of the moment or the violence 


. the populace directs, 


Their revenue 1s ſo inadequate to their expanittare, as to 


demand the ruinous expedient of millious of paper money, 


which is already forty per cent. beneath its original value; 
while their new coin vaniſhes in its paſſage to cireulation, 3 19 : 
cauſe every one hoards what he can get of it in a time of ſuch 5 


| univei ſal diſtruſt. 


Their army (if an armed rabble can be called ſo) is 3 3 
lerted by the flower of its officers, and their navy incapable | =D 
of exertion. 8 

Their ancient abi 18 degraded their clergy pillaged— 
their commerce almoſt anniluJated—and their colonies in a 
rapid progreſs to ruin, 

Property, perſonal ſecurity, W and life are equally 
endangered; as neither their laws or their magiſtrates have 


ſufficient ſtrength or power to puniſh theft, robbery, or 


murder. 


The empire at large 18 convulſed and torn to pieces by 
contending factions, and daily ſtained with blood from riots, 
inſurrections, and maſſacres. 

To ſupply the deficiency of taxes, the church has been 
robbed of its poſſeſſions, and the very altars pillaged of cheir W 
ornaments. | 1 

Religion, which is formed to ſupport us amidſt the ſorrow 
of time, and to qualify us for the happineſs of eternity ; 
Religion, that ſublime principle, which more immediately 
connects man with his Maker, is now ſubdued in France 
by the influence of an infidel philoſophy, under the name of 


Univerſal Toleration, while perjury is the only road to eccle- + 


ſiaſtical preferment, and conſcience and piety the certain con 
ductors to poverty, to deriſion, and to contempt. 5 R 8 


1 
But theſe, it is ſaid, are only petty evils when compared 
*Z with the bleſſings which accompany them, and that, after all, 


hte ſubjekis of France are a free people, 


Yes,—the gentleman of landed property may call himſelf 


> free, but, at the very moment he is boaſting of his freedom, 
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his caſtle may be ſeized by the banditti of his neighbourhood, 
and the walls of it tained with his blood. _ ol 
The merchant may boaſt of the fulneſs of liberty ; but his 
warehouſes are empty, his correſpondents are ſilent, his capi- 
tal is loſt, and his credit is gone. CL 
The tradeſman may fit in his ſhop and delight himſelf with 
the idea that he is a free man—but be ſells nothing. - 
The artiſt may exclaim, Liberty is the friend of genius, the 
encourager of the arts—but alas! it has not left him a fingle 
atron. TY He - 5 

The manufacturer may be elated that his country is bleſſed 
with freedom; but the fire blazes no more on his forge, and 
the uſeleſs loom is occupied by the ſpider's web. 

The pious man is grateful for the enjoyment of liberty 
but ſcarce knows where to find an altar before which he can 
offer his thankſgiving according to the religion of his fa- 
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It is true, indeed, that a great part of the National Af- 
ſembly may jullly fay, this liberty is an ineſtimable bleſſing, 
for we were poor and it has made us rich—we were almoſt 
without bread, and it has given us ſumptuous tables—we 
were forced to obey laws which the authority of Government 
had made for us, and we are now empowered to difobey 
thoſe laws which we make for others—we were compelled to 
ſubmit to every officer of the ſtate, we now make them 
obedient to our commands, and tread upon the necks of 

ings. 
| Such are the comforts of a Revolution which Mr. Paine 
and his adherents recommend to your imitation; a Revolu- 
tion which, while it has plunged France into every diſtreſs 
that can befal a nation, gives a few uncertain, ruinous, and 
{hort-lived privileges to a {mall band of the moſt worthleſs 
A in it. Theſe are the conſequences of a Revolution 
brought on by mad, tumultuous, unretletting, popular inſur- 
rections, excited and fomented by factious clubs and ſocieties; 
and who alone, of twenty-five millions of people, arc in any 
degree the gainers, if gainers they can, with truth, be called by 
this generaf calamity. EY 3 
If any thing were wanting to enforce theſe conſiderations, 
it would be the contraſt formed by your own condition. 
Yon cannot open your eyes but you mull ſee it; you cannot 
liſten but you muſt hear it; you cannot reflect a moment 


but 
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f'w 1]. 
but you muſt feel it. Equally free from the oppoſite extremes 
of miſery which France has ſucceſſively experienced, you 
neither groan under the oppreſhon of arbitrary Power, nor 
tremble at the madneſs and fury of popular confuſion. Your 
King is neither himſelf in chains, nor does he hold his ſub. 
jects in bondage. With dignity ſufficient to command re- 
ſpect. with power ſufficient to enforce obedience, his autho- 


rity is limited by the law, which 1s equally binding upon hin: | 1 


and upon the meaneſt of his ſubjeQts. 


The ſupreme legiſlative power he holds only in conjunction 
with the two Houles of Parliament; and each of the three 


branches of our Government bi an uſeful and 7 
check on the other. 


The Houſe of Lords is compoſed Aber of an ancient no- 
bility, qualified by rank, education, and property, and in— 
beriting from their anceſtors an attachment to the conſtitu- 
tion ,—or of thoſe ſelected, from time to time, from the 
orders of the church and the law, from the profeſſions of the 

navy and army, or from the reſt of the laity, and advanced 
by the Crown tor their piety, their learning, their valour, 
or their fervices. 

The Houſe of Commons is choſen by the great bulk of 
the freeholders in counties, and by different cities and bo- 
ronghs in the Kingdom, according to the ſeveral forms which 
charters or ancient cuſtom has eſtabliſhed. It, therefore, 
not only repreſents the great maſs of landed property, but it 
has an immediate connettion with property of every deſcrip- 


tion. It confills of a mixture of perſons choſen by the monied 


and mercantile interefts—by the manufacturer and mechanic 
—of thoſe whoſe fortunes have been originally acquired, or 
are fill embarked in trade. From the manner in which the 
right of ejettion is diſtributed, an opening is offered to ever 

man who rifes to eminence in his own line, whoſe ſituation 
makes him reſpetiable, or whoſe talents render him uſeful 
to the publick. Hence it is, that even the places which 
have no immediate and ſeparate repreſentative, can never 
be at a loſs to find thoſe who have a common intereſt with 
themſelves. No part of the country, no corner of the 
kingdom, feels welt neglected or forgotten z—a communi— 


cation is eſtablithed through all the claſſes of ſociety, and 


not only every delcription ok men, but every individual in 
this country, who feels himſelf agorieved, may find his way 
to parliament, and is ſure of an advocate and a friend. 
In queſtions of general concern, not only the intereſt 
of the people is conſulted, but their prevailing wiſhes 
and ſentiments have a due weight, when tempered and cor- 


retted by calm and ſober reflection. Parliament will be 


guided, 
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guided, as it ought, b 


EL one 

the ſleady current of publick opi- 
nion. But it will neither yield to the cry of a miſguided po- 
pulace, nor ſhift and turn with every guſt of the varying 
paſſions of the day. This it is which diſtinguiſhes the 
gravity, the conſiſtency, the wiſdom, of deliberative bodies, 
from the levity and inconſiſtency of republican aſſemblies, 


This forms the great excellence of our conſtitution, and 


eſtabliſhes the difference between the confuſion and anarchy 
of wild and turbulent democracies, and the ſettled courſe and 


order of a free, but well- regulated government. If we pro- 
ceed to examine the details of our ſituation, we trace every 


where the natural effects of a ſteady and regular ſyſtem, 

Look firſt at the means of national defence, one of the 
primary ends of all political fociety, FB 
Our navy, the natural bulwark of a commercial country, 
and to which we chiefly owe our pre-eminence among the 
nations of Europe, was never in fo flouriſhing or formidable 


aà condition; our military eſtabliſhment, ſmall in time of 


peace, contains, nevertheleſs, the foundation of a force ſuf. 
ficient, in caſe of emergency, to repel and reſent the attacks 
of our enemies: our officers and ſoldiers are equally diftin- 

guiſhed for their valour, their fidelity, and their diſcipline ; 


they have a common intereſt with ourſelves, and feel no 


attachment but to their ſovereign and the law. Conſider 
the ſtate of the Eſtabliſhed Church, and you will find it to 
be maintained and ſupported on principles of moderation: 
ower and truſt are confined, as they muſt neceſfarily be, 
to thoſe who join in the national religion ; but, at the ſame 
time, a free toleration is granted to every different ſe& of 
Chriſtians, and the rights of private opinion and liberty of 
conſcience are held as ſacred and inviolate. Obſerve the 


_ progreſs of national wealth; the load of public debt, by a 


wiſe and economical ſyſtem, is continually decreaſing; the 
revenue is augmented, not by new taxes, but by the effects 


of general proſperity ; ſome of the heavieſt burthens, which 


wrefiltible neceſſity had impoſed upon us, are already dimi- 
niſhed, and every year of tranquillity will afford us an in- 
creaſing relief; even at prefent, how little have the public k 
taxes interfered with induſtry or trade: within a few years 
our commerce is nearly doubled, and is ſtill rapidly in- 
creaſing; while our ſhips convey the produce of our united 
#kill and labour to every part of the globe, where the winds 
can walt and the waves can bear them. The confirmed and 
advancing ſtate of our credit, the increaſing facility of cir- 
culation, the extent, the variety, and the perfection of our 
manufactures, are the aſtoniſhment, the admiration, and 
the envy of the world. In this happy ſituation, the mild 
ſyſtem 


CCC 
Jyſtem of our laws, and the impartial adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, ſecure to every man, according to the ſtation he occu- 
pies, his full ſhare in the general proſperity, and equally 
protects the rights, the fortunes, and the intereſts of the 
higheſt and the loweſt among us. F | 
If this is a true picture of our actual ſituation ; if theſe are 


the effects of our exiſting conſtitution and form of govern- 
ment, ſupported as it is by a general love of order, a juſt 


ſenſe of our preſent advantage, and an habitual ſubmiſſion 
to our eſtabliſhed laws, what will you think of thoſe men 
who, in the form of ſober reaſoning, with the appearance of 
diſpaſſionate inquiry, and in the language of temperate pa- 
triotiſm, endeavour. to undermine thoſe principles of ſubor- 
dination which at once form and ſecure the national happi- 
neſs? Theſe men are far more dangerous than thoſe I have 


| before mentioned, becauſe they make their approaches in the 
ſeducing form of publick virtue; their aſſociations ara made 
without tumult, and their addreſſes to the people recommend 
moderation f and contain, for the purpoſe of diſguiſing their 
0 


intentions, ſome maxims of ſound political doctrine, and 


breathe a patriotic attachment to the conſtitution of their 
country: they profeſs to amend, and not to deſtroy ; to re- 


novate, and not to injure. Their public reſolutions, which 
are diſſeminated by newſ-papers, hand-bills, and pamphlets 


through every part of the kingdom, are always formed upon 


certain general principles and abſtratt propoſitions, of which 
ſome may be true, and others may have a ſpecious appear- 


ance ; but it will be diſcovered, on examination, that when 


the principles are well founded, their application is erroneous, 
and that the reſult is neither conſiſtent with any practical 
notion of government, nor with the peace and order of ſo- 
ciety. „„ | 

As their opinions point to the redreſs of evils which 
will ariſe in the beſt conſtituted governments, and thoſe po- 
litical defects which, from the incidental imperfection of all 
human inſtitutions, muſt be found in the beſt-regulated 
| ſtates, they are felt by all, though underſtood by few; and 
therefore, by repreſenting thele evils as produced by the ac- 
quired defects of government, and not by its inevitable im- 
perfections ariſing out of the general nature of human affairs 
an undiſtinguiſhed ſpirit of diſcontent may be raiſed, and, be- 
ing artfully fomented, may prove a powerful engine to pro- 
mote the views of theſe fattious aſſociations. 


To the whole courſe of reaſoning, of which I have now ' 


been ſpeaking, I anſwer at once, that theory 1s one thing, 


and that prattice is another; that many things which appear 


excellent in theory, cannot be reduced to practice: and that 


ny 
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be liable to error and perverſion. 


1 

it requires a conſiderable fhare of underſtanding, and the 
habits of experience, to determine between the one and the 
other. There is no doubt but a perfect ſyſtem of laws and 
government may be conceived ; but to be perfekt in their ap- 
plication and effefts, they muft be put in execution by be- 
ings of a ſuperior nature to man. We are very fallible 
creatures, as the firſt and beſt of us know; and the ſociety 
which we compoſe, muſt partake of our imperfections; and 
therefore, before we venture to become diſcontented with the 
government under which we live, becauſe it is not abſolutely 
pure and perfect, it would be a proof of our wiſdom to con- 
fider, how far we ourſelves, who propoſe to correct its errors 


and improve its energies, are in A e of, purity and per- 


fedtion. While men are men, the inſtitutions they form will 
You have, no doubt, heard much of late about the Rights 
of Man, and are, perhaps, acquainted with the arguments 
promulgated, with no common art, to perſuade Engliſhmen 
that they do not enjoy any of them. This dottrine of the 
Rights of Man is ſupported on the principle that all men are 
equal by nature, and that no one claſs has a real claim to 
privileges which are not the common poſſeſſion of all —— _ 
That all men are, in ſome reſpetts, equal by nature, cannot 


de denied; they all come into the world naked and helplefs; 


they all cling to the breaſt for ſuſtenance, and, after paſſing 
through the portion of life which the Univerſal Parent has 
allotted them, they retire to the common home which Na- 
ture has prepared for all her children. —But in the interval 
from the cradle to the grave, focial life forbids this equality. 
—The ſtrong and the feeble are not equal—the wiſe and the 
ignorant are not equal. | 5 85 

The difference is in corporeal ſtrength and intellectual 
faculties, which are inequalities produced by Nature her- 
lelf, are as abſolute exceptions to this principle, as the 
artificial variations which neceſſarily ariſe from a ſtate of 
fociety. We cannot be all maſters or all ſervants; wealth 
will be the lot of ſome, and labour and poverty of others. 
Thofe diſtinctions will ariſe from the unconquerable nature 
of things, which promote the union, and form the ſecurity 
of ſocial life. oe LE 1 

The firſt and primitive relations from which thoſe forms 


and eſtabliſhments are derived by which ſociety is preſerved, 


that of parent and child, produce at once the power of com- 
mand and the duty of obedience. | 


That a fociety could be formed where all rights and all 


privileges ſhould be reciprocal, is not within the reach of 
my reaſon to — 


, at leaſt of this. I am ſure, that, 


v0 


Cas}. 1 
if theſe preachers of the levelling doArine of equality had 
the power to reduce their equalizing principles to prattice, 


they muſt follow up their deſtruttion of all the old forms 


of government, by proſcribing from their political ſyſtem not 


only the arts and ſciences, but all trade, manufattures and 
commerce. 


Whatever promotes an exertion of che intellectual faculties, 


whatever encpurages a ſpirit of enterprize, Whatever tends to 
the acquiſition of fortune or of fame, muſt be forbidden by 


their confined legiſlation. 
Thoſe who live under {ach a government ul be all rulers 


and ſubjetts, teachers and pupils, maſters and ſervants, Judges 


and executioners, in their turn, 
If thele are the Rights of Man, I am ready to admit 


8 our conſtitution is formed on no ſuch baſis; but I 
may venture to aſſert, what indeed, it appears to me [I 


have already proved, that there is no one right which a 


reaſonable man would wilh to enjoy, that you do not pol- 


ſeſs under the exiſting government of your country,—You 


| have every right but the right of doing wrong. 1 ſpeak, 
always, with the reſerve of human impertettion, but ap- 
pealing to the deſcription which I have before given of 


your ſituation, and winch I call on yourſelves to witneſs; 
—let me aſk you, if you are not governed by wile laws— 
if you do not enjoy the property tranſmitted to you from 


your anceſtors, or acquired by your own {kill and induſtry, 
in perfect ſecurity ? Have you not the privilege of a trial 
by jury? Is there any power that can rightfully oppreſs | 
you, and againſt which the laws do not provide an efftettual 


remedy? Do you not fit beneath your own vines and 


our own fig-trees, and enjoy yourſelves and your poſſeſſions 


in peace? Do you not worlthip God in your 0wn way, 
and according to the forms which the ſpirit of your devotion 


ſhall preſcribe ? It is by loſing ſight of theſe bleſſings, and 


by aiming at the chimerical objects which are now held out 
by our wild reformers, that the French nation have brought 


themſelves to a condition which excites the wonder and the 
= of Europe. 

Such are the general rights which every Britiſh ſubject 
poſſeſſes; every man, be he a duke or a peaſant, equally 
feels the influence of the laws and the protection of govern- 
ment. But ſociety requires different degrees and claſſes of 
men, and each of them poſſeſſes the individual right of his 
reſpective ſituation in it, and by a coalition of the ſeveral 
pms in their various ſubordinations, that order and 


_ harmony is produced which forms the happineſs of the 
. 
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de different members of the body are made for different 
functions, but it is the co-operation ot all, in the relpettive 
diſcharge of them, that gives energy, effect, and indeed life | 
o the {iter „ Er ph” Wy 
It really aſtoniſhes me, who have lived all my lite among 
manufacturers, that any thing like a levelling and equalizing 
**#Hpicit, ſhould have got the leaſt fooung in any of our manu- 
 "*#Ztacturing towns; becaule I conceive it to be eſſential tO their 
progreſs and exiſtence, that the rich inhabitants ſhould be few, 
and the laborious many; and that the ſubordination of the 
 "Zdifferent claſſes to each other, is the life and ſoul of every 
= ſpecies of manufattory. N . | 
Buy way of example, let me ſuppoſe, for a moment, that the 
Working manufacturers of Mancheller or Birmingham ſhould 
be ſo far inflamed by theſe new- fangled dottrines of the Rights 
ol Man, as to ſay to their maſters, © We have toiled for you 
> long enough, you ſhall now toil for us :—It is by our {kill 
and induſtry that you are become rich, we will therefore have 
our rightful ſhare of the wealth acquired by our means.” Of 
2 \uch an operation of the Rights of Man, what would be the 
2X conſequence? _ 8 1 
Ruin to all—to the rich, who would be deſpoiled of 
their property; and to the poor, who would, thereby, loſe 
every means of future maintenance and ſupport. Indeed, 
_ = ut appears to me, that, in places particularly devoted to 
trade, manufactures and commerce, there can be no evil © 


ö 


= ſo much to be dreaded as popular commotions. A foreign 
enemy would repay ſubmiſſion with clemency: fire may 

| 10 be checked in its progreſs—but who ſhall fay to the mad 
| = ſpirit of popular tumult ;—Thus far ſhalt thou go and nv 

| 7 We live, it is true, in an age of luxury—but luxury is the 
certain aſſociate of wealth; and however, in a moral or a re— 
= 0 ligious view, it may be an object of ferrous concern, the 

, = trader and manufacturer, at leaf, will be diſpoſed to conſider 
= way complacency the ſource of to much advantage to thern- 

n elves. | 


: Whatever, therefore, may be the pretexts uſed to make you 

2 _ diſlatisfied with your condition, your on experience tells you 

„ every day, that the Conſtitution you live under is, in its pre- & 
"7 tent ſtate, a glonous Conſtitution. | | | 

2 You are now, my countrymen, the moſt proſperous peo- 

5 ple in che world—and it becomes you to be proud of you, 

= allotment. You muſt, ſurely, conſult your reaſon as little 

as your picty, it you look, in this world, for bleſſinęs 

pure and unnuxed, It is not in the nature of things—1t is 
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proſperity. 


J | 
not in the order of Providence, for man to poſſeſs them, 
Be thankful, therefore, for the ſuperior good you enjoy — 


repine not at the evils which human wiſdom cannot pre. 


vent? and be aſſured that thoſe reformers, who tell you 
that your government is not perfect, have in fact any 


views rather than thoſe of making it ſo. Be not ſo weak, 
or ſo ungrateful, as to ſuffer wicked and deſigning men 
to inflame you into diſcontent—and ſpare not your bet _ 
_ exertions to check the ſpirit of it in others. Treat the 
| buſy, meddling, ſeditious zeal of reforming aſſociations 


with the contempt they deſerve z—purſue the honeſt and 
induſtrious occupations from which you, and your families, 


have derived ſuch conſtant advantage, and avail yourſelves of 


the preſent tranquillity to improve your own and the public 


In a word—recolle&t the well-known ſtory, as it is given 


in the Spettator, of a man who, though he was in a ſtate 


of perfect health, ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded by empirics 


and mountebanks, that he would be better if he doſed him- 


ſelf with their noſtrams :—the conſequence was, as might 


naturally be expected, that he ſoon ruined his health, and 
brought on a decline, which carried him to the grave. As 


an acknowledgement of his folly, and as a warning to others, 
he ordered the following epitaph to be inſcribed on his 


tomb: I was well—I endeavoured to be better—and 
t . 5 


That you may all of you poſſeſs the wiſdom to avoid a ſimi- 


lar conduct, that your trade, manufactures, and commerce 
may continue to flouriſh, that the free conſtitution and 


ſuperior happineſs of our country may remain undiſturbed 
by foreign foes, or domeſtic enemies, is the ardent wiſh of 


Vour fincere FRIEND, 


A TRUE-BORN ENGLISHMAN. 
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SHORT HIN TS upon LEVELLING, 


EXTRACTED FROM 
Dr. VINCENT” $ DISCOURSE, on May 13. 1792, 


ADVERTISEMENT, 
* will probably occur to the Reader, upon peruſal of che 


following pages, that when poverty 1s ſtated as an evil 


. of neceſſity, the remedy of the evil ought to be found, not 
in the will of man, but in the ordinance of law. FT he 
Author is aware of the objection, and begs leave to obviate 
It, by remarking, that the moral part of the argument was 
his fole concern; it was for this reaſon that he has conh- 
dered even the poor laws not as a legal injunction, but as 
an inſtitution derived from the diſpoſition of the people. 


There 1s no political cure for poverty but the encourage= 


ment of induſtry. This is a point thoroughly underſtood 
by the Legiſlature, and provided for by the law. In this 
view, every drawback and bounty, every protecting duty, 
every regulation of the corn trade, and every aſſiſtance 
given to the fiſheries, ought to be regarded as political cha- 
"ity, tending to promote induſtry, and to find employment 
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for the people. The principles on which this ſyſtem is 


founded, may be traced in the following pages; the ſyſtem 


itſelf is left to be developed by thoſe, whoſe buſineſs is po- 
litical reſcarch. 

A plain argument may pioduce its effec} by due atten— 
tion to arrangement and perſpicuitv ; and if, among the 
numerous publications of the preſent day, directed to the 
ſame object, theſe HIN ſhall in any degree contribute to 
promote peace, ſubordination, brotherly love, and Chriſtian 
charity, no apology is requiſite for obtruding on the Pub- 
lic the ſentiments of an individual, 


, 


Al: Hiſtory and al] experience pr ove, that wherever So- 
- ® ciety exiſts, there mult exiſt a claſs of poor. Thoſe 
who de ny the neccllary exiſtence of ſuch a claſs, who aſſert 
that the gifts of Nature and the bounties of Providence are 
common to all, intend no good to the poor themſelves, 


but mean to excite diſcontent and tumult, and uſe the poor 


as an inſtrument in an attack meditat ted upon the rich. 
Now whatever produces convulſion in a State, tends nov 
to diminich, but to inereaſe the number of the poor. 

But if the poor conſider poverty as an evil, it will be 
both a moral and a ſocial duty to teach the poor themſelves, 
that it is an evil they ſuffer not from the nature of the 
Government they live under not from any ſyſtem of op- 
pietiion planned by their ſuperiors- not from want of 
good laws or regulations, but from the conſtitution of ſo- 
cicty; and that however it is the object and the intereſt of 

every goed Government to alleviate poverty, all attempts to 
eradicate it, tend finally to the diſſolution of ſocicty, and 
not to the removal of the evil. 

And if the evil is without remedy, ſome philoſophers, 
perhaps, may be raſh enough to affert that ſociety ought to 


be diflolved. Bur to this we cannot aſſent, becauſe a 


ſtate of nature, for one evil it removes, induces a thouſand 
more noxious and more deſtructive; it does not better the 
condition of the poor, but deſtroys all the other cleſſes in 
the community; it does not relieve the poor from oppreſ- 
ſion, but deprives them of protection and ſupport. | 
There is in “fact no ſuch thing as a {tate of nature, nor 
ever was. | ne paſhons of man, his wants, deſires, hopes, 
and fears, all reclaim againſt it : ſavage life is only one 
ſep indeed removed from it, and that ftate which ap- 


_ proaches towards it, is miſerable exactly in proportion to 


its approach. The very beggar in ſociety, if he has no 
Property, | 


t F 3 


5 property, has a life to Joſe, and that is -roteied but if 
> ſociety is diſſolved, there is no law but force, A ſtate of 
nature is a ſtate of war*, 


It is in vain to argue this, becauſe it is what no rational 


| man will diſallow; but if it is once granted that ſoetety is 
> neceſſary for man, we muſt take it with all the evils that 
attend it; and if thoſe evils are of zeceſſtty, they ought to 


occaſion no more repining at the courſe of the moral and 
political world, than ſtorms and tempeſts, diſeaſe and : 
pet lence, cauſe | in the ordinary courſe of nature, 

It is not my intention to pronounce, that poverty is not 
an evil; for though it is a good when compared with the 
miſeries of ſavage life, it is an evil at leaſt by compariſan, 
when put in competition with the bleſſings thoſe ENJOY: who 
are poſſeſſed of rank, dignity, and fortune. 


| Granting, however, that it is an evil, let us next 


cConſider the means of alleviating it; and this bas employed 


the minds of the wiſeſt and beſt men in all ages. Philoſo- 
phy and Religion exhort us to reſtrain our wants within 
the limits of our circumſtances; and in truth, wherever 
this can be effected, it produces a real happineſs which 
even the rich ſeldom enjoy. But as the great body of man- 
kind is not actuaied by motives of this fort, and few in any 
rank are capable of refinement ſo exalted, we muſt come to 
the practice of mankind inſtead of ſentiment, and examine 
the plans which have been propoſed to remedy the evil. 

1. One of the moſt {pecious ſchemes produced for this 
purpoſe, is an equal diviſion of land; and there is nothing 
that at firſt ſig: appears ſo pleaſing to the people, fo juſt, 
and rational. It is, however, in fact deluſive to the higheſt 
degree; for at the ſame time it excites envy, malevolence, 
and all the worſt paſſions cf the human breaſt, it is a rob- 
bery on the rich, and no rea] relief to the poor. 

This experiment has been tricd in more inſtances than 
one, but has conſtantly failed in the execution, or event; 
nor can it ever anſwer, till you can make every portion df 
land equal in value as well as extent, and every POO 
equal in talents, induſtry, and virtue, 

If we can ſuppoſe a whole peo-le entering upon a new- 
diſcovered country without inhabitants, it IS the only in- 


* The nations which approach neareſt to a ſtate of nature, are the Ame- 
rican Indians and New Zealanders, aid of both it way be ſaid, their hind is 
againſt every man, and every man's hand againſt them. They not only flay 
their enemies, but eat them ; ; and hinory infurms us this always was the 
caſe in f nike eirs umſtances. | 

| A 2 2 ſtance 


E 1 


Rance we can find, in which ſuch an allotment could take 
place, con! fftently with juſtice; and this inſtance has not 
yet occurred in the hiſto:y of mankind. 

2. A ſecond inſtance, which has occurred too frequent- 

ly, is, where a conquering nation has divided the lands of 
the conquered : the injuſtice heie is to the conquered only; 
among the conquerors, all is equal, fair, and juit. In this 
fituation were the Iſraelites, when they divided the land of 
Canaan. But if we ſuppoſe that after this diviſion was 
once made, it continued to prevent, or ſerved to eradicate 
poverty, we have read our Bible very imperfectly ; for 
Moſes declares in expieſs words, that the poor ſhould never 
ceaſe out of the land. 
A third inftance is, where, in a country long elt 
dlilhed, and where all the incqualities of property have al- 
ready taken place, an attempt has been made to appoint a 
new diviſion, to ſtrip the rich, and give an equal portion 
to every individual of the community. 

This attempt has been made in ſeveral countries, but 
except in one inſtance was never carried into execution: 
in that inſtance indeed the event correſponded to the de- 
ſign of the legiſlator who effected it; but the deſign itſelf 
was faulty, and the plan of government it produced could 
not ſerve as à model for any other nation upon carth. Fi- 
gure to yourſelves a nation ef warriors without agriculture, 
arts, commerce, or manufacture, and you will ſee that 
fuch a people could not exiſt without ſlaves to till the ſoil. 
1 to yourſelves a military claſs of citizens ruling over 

a populace of flaves *, and thoſe ae +4 ven times the 
number of their maſters, and you may then form ſome 
conception of that State which: hiſtory holds up to us as a 
pattern of equality, as the pride of Greece, and the admi— 
ration of mankind. 

In this caſe the equality of the free citizens generated of 

neceſſity a Claſs of {laves; and if the experiment were tried 
at this day in any nation of Europe, though een might 
not be the conſequence, there is no raſhneſs in aft urming 


that ſomething worſe would follow than poverty with all 
its evils, 


The Helots of L cedamon were not, properiy ſpeaking, the ſlives of 
individuale, but cf the public, though doubtleſs many of them were domeſti- 
gated, But the jult idea of Helotiſm is a nation of ſlaves under a nation of 
Warriors. The Penefiz of Theſſaly were in the ſame condition, 

Þ+ 1 take this eſtimate from the number of Helots who attended the Lace- 
dæmonian army at the battle of Platzea, There is much reafton to believe 
Gat the diſproportion was far greater, 

The 


E 
The poor, perhaps, of our own country, when they look 


up to the immoderate wealth of ſome individuals, and fee 
the manner in which that wealth is too frequently miſuſed, 


naturally conceive that a more equal diſtribution of pro- 
. 


perty would be mor- conſiſtent with juſtice, and the cer- 
tan means of relieving their own wants ; but if the expe- 
riment were tiied, either by a new diviſion of land, or mo- 
ney, the reſult would not be relier, but dilappointment. 
For if we were to ſtimat? the inhabitants of England at 
ten * millions, and divide the land equally among them, it 
amounts by a very eaſy computation to leſs than four acres 
a man. Suppoſe then every individual pofſeficd of ſuch an 
eſtate, how is he to cultivate it? If he has been an artiſan, 
he is ignorant of the means: if he has been an huſband— 
man before, he knows it will not ſupport the oxen for his 
plouzh ; he cannot hire aſſiſtants, for all are maſters; he 
cannot hire or borrow cattle, for all are as unable to main- 
tain them as himſelf, He mult dig and fow and reap 
with his own hands; he muſt ſubmit to the primeval 
uric of Adam; all the remedies of this curſe, which the 
experience of fix thouſand years has diſcovered, mult be 
thrown away, and he mult fit down juſt where Adam 
began. In the mean time if all are huſbandmen, where is 
the manufacturer to clothe him? where is the mariner to 
export his produce, or bring him the produce of other 


countries? ä 


Put }et us try this queſtion again, by dividing all the 
money and moveable property of the nation; and ſuppoſe 
the haare of cach individual to amount to twenty pounds or 
{orty, or any.indefinite ſum, how are the poor to be bet- 
tered by this? Why they would live till the ſum was ex- 
penucd without labour. That is happineſs in truth; but 
when it was expended, they muſt return to labour again, 


1 


414 WACre are they to find an employer? All would be 


I ſtate the number of inhabitants at ten millions, and the number of 
acres at between thirty and forty millions. | 
The number of inhabitants will be thought too large, but the argument 
vill be ©qu21ly valid whether you give every man four acres or ſix. 1 do not 
tink, however, that I rate the inhabitants too high: for when we recollect 
tat our political arithmeticians calculated the ſpecie of the nation at about ten 
or twelve mMilloas, which upon the gold coinage proved to be between thirty 
ng toity, we have ſome reaſon to doubt their exactneſs in regard to popu- 
ation. | 
Sir William Petty eſtimates twenty-einht or twenty- nine millions of acres. 
Dr. Davenant reckons five millions and a half for the number of inhabi- 


tants, and gives ſeven acres and a half a man. 
Major Grant allows four acres a man, 
dee Chambers's Dit, art, Acre, and Pol, Arith, 
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maſters without ſervants, or ſervants without maſters, and 
the ſyſtem would be complete if they could have a nation 
of Kings, and an army of Generals. But Jet us ſuppoſe 


that the induſtrious man has improved his talents, while 5 


the profligate has ſquandefed his ſhare; what is the con- 
ſequence ? but that the frugal and provident. muſt ſubmit _ 
to a neu diviſion, and the idle and {Da NYONEG plunder him 


_ over again, | 


We way illuſtrate this by a familiar inſtance, which the 


eh WI] feel as forcibly as the rich; for if it ſhould ever 


ecome illegal for one man to be richer than another, the 


ſavings of the poor are as liable to plunder, as the hoards of 
the rich. If a Jabourer has ſaved twenty ſhillings at the 


end of the year, four vagabonds ſhall tell kim, that he has 


no right to be richer than themſelves ; that they have no- 
thing, and therefore he muſt ſurrender four parts of his 


ain tot em, and conſole himſelf with the fifth. 
I w.fh to ſpeak a language wiich the mcaneſt individual 


may underſtand ; I wiſh to teach the poor that every plan 


of this ſort is de! lun ve. that even their own intereſt is con- 
cerned in the well being of their ſuperiors, and that what- 


_ ever tends to diflolve the tie, inſtead of reieving their 


wants, would add tenfold to their miſery. 
One conſideration has been reſerved purpoſely for this 


place, and that 1s the affe of {tripping the rich, to add 


to the poor. 

In the firſt place, then, there are more honourable ways 
open for acquiring wealth in our own country, than uſu- 
ally occur in others; and if wealth has been acquired by 

atient induſtry, by ſuperior talents or abilities, by hazards 


of life or health in a foreign country, by publie ſervices at 


home, what viler ſpecies of robbery can be conceived than 
to ſtrip the poſſeſſor of the fruit of his an and reduce 
him to his original condition? | 

Injuſtice of this kind muſt put a ſtop to all induſtry in 
the lower orders, to every exertion of talents, knowledge, 
or abilities in the higher, We ſow in hope that we may 
reap, we ſeck knowledge in hope that it may profit us: 


take away that hope, and you baniſh all knowledge out of 
the world, and reduce the earth to be a ene again. 


It may be ſaid, however, that wealth is ſometimes ob- 
tained by unjuſt, fraodutent, or diſhonourable means; and 
this undoubtedly is true. But againſt fraud and injuſtice 
the law provides a remedy in every well regulated commu- 


nity; and againſt diſhonourable means; we mult ſet the 


opinion of mankind, Laws cannot be framed againſt every 
Improper 
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d — improper acquiſition of wealth, without encroaching at 
1 the ſame time on the ſecurity of legal property; and the le- 
2 _—= curity of property is the fuſt incitement to exertion, the 
e > firſt band and object of ſociety. GY „„ 
- 4.᷑. But there is another plan for reducing immoderate 
"+22 riches, and leflening the inequality of mankind, which is, 
n by aboliſhing the right of primogeniture, and dividing 
property into equal ſhares upon the deceaſe of the poſſeſſor. 
In this, the poor have little concern, as no ſhare of the 
rf = divifion would devolve on them; and unleſs we can ſuppoſe 
them actuated from mere envy with the deſire of humiliating 
. thoſe above them, we can find no immediate intereſt they 
have in contributing to promote ſuch a defſign. 
s Hut in the deſign itſelf, if there is no rubbery, there is 
- itil the greateſt injuſt:;ce, and the moſt evident impolicy. 
S [he laws call upon us all to be induſtrious ; the laws pro- 
___=X tect that property which is the effect of our induſtry; 
1 => but if freſh laws ſhall afterwards deprive us of the diſpoſal 
n opt our property, law is no longer conſiſtent with itſelf, 
but contradictory ; for on the one hand it cheriſhes in- 
- = duftry, and on the other repteſſes it. The firſt grand ſpur 
do indultry is the ſecurity of property; the ſecond is liberty 
= ofuling it at the will of the poſſeſſor: if either of theſe be 
3 checked, induſtry is nipped in the bud; and in our own 
d = country, it induſtry were once diſcouraged, the poor, in- 
>» ttead of finding bread, would be annihilated, . 
s lt is a political qu:ftion, How far a rich nobility, a 
wealthy gentry, a fubſtantial yeomanry, contribute to the 
V > ſupport of liberty, and the well being of the community? 
8 Diſmiſſing this therefore as a conſideration foreign to our 
t purpoſe, let us conſider the wealth of individuals as the 
1 produce of induſtry, or the means of promoting it. I ſay. 
O = then, that extenſive comme: ce implics extenſive capitals ;_ 
that capitals are employed in the commerce of our 
1 - own country equal to the property of Princes; that 
A it the merchant was compelled to divide his ſubſtance by 
7 any law whatever, excluſive of the check it would be on 
: his own induſtry, it would deſtroy the poſſibility of con- 
f daucting any extenſive commerce; and that if the merchant 
is driven from his profeſſion, the manufacturer muſt fail, 
the loom muſt ſtand {till, and the ploughſhare ruſt in the 
1 = furrow. „„ „ + ad 
> = To remove deluſions of this kind from the minds of 
dhe people, is not merely a moral, but a civil and a 
2 1 focial duty; for whatever tends to diſſolve the bands, . 
7 or diſturb the order of ſocicty, is the ſource of envy, 
1 5 - A4 | zalcvolence, 


ih 335 
1 2 
't | 1 
U E 1 Z 
il malevolenee, jealouſy, hatred, and all the fouleſt paſſions 3 
(| of the human heart. Whatever tends to hold men toge— a 
* ther by ties of common inte reſt, produces mutual affe ation, Ip 
[i g00d- -will, and charity, makes us better men, better c'ti= = 
if rens, and Chriſtians; and lerves to promote the obj-ct L Of c 
i | ail ſociety, that is, PEACE. a 
11 | FA) 
k II. All remedies of this kind therefore which have been 5 
5 propoſed are nugatory and deluſive; but let us now conſi— t 
\W der thoſe which Society icſelf holds forth, which are uſually - -, , 
it eſteemed ſalutary and practicable, Which are in ſome ſenſe 0 
RA : efficacious, becauſe, though they do not eradicate the ev! 1, 1 
k they aſſuage the pain, and moderate the effects. 0 
1 The poor, perhaps, would think it mockery, after what r 
1 has been ſaid, if th: y were told that the moſt certain re- t 
10 lief was to be found in patience and content; and yet the 2 
. poet and the moraliſt paint content in the cotta re, and > 
it anxiety as the conſtant att-ndant on the palace and the 11 
bi, throne, But the tuch is, that content belongs no more 
4 | to the one than the other; men are equally diſſatisfied in 
[ | hizh ſtations as in low, and thoſe only in both have the 
if | greateſt chance for happineſs, who are moſt virtuous ant 
lh beſt employed. 1 
1 But if content is not to be e > next object is in- 5 
i duſtry, and induſtry in ſome degree implics diſcontent; for 

ii all that labour earneltly endeavour to better their preſent 

iſh ſituation, If we trac? up the conſequences of this in 

if higher life, it relieves the great from that liſtleſsneſs ariſing 
from facility of enjoyment which riches preſent to them 

1 too profuſely ; and if we examine it among the lower or- 

_ AE ders, it is the ſource of order, decency, and ſobriety ; it 

I | begets habits which, if they ate not virtuous, are allied to 

i virtue, which render men uſelul to ea: h ot her, and pro- 


ſi able to ſociety. 


But if induſtry is propoſed to man by nature as an ad- 
vantage and a bleſſing—if every form of lociety tends to 
forward and promote it, let us refle&t with pleaſure that 
our own Conſtitution goes beyond all others in the means 
it has taken to perfect this deügn. 

For whatever ſccurity other G vernments may hold out, 
if there is a country in the world where property is more 
ſecure than in another, it is our own. But there is like? 
wiſe an additional ſpur, which, though it acts ſecretly 
and imperceptibly, is, perhaps, the firſt cauſe of that vigour 

nd energy which has raiſed our commerce above that of 
all 
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: a the nations which ſurround us. The road * to ho- 
mnour, rank, and dignity, is open to all; there is no Aa. 
obſtruction to prevent the artiſan from obtaining the molt 


1 honourab e {tation in his country; for, though the prize 
can fall to few; the hopes extend to ail; and hence ariſes 


an emulation through all the intermediate ſteps to rank, 


which invi gorates and animates the whole community. 


Perhaps we may be told this is the fair fide of the pic- 


ture, for it is impoſſible that all ſhould ſucceed ; and there-- 
fore that when we preſent theſe hopes to their mind, we 


deceive them in the outſet, and make them more unhappy 
in the event. But to this we may anſwer, that there 1s no. 
deluſion poſſible ; for every hope which can be propoſed to 
render men induſtrious, makes them happy, not only in 
the end they purſue, but in the purſuit ittelf.“ Induſtry 


may not attain its object; but in this co ountry, at leaſt, it 
will never fail of obtaining bread and maintenance, 15 
5 parely miſs of competence and comfort, 


If however it ord fail, the law has provid-d a remedy 


BY [for the failure. The Poot Laws are the act of the com- 
Z munity, and if alms are the charity of individuals, the POOr 
Laws comprehend the chari: y of the nation. If it ſhould. 
be thought that there is no ch arity in giving what the 0 
com pels us to give, 1 anfwer, thiit we make our own laws 
in this country, and that if a tix for the poor were now to 
be laid on for the firſt time, the repreſentative body would 


not, nay could not, raiſe it without the conſent of the 


people. 


Let us view the Poor . in 1 light, and we 


ſhall find that they are a remedy againſt deſpair +; and 


perhaps it will be acknowled: ged, that in this reſpect we 
evince the wiſdom as well as 8 benevolence of the na- 


tion. The poor in any country are ſeldom dangerous un- 
leſs they are deſperate ; but if in{uftry has failed, there can 
be no deſpair while thers is a Certa.niy of ſupport, Andif 
po ofligacy has induced diltrets, it is better that even the 


The principal popular governments in 8 are Venice, Holland, and 


95 Swilze land, 


In Venice, the barcier between the nobility and the people is never paſſed. 
In Holland Every city is A republic, but the sovetument of cach is in tlie 


| 5 hands Of an ar ſtocracy. 


In Switzerland the peaſant can never be a ſenater. 
the enornnties 2l{0 which extreme wiretchedneſs induces the loweſt 
order of ſociety to commit, ate in a manner remedied in England by the in- 


mee relief of is poor ra: bes > Review ot Mr, Necker's Adminiſtration, 
EPAage 250. 
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profligate ſnould hnd a refuge, than have a plea ſor refort- 


ing to fraud, violence, or rapine. 


leavy as this burthen is unon the people, it is Rill the 


loweſt and the laſt reſource of the unhappy ; low, how- 


ever, as it is, thoſe who complain of it molt are not thoſz 
who have had recourſe to it from unavoidable diſtreſs, but 


thoſe who from ſloth, icleneſs, and. profligacy, have Ne 
other refuge left; and if it were poſſible to exclude the 
latter, the former might be maintained in comfort, and 
the nation be delivered of half its burthen at the fac 
time. 


Having thus conſidered theſe taxes as the charity of the 


nation, we come naturally to conſider the charity of in- 


dividuals; and on this head the poor have leſs right to 


complain in this country than in my o:her throughout 


the world. 
For here what we ought to admire moſt, is not the libe- 


ral hand that gives, but the liberal ſpirit which diQates, 
and the deliberate e which directs. The prodiga!l 
may give from thoughtleſsneſs, the oſlentatious from va- 


ni'y, the miſer from very hatred of his heir; we may give 


al! our goods to the poor, and yet, if we have not charity 
of heart, it is nothing worth. 


But | naintain, that the liberal ſpirit of this nation at 


the preſent hour is all directed to its proper end; it is in 


every inſtance dr/igned & to relieve unavoidable diſtreſs, or 
promote induſtry; and whateyer promotes an augments 
the ſum of happineſs in the world. 
From blindneſe, decrepitude, idiotiſm, or 1 it is 
true, no advantage can be derived to the public. When, 
therefore, we contribute to ſupport the poor under theſe 
calamities, we mean only to alleviate the miſeries of life, 


Without propoſing any benefit to our country ; but in every 
other inſtance, when we relicve the poor, cur only object is 
to encourage induliry, and place them in a fituation to 


exert it. We neither pretend to feed or clothe them, or 
gi:ie them Houſes; ſor theſe, we tell them, it is their 
duty to labour; . duty enjoined them by God, 
by the law of Society, by their rank as Men and Citizens: 

if any will not work, neither ſhould he eat (is is a maxim 


not wy of Religion But of Nature, Morality, and Scciety} ; 
but in every caſualty of life, which either the narrown<ls 


* D. ſgued I fry. and ] hope executed; for in every charity where atten- 
tion is paid to cowemys each fabſcriber can do more gocd by his ſubſcripticuy 


Fan hy of the ſame ſur on the ſame objects biniſelf, 
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of means or the improvidence of the careleſs has neglecbed 


to provide againſt, the generoſity of the rich has almoſt 
Taken the whole burthen upon itſelf; 


*Z The ſuperior orders of this Country might walk through 
the Streets of this EEE Pens, and ch: llenge the poor with 
having nothing to complain of except a life of labour; 

ze and that,” they might ſay, „is not allott-d you by the 
66 HEE of Man, but by the will of God.” 

But to the ſick, to the lame, to the impotent, they : 
might ſay, “ There i is a houſe to receive you, to feed you, 
84 to cure you, and reſtore you to your family and friends. 

„ Are your diſeaſes the effects of vice, itil] you are not 
ze abandoned: there is relief held out to you, Go, be 


„ cured, and fin no more. 


« And you, wretched proſtitutes, who have been be- 


wo trayed yourſelves, and now lupport a wretched exiſtence 
by betraying others, if you can yet repent, there is a 

2% home open to receive you; there is forgiveneſs held out 

to you in this life, which you thou; My was loſt ; there 
a are means of reſtoring you to the world, if you will ac- 
„ cept them. 


Where is the male factor juſt delivered from impriſon- 


ment and bonds, who is now reduced by deſpair to re- 
turn to fraud, robbery, or rapine ? If he will labour, 
„there is labour for him; if he will not, miſery and de- 
e ſſtruction are only the juſt meaſure of his iniquity. 
Where is the youth brought up in profligacy, perverted 
„by ill example, or abandoned to a life of ſordid loth, 
ho is not now received, clothed, protected, and pro- 
e vided with the means of life and occupation? Is there 
any calamity, any ſpecies of diſtreſs, which is not anti- 
2* cipated by the liberality of the benevolent ?” 
—_ Such is the language which the Rich in this Country 
= might hold to the Poor. | 
And the Poor themſelves may learn, that if the ties 
which bind all orders together in this country were once 


diſſolved, whatever calamities the wealthy might be in- 


* Tvolved | in, would fall with double weight upon themſelves, 
3 = when there would be no refource to look tyu—no friend, no 
| protector, no benefactor, 
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By WILLIAM MAIN WARING Eq. Cue 1m2AY, 


GENTLEMEN, 
SEFORE you retiie from the Court to proceed to your 
38 buſineſs, I muit requeſt you will permit me to cal 


your att ee 10 {c me saft tres of Fre at importance t us a 
all, in wich the T ranquillity and H ppinefſs of the Coun. 


try are molt materially concerned, and which it is your 


paiticular province at this time, as the Grand Jury for this 
great a and Pop: 1Jous ny & tO enquire Into and preſent. 
His Mojeity has four d it neceilary to iſſue a fſecon! 


Proclamation, in 0 it is ſet farth, that the utm- „ in- 


5 


duſlry is fit! emp. oyed by vile tre fa perſons within this We 
don, GE. ng in concert W! th perjons in foretgn paris, with a 
view 1 ſubvert the Laws ard abliſhed Conſt: tutron of this 
Realm, and to dl. 11 oy al! Order and Gou:rnment ibirein; and 


that a ſpirit of time: t an dif: ruen, thereby excite, his lates o 
fhe dun 1tfelf in as ff riot 255 77 5 


The methods which have lately been purſucd by evil 
diſpoſed perf: Ns to d. {turd the Peace 25 d good Or. de r ot t 11 5 
K. ngde m, to introduce anarchy and conſulion among us, 


10 ali nite the minds of the P“ „ple. from a due regard 40 


the Laws and our happy Conflitution, are of fo alarmins 
a naive, às to call upon all good men, upon all who have 
property to defend, or who wilh to tranſmit to oy potts: 
rity the bie i gs they enje v under 2 1 8 nt fr OGvern— 
nient, to aid and atk t in bez ng buch Offen ders 10 ulticé. 
Gentlemen, the Conititution of this Country hath 5 
been the cnyy 2 nd admtration of other nations. I he] 


berty, the {: Curt: a +4, the * Ot tion which eye fY One 6 Rohs 


in his perſen and property, by the wiſ.iom of our laws "and 
the purity of their 8 en. have made this country the 
gefiied atylum of the Wrerched and cppreſſed. Here a 
ranks are alike prove Ag, all are alike amenable 10 the lawe, 
1] ſubject to che fame puniſnments, and quehy con pel— 
Jible to make retribution for injuries committed. In this 
country the aw is no refpetier of perſons, In our Cour 


Si 2 ce all are equal ; high and low, 1ich aud poor, a“ 
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dre alike the care of our laws. This is the happy Equality 


Which every one is entitled to, and enjoys, in this coun 


; try—and It is the only Equality confiſtent with any form 
of government, with any ſyſtem of ſociety. Equality, in 
the ſenſe in which it is now attempted to be inculcated in- 
p the minds of the people, by craity and deitgning men, 
Is, in the nature of things, impoſtble. _ 
Ihe wildeſt Savages, in the rudeſt ſtate of nature, look 
up to ſome one as their chief or head, to lead and to pro- 
ttect them. The Author of our Being has not mide us 
5 equal we cannot make ourſeives ſo. We were meant for 
ſociety, and endowed with dificrent powers and faculties 
to aſſiſt each other; the ſtrong muit protect the weak; 


the weak will contribute to the convenience and accom- 


modation of the ſtrong. It is the ſuperior bleſlingg which 
God has beſtowed on the human race, to unite us together 
by mutual dependance on each other: from this arile all 
the comforts and endearments of human life. Of all crea- 
tures upon earth, Man would be the moſt wretched out of 
"7 ſtate of ſociety; no ſocicty can exiſt without Laws and 
Regulations for the ſupport of it; and thoſe eſtabliſhed 
pere are confeſſed by all nations to be the beſt adapted to 
give ſecurity, comfort, and happinels, | | 


> You however, Gentlemen, are no ſtrangers to the fact 
{for it is too notorious), that doctrines have of late been 
maintained and propazated, and writings moſc induitri- 
—Oully dijperſed, with a view to create in men's minds dif- 


Content with our Conſtitution and preſent Form of Govern- 


ment. Attempts are daily making to perſuade men they 
Have not thoſ- rights to which they are entitled—to delude 
and impole upon weak minds, and excite them to procecd- 
ings, which, if not put a ſtop to, may be of very ſerious 
"Conſequence to us all. - | | 
The Liberty of the Preſs is one of the glorious privileges 

of Engliſhmen—it is effential to the liberty of the ſubject, 
tio the exiſtence of a free ſtate, while exerciſed for lawtul 
and juſt purpoſes ; but when it is made uſe of as the inftru- 
ment of ſlander and detraction, to deſtroy the comfort and 
happineſs of individuals, or to diſturb the harmony and good 


order of the ſtate, to miſlead and impoſe upon the weak and 


Ignorant, it becomes the moſt miſchievous and deſtructive 


Engine that can be put into the hands of wicked and ill-de- 


Uening men. A man may injure his country and violate 
the law by the publication of ſcditious and inflammatory 


Piritings more than by any other method, ing ſmuch as the 
pbeiſon which ſuch writings contain is mots extenſively dif- 


ſtitution 
may point out inconvenjences — may ſuggeſt improve- 


f Government 


E 


ſeminated, more e effectually and ſecretly 'nfuſed into men's 


minds than it could he by any other mode of proceeding. 
Gentlemen, mary well- diſpoſed perſons who would 


"Grd at the thought of COmmutng an act of treaſon, 


will innocently take a book to their cloſet, and read it; 
ſome from merc curioſity, ſome from a delire of inden 
tion; and if they have not jude gment to detect, and ſtrength 


of mind to reſiſt, the fallacious arguments ind falſe rea- 


fonings made uſe of by artſul and evil-minded men to im- 
poſe upon and miſlead, they inſenſibly fall into the ſnare 
prepared for them; and though they may not perhaps, at 
firſt, be worked up to acts of outrage and violence, are 
gradually julled into a ſtate of indifference for the preſerva- 
tion of that Conſtitution which they are taught to believe 
is oppreſſive, and withholds from men their zult rights. 


Theſe, and a long train of evils, are the conſequences of 


ſeditious publications. That wr may examine our Con- 
the principles on which it is founded 


ments——may examine the conduct of "the Miniſters 
all theſe, Gentlemen, are privileges 
which every Britiſh ſubje& enjoys, But the publica- 


tion of libellous and ſeditious namphlets and papers 


having a direct tendency to ſubvert and deſtroy the Con- 
ſtitution, to irritate men's n:inds, to fill them with ground- 
leſs jealouſies and diſcontents, and to bring together de- 


Juded populace for the purpoſe of altering the Conitity- 


tion, or coming to reſolutions contrary to the eſtabliſhed 

Laws of the Country---all this is at once ſounding the 
trumpet of Rebellion, and inviting evil-difpoſed or mit- 
guided men, whole minds have been poiſoned by the pro- 
moters of ſedition, to commit acts of violence and outrage, 

by which the life and property of every good ſubject will 
be in danger, and at the mercy of a lawleſs mob, puſhes 


on to deſperate meaſures by the hope of plunder, and eſta- 


bliſhing an imaginary Equality. When writings of this 
ſort appear, it is the duty of every ge to uſe his endeavours 
to ſuppreſs them, and bring the offenders to juſtice, But 
you, Gentlemen, in the fituation in which you ſtand, are 


more immediately called upon to bring forward offences of 


O 
this fort. If it is within your own knowledge who the 


writers or publiſhers are, you are to preſent them. If 


charges againſt ſuch perſons are bronght before you by in- 
dictment, you will conſider them ſeriouſly; and if; upon 
the evidence you hear, you find them proper for further 
inquiry, you will declare them TRUE BILLS, that the party 
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accuſed may be wade amenable to the law, and, if guilty, 


may be brought to puniſhment. You are not to try---not 
do hcar and determine the offence, but only to ſay whether 
the party accuſed ought to be put upon his trial, Such is 


the caution and humanity of our Conſtitution in favour of 


the Liberty of the Subject, that without your aſſent pro— 


- . N N 
4 * 


ſecutions for the higheſt crimes which can be committed 


muſt ſtop, This is a great and important truſt committed 
to you; in the wiſe and juſt exerciſe of which, the Safety 


of the State. the Rights of the People, and the Preſerva- 


tion of the Conſtitution, are deeply concerned. 
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However great and heigous offences may be, the even- 


handed juſtice of this country proceeds by known, regular, 


and Rated rules. You muſt firſt declare that the accuſed. 


ought to be tried; another Jury muſt hear the accuſation 


and defence, and pronounce whether he be guilty or not : 
ſo that two Juries muſt give ſanction to the procceding, 
before puniſhment can be inflicted. Such is the ſecurity 
which every one has in an Engliſh Court of Criminal 


Judicature. 


One would bare thought the melancholy fate of thoſe. 


8 by unfortunate and deluded perfons who ſuffered the dreadful. 
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ſentence of the law in coniequence of the active part they 


took in the riots which diſgraccd this metropolis in 1780, 
= would have been a warning, at leaſt as Jong as that ſcene 
= of confuſion and miſchiet was recent in every one's mind 
= ---but, alas! thoſe examples do not ſeem to have had the 
deſired effect. Efforts are making by the enemies to our 


proſperity and happineſs to check our career of glory, and 
to deſtroy this beautiful fabric, TAE ENGLISH CON- 
S TITUTION, reared and perfected by the wiſdom and 


experience of many ages. 
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That Meetings convened, and Aſſociations formed, for 


the purpoſe of foreing an alteration in our Laws, and 


changing the Conſtitution, are highly criminal, cannot 


but be obvious to every one of common underſtanding, who 
= will give himſelf a moment's time for reflection. Where 


three or more perſons allemble together to do an act not 


juſtifiable by the form of aur Conſtitution, ſuch a meeting 


27 
* 


is an unlawtul aſlembly---and it is the duty of all magit- 


= (rates and others to ſuppreſs and prevent ſuch meetings. 
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The purpote of the mecting makes the aſſembly unlawtul, 


tough the purpole is not carried into exgcution. 
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If a nuniber of perſons riotouſly and tumultuouſly aſſem- 


ble together to redreſs (hat they term), Public Gri:y- 


2 5 ances, O. to alter the eftabiiſhed La of the Land; or at- 
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tempting, by jaded on 150 violence, to force the Re 
peal of Laws, or comp:1 the enacting of new ones, it is an 
Act of I realon, ON 

Gentlemen, I need not, when I am addreſſing myſelf to 
men of your experience and ſituation in lite, detail the fc- 
veral public offences on this fubject. It is enough to ſay, 
that ee act tending to produce a breach of the peace 


to diſturb the tranquillity and good order of the kingdom 
to create diſcontent in men's minds with our Conſtitu— 
tion and Form of Government, either by actions, ſedi— 
tious writings, Iibellous and indecent prints, or in any 
other way, are all high offences and miſdemeanois 5 1 8 


for your enquiry and preſentment. 
cannot diſmiſs you without adding one word more, ON 
a matter which it is fit that a// ſhould Know, if there are 


any that are ignorant of it : 


That every one reſiding here, and enjoying the protec- 
tion of the law, is bound to allegiance and obedience «o it. 
Obedience to the law neceffarily follows protection under 
it. 

Therefore it is, that foreigners dwelling among us, and 

enjoying our protection, from whatever country they come, 
are equally amenable to the laws, and equally liable to be 


punithed as traitors, for acts of treaſon committed by them, 


or for any other crime they may be guilty. of, as if they 


were natural-horn ſubjects. 


I will detain you, G:ntlemen, no longer. I have 
thought it proper ſhortly o mention theſe f. 'veral matters 
to you, with a view of brin ing them to your recollection 
at this particular time not doubting, howeve r, but that 
you are well acquainted with this, 4090 every other parti- 
cular of your duty, aid that you are come hither well dil- 
poſed to exerciſe the power with which the Conſtitution 
has inveſted you, with prudent firmneſs, with Jukice, and 


with mercy. 


% HAVOCK AND STOIL AND RUIN ARE MY CAIN, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


; IN a populous Village in this Kingdom a conſiderable 


number of the Inhabitants have formed themſelves into 


: a BOOK SOCIETY, whereof a Committee is annually choſen 
for the purpole of ſelecting ſuch Books as they may think 
is ueber to be circulated among the Society at large. 


At a 
ecting of this Committee one of the Members thereof 


propoſed the publication entitled RIGHTS of Man,” An- 
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other Member reſiſted ſtrenuouſly the choice of a Book, 
. which he conſidered as an infidious addreſs, under a ficti= 
tious and enſnaring title, to weak heads and to bad hearts; 


as replete with indecency and ſcurrility, and as dictated by | 2 


a defire of involving a free and happy Country in confuſion .. 
and ruin. Being, however, unſucceſsful in his oppoſition, 
and being alſo unwilling that the Society ſhould ſuppoſe _ * 
him to have concurred in ſubmitting ſuch a Book to their 
peruſal, he felt it due to himſelf to PROTEST againſt the 
Vote which he had in vain endeavoured to prevent, and to 
aſſign at large the reaſons on which ſuch PRoTEsT was 
founded. T heſe reaſons, deduced from the obvious de- _ 
ſign and tendency of the work in queſtion, are detailed 
in the following ſheets, and appear in their original and 


genuine form of an Addreſs to the Society, And he flatters : 


himſelf, that his cenduct on this occaſion will be found to 


cContain an uſeful moral, deſerving the attention of thoſe, 


who in ſimilar fituations, and with ſimilar ſentiments and 


diſpoſitions, ſuffer their regard for the public welfare to bw 
ſurpriſed into inactivity and ſupineneſs, or vanquiſhed by a 
dread of appearing ſingular. 


It is but juſtice to add, that nothing is further from the 


deſign of the Writer of this PRoTEsT than to inſinuate, 8 


that the reſt of the Committee were induced to vote for 


He knows thit they held the doctrines and the deſigns of 
Mx. PAINE in abhorrence; but zealouſly, and indeed lau- 
dably attached to a principle of free diſcuſſion, and fearful 
of even appearing hoſtile to the exerciſe of a right ſo eſſen- 


tial to the exiſtence of ſocial Liberty, they ſuffered them- 


ſelves (perhaps incautiouſly, but with the beſt intentions) 
to promote the circulation of a work which endeayours to 


convert the invaluable privilege of a free Preſs into an in- 


ſtrument of deſtruction to the State. 
In the Advertiſement to the Second Part of The Rights 


of Man,” the vain Author makes his boaſt of the extenſive 


and numerous diſtribution of the copies of the Firſt Part, 


and he ſeems to infer from thence that the ſenſe of the Public 


is in his fayour. How erroneous is ſuch an inference! A 
book ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed for wild extravagance, 


the Book in queſtion from any approbation of its contents. 


conſummate audacity, and daring infolence, as“ The 


Rights of Man,” could not fail to engage a certain degree 
of public attention, upon the ſame principle that the ex- 


 hibition of a monſtrous animal production will excite 


notice and attract gazers in proportion to the hideous de- 
| | formity 
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A Fformity of the ſpeRacle. But thoſe who judge of the merit of 


"Za book from its progreſs into notoriety, will frequently find 


themſelves miſtaken. Indeed it is not unuſual for the merit 
and the circulation to be in an inverſe proportion to each 
other. The PARADISE Los r“ roſe by very flow degrees 


"Into notice ; but publications that inflame the paſſions, the 


Naſcivious account of a Trial for Crim. Con. or an incendiary 
production exciting to public diſorder, are almoſt ſure to 
thong 81 ien ers. 
length, however, diſtributive Juſtice is ſure to prevail. The 
work of Merit, riſing by degrees into eſtimation, ſurvives the 


the Bookſeller's ſhop with eager enquirers. At 


age in which it firſt appears, and conveys the author's fame 


to the lateſt poſterity; while the coarſe, malignant, and in- 
flammatory ſtuff, deſpiſed from th» firſt by the wiſe and 
good, finks much more rapidly into oblivion, which, with 
regard to ſuch productions, is happily - 


80 


A bourn from which no traveller returns.“ 


Mx. Pains, however, moſt ungratefully omits to ac- 


We. 


knowledge the patronage of thoſe benevolent coadjutors 


in the ſame cauſe, whoſe liberality and exertions have chiefly | 


contributed to the boaſted multiplication of his copies, and 
wjho, by generous and preſſing donations, have procured the 
acceptance thereof by numbers who could never have been 
per ſuaded to make the acquiſition on any other terms. Un- 


fortunately, this gratuitous mode of diſtribution is apt to 


Y = ſuggeſt an idea, that what is ſo diſpenſed is of very inſignifi- 


cant value (like the benediction in the Fable, which was 


beſtowed after the ſmalleſt pecuniary donation had been 
withheld); and an idea of this fort is a prodigious check to 
the peruſal of a book ſo acquired: the generous circulation 


therefore of the far greater part of our Author's copies is 


probably of immediate convenience in divers retail branches 


of trade, But although for theſe reaſons the diſtribution of 


Mr. Paixe's writings be a very fallacious criterion of the 


number of his readers, one thing is clear, that, be that num- 


ber great or ſmall, the generality of them would be highly 


gratified by ſeeing his pamphlets /ighted into proper notice, 
and the Author himſelf elevated to a ſtation of diſtinguiſhed 


eminence, in the midſt of ſurrounding and exulting mul- 


titudes. 5 —— 
ry | | 05 5 . 
There ſeems to be but yery little occaſion to travel 


"ES. 


4 Bi out of the © Rights of Man” in order to aſcertain the 
deal motives of the Author; and an Engliſhman muſt 
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| Fave a wonderful propenſity to confound his friends aud 
his foes, who does not diſcover in that work a ſteady and 
deliberate plan to ſap and undermine the happineſs and 
Proſperity of Great Britain, But in order to be thoroughly 
acquainted with a man's ſentiments and views, it is uſe. 
ful to trace his language and his conduct through dif. 
_ ferent periods, and to render him thereby explanatory of 
_ himſelf. If we apply this rule to Mr, Paine, it will ap- 
pear, that he has not only been long actuated by, but that 
he formerly gloried in avowing, an implacable animoſity 
and rooted hatred. to this country; and hat not merely 
to its Government, but to its intereſts, its welfare, its 
national character, its national honour, its commercial 
and naval greatneſs. It is well known, that, born a Bri- 
tiſh ſubject, but deſtitute of thoſe qualities which are cal- 
culated to attract e{teem and command ſucceſs in this 
country, he conveyed himſelf, without the aſſiſtance of 
legal interpoſition, to America, about the commencement 
of our diſpute with the Colonies. The character he took 
with him was not calculated to advance him above a very 
low ſtation, in which he firſt appeared; but the marked 
malevolence he teſtified againſt his native land could not 
fail to be grateful to his new connections, who were 
then in that ſituation which renders the Treaſon accept- _ 
able, even though the Traitor be deteſted. Thus, in vio- 
lation of his natural allegiance, he ſtrained every nerve | 
to increaſe the animoſity then ſubſiſting between the Mo- 
| ther-country and her Colonies, and to prevent ny ac- 8 
commodation from taking place, His pen was conſtan:]y 
employed during the war in widening the breach which ail 
good Engliſhmen fincerely deplored, and in promoting 
that final ſeparation between England and America, which 
was then conſidered as an event the moſt fatal that could 
poſſibly happen to the former Country &. Had Experience 
5 | realized 


* By a pamphlet entitled, © COH AON SENSE,” and by an occaſional 
paper ſtyled © THE CRis1s,'” he laboured during the war to fan the 
fame of diſcord, and to indiſpoſe the Americans from again recog11- 
ng Engliſhmen as brethren 3 and in “ A Letter to the Abbé Raynal,” 
written after the Independence of Ameiica had been acknowledged, 
be [tl] diſplayed the fame deep-rooted and invincible enmity to Great 
Britain, A few extracts from theſe writings will ſerve materially 
to explain his motives in wiſhing ſo anxiouſly to meddle with our con- 
<erns.—In his COMMon SENSE he fays, „Men of paſſive tempers look 
« ſomewhat lightly over the offences of Britain, till hoping for the 
„ deſt; and are apt to gall out, Come, come, we ſhall be friends again 
| | ; "2:08: 
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1 Fealized this apprehenſion, —had the loſs of America been 
Attended with ruin to the greatneſs and proſperity of Eng- 
> Yand—had the Sun of Britain's Glory then indeed “ tet 
for ever,” —we ſhould probably have ſeen nu more of Mr. 
Tous Paint, except he had paid us a curſory viſit 
Fo inſult our diſtreſs, and to glut his malice with a view of 
our calamity ; and finding us ſufficiently miſerable, his ſa- 
"Yisfaction had been complete, and the“ Rights of Man““ 


4 for all this. But let us examine the paſſions and feelings of mankind ; 

0 bring the doctrine of reconciliation to the touchſtone of nature, and 

e then tell me, whether you can hereafter love, honour, and faithfully 

4 ſerve the power that hath carried fire and ſword into your land.“ 
page 38. | 


« To talk of friendſhip with thoſe in whom our reaſon forbids us to 


„ have faith, and our affeions, wounded through a thoutand pores, 

„ jnſtru& us to deteſt, is madneſs and folly, — The laſt cord is now bro- 
4 ken, the people of England are preſenting addreſſes againſt us 
are injuries which nature cannot forgive; ſhe would ceaſe to be nature 
if ſhe did. As well can the lover forgive the raviſher of his miſtrets, as 


the Continent of America forgive THE MURDERERS of BRI. 


There 


„% TAIN. The Almighty hath implanted in us theſe unextinguiſhable 


N 


4 feelings to good and wiſe purpoſes.” Page 52. 


So ſeveral years after, in his e Letter to the Abbé Raynal,” he ſhews 


that the ſame enmity to Great Britain ſtill rankled in his breaſt 3 and that 
it was founded not in any ſenſe of injury, but in a deteſtation of the quali- 
ties of the Engliſh people. Thus he ſays, * If we take a review of what 
part Britain has ated, we ſhall find every thing which ought to 
make a nation bluſh; the moſt vulgar abuſe accompanied by that ſpecies 
of haughtineſs avh:ich diſtinguiſhes the hero of a mob from the cha- 


e rater of a gentleman. It was equally from her manners as from her 


| Me injuſtice that ſhe loſt her colonies.” Page 8. 


9 


So after expatiating upon ** that greatnels of character, and that ſu- 


per iority of heart which had marked the conduct of France in her con- 


e queſts,“ upon * the 1ival eminence of the confederates, and the lenity 


of America,“ he Hays, “ It is England only who has been infolent 
| ys and cruel.” —And again, “ A mind habituated to meanneſs and in- 
0 wuſtice commits them without reflection.“ Page 52.—And again, 
From Holland, ſhe (Britain) expected duplicity and ſubmiſſion, and 
this miſtake aroſe from her having acted in a number of inſtances during 
ze thepreſent war in the ſame character hericlt,”Fo be allied to, or connected 


e with Britain, ſeems to be an untate and impolitic ſituation, Make Hol- 


land and America her own allies, and ſhe will infult and plunder them.” 
| F. 54. — “ A total reformat on is wanted in England. She wants an 
„ expanded mind.” Page 56.—“ It may be clearly ſeen, that the ſtrength 


ot France has never yet been tried on a navy; and that SHE IS ABLE 


0 BE AS SUPERIOR TO ENGLAND IN THE EXTENT 
# OF A NAVY, AS SHE IS IN THE EXTENT OF HER RE- 


. VENUES AND HER POPULATION ; and England may lament 


the day, when by her inſolence and injultice ſhe provoked in France 


F a maitime d ſpolition.” Poge 64.——He then throws out ſome hints 
C the demolition of the Britiſh Navy. Rs 
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his nature either to partake of or endiire, 


T5 


would have been unknown for ever, unleſs, in purſuit of 


the only repoſe congenial to his diſpoſition, the Author 
had accommodated that work to diſturb tne felicity of ſome 
happier clime, or to leſſen, if poſſible, the general ſum of 
human happineſs. But the unexpected, the unexampled, 
the daily-i1.cieafing proſperity of Great Britain, the har- 


mony, the loyalty, and the happineſs of its inhabitants, 


furniſhed a diſappointment too ſevere to be endared with 
any degree of comp, ſute. Theſe were ſcenes which har- 
rowed up the ſou] of the envious and malignant Fiend, who, 
like his progenitor, bent his courſe to this Paradiſe of the 
globe, eager to deſtroy that felicity which it was not in 

It is difficult, under any circumſtances, to find pity 
for thoſe, whoſe character, conduct, and deſigns, merit 
only execration; and yet one can hardly refuſe to commiſe- 


rate the extreme leverity of their diſappointment, who 


built their hopes upon the ſucceſs of theſe fictitous“ Rights 
of Man” in this country. That ſucceſs has been exact! 
ſuch as was merited, and as might reaſonably have been 
expected. Indignation at the deſign, deteſtation of the 
Author's character, and contempt for his performance, 


| conſtitute the public ſentiment upon this occaſion.— And 


at length Jus ric, with flow but ſteady pace, ſeems ad- 


vancing to gratify the univerſal wiſh, by vindicating the 


inſulted dignity ot the country. 
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The gocd ſenſe cf the Engliſh People is no more to be 


deluded by artifice than their vigour is to be vanquiſhed 
by force. T hey are not to be perſuaded to part with the 
ſubſtance for the ſhadow, They can diſtinguiſh between 


the ſincere and honeſt advice of rational triends, and the 
wily enfnaring addreſſes of inſidious foes, 


They can 
detect treachery, and defeat malice. They are not fa 
ſhort-ſighted as to believe, that in 1792 the man would 
counſe] them to their good, who a few years before was 
Jabouring at their deſtruction. And ſenſible that under 
the friendly influence of their moſt excellent Conſtitution, 
and of the happieſt poſſible form of Government, they not 


only enjoy the greateſt degree of perſonal freedom, as 


well as of perſonal ſecurity, that can exiſt in ſociety, but 
have alſo riſen, within the ſhor: ſpace of eight years, from 
penury to afluence, and from deep and accumulated diſtreſs 
to great and unexampled profperity; rejoiced alſo that 
the fruits of theſe great and manifoid advantages have 
already begun to appear in an allcyiation of their burthens, 
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are not to be induced to ſtop the career of their 


8 greatneſs, and to replunge into a ſtate of confuſion and 
- "ESalamity worſe even than that from which they have ſo 


; : happily emerged. 
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' A PROTEST, &c. 
Addreſſed to the Members of a Book Society. 


AVING been unſucceſsful in my endeavours, aSa 
Member of your Committee, to prevent the intro- 


Auction of Mr. Paine's “ Rights of Man” into the Society, 
I conſider it as due to myſelf, as well as a proper mark 
of reſpect to the Society at large, thus to enter my Proteſt 
ngainſt the Vote by which it was reſolved to pretent that 
book to your inſpection. My with is, to ohviate the ſup- 
poſition that I concurred in ſuch a reſolution ; but, left L 
flmhould be thought to object on trivial grounds, I feel it in- 
cCiumbent upon me to aſhgn at large the reaſons upon which 
my Proteſt is founded. „„ 
In the firſt place, I cannot reconcile it to my -107 feelings 
do contribute in any degree to the circulation of a work, the 
paualpable deſign of which is to diſturb the tranquillity and 
invade the happineſs of the State; and which .pjears to 
be ſolely intended ro excite diſaffection towards Gov'rn= 
ment, to ſtimulate the people to ſedition and rebellio::, and 
do involve this free and happy country in ſcenes of con- 
fuſion and anarchy, 


I ſhould alſo conſider myſelf as guilty of an inſult pon 


pour feelings, were I to put into your hands a work con- 
taining a moſt indecent and malignant attack upon chat 
= ConsTITUTION which is deſervedly your pride and boaſt. 
258 Britons, and which preſerves inviolate your ri. hts and 
privileges as free citizens; a Conſtitution obtained by the 
glorious ſtruggles of your anceſtors—founded upon ð4 m 
perience - matuted by time - which has ſtood the teſt of 
—ages—the eſſence of which is ſocial liberty—the ſcope of 
which is ſocial happineſs ;—in ſhort, a Conſtitution which 
You enjoy as your ineſtimable birth-right, which calls for 
your gratitude to its venerable founders, and which it is 
your bounden duty to cranſmit unimpaired to polterity. _ 


A 4 If 


[3-1 
17 a book of which the tendency is . admitied | 


to be immoral and diflolute, were — in your e, 
every Member of it would ſpurn at the idea of its being 


ſubmitted to your notice. And can any publication be in 


effect more groſsly or deſtructively vicious and immoral, 
than one which tempts to a violation of the important duties 


of ſubjectis which tends to diſturb the public order to 


weaken or diſſolve the bands which, by connecting Go- 
vert ment and People, keep Society together—to withdraw 

that reſp-Ct to the ruling powers which is preſcribed both 
by reaſon and religion—to diminiſh the authority of the 
laws, and thereby to remove the reſtraints which are ne- 
ceſſary to controul the paſſions of mankind—and finally, to 


facrifice domeſtic tranquillity and national proſperity for | 


| inteſtine commotions and civil diſcord ? 


If a plan were publiſhed for the purpoſe of inſtructing 


and encouraging evil-diſpoſed perſons to ſet fire to the 


' habitations of individuals, who would afliſt in the pro- 


pagation of ſo deteſtable a ſcheme ? Shall we favour then Ml | 


the attempts, ſhall we patronize or encourage the efforts of 


an incendiary, who aims at the conflagration of that noble 


and valuable ed ifice the common and comfortable dwelling 
of us all, while under its friendly and hoſpitable roof we 


participate with harmony and affection the tranſcendant 


enjoyments of a firmly-united and a well-regulated famuly | f 
While, however, | decline to take a part in Gifleminat- 
ing ſedition and treaſon, I am a real friend to fair and can- 


did diſcuſſion, which, inſtead of being hoſtile, muſt always 


prove favourable to the Britiſh Conſtitution. But the 
_ Giſquifitions of Mr. Paine are by no means of this deicrip- 
tion. Under the malk of difcuion, they really point to 


action, and that of the molt pernicious and criminal na- 


ture—they lead not to any practicable good, but to, turhu- 


lence and general commotion. If they were to have their 


deſired eff ct, the Conititution would be annihilated ; our 
lives, our liberties, and our property, would be deprived 
of legal protection; Government would be overturned ; 
and in vain might we look into the darkiome void of futu— 
rity to catch even. a faint and dubious glimpſe of ſecu- 


rity aga! inſt unbridled licentiouſueis and unteſtrained vio- 


oe” 


It may be ſaid, perhaps, that. if Mr. Paine's: doQrincs. 


be net founded in reaſon, their being propagated will bi: 


expoſe them to refutation ; bys who would dittribute poliſon 


for the ſake of the an uidore ? Such doctrines, although 
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fallacious and ſophiſtical in the extreme, nay, although in 
2a great meaſure th-y carry their own refutation along with 
them, may, nevertheleſs, among perſons of particular de- 


ſcriptions, and on whom they are chiefly deſigned to ope- 
Tate, produce the moſt miſchievous impreſſions. They are 


not, indeed, calculated to produce this effect upon ftrong, 
experienced, and well-informed minds; they are framed 
for the meridian of thoſe underſtandings which are not 
accuſtomed to weigh and to diſcriminate ; and which are 
ever ready, from indolence, weakneſs, or inexperience, to 
receive ſuch impreſſions. „ 
» Theſe diſquiſitions are alſo adapted to operate upon the 
reſtleſſneſs inherent in man; and they proceed upon the 
ungenerous principle, that human nature is a fertile foil for 
the cultivation of diſcontent: but more eſpecially do they 
ſeem to be prompted by the baſe conſideration, that it is 
eaſy to infuſe diſſatisfaction into the minds of thoſe who 
occupy the lower ſtations in Society, and that it requires 
but little addreſs or ingenuity to inſpire ſuch perſons with 
diſguſt and envy, and to convince them that the gradation 
of rank, which is indiſpenſable to order, and founded in- 
deed in nature, is an infringement on their rights. Schemes 
of unattainable equality cannot fail to be grateſul to thoſe 
who have but a very ſmall portion of the goods of fortune, 
vho are eaſily led to believe that the diſparity which 1s in- 
> ſeparable from the nature of Society, is an evil and an inju- 
ſtice to which they ought not to ſubmit. Inſtead of pro- 
moting contentment and cheerful induſtry, ſo beneficial to 
the individual and the community—inſtead of pointing out 
the advantages which are peculiar to each ſtation, and 
vhich prove, that, notwithſtanding an apparent inequality, 
the balance is poiſed with impartial juſtice—:inſtead of dil- 
playing virtue as the only ſource of real felicity, it is the 
object of the modern Rights of Man” to create reſtleſſneſs 
and diſſatisfa&tion, and to perſuade mankind, that they ſufter 
injuries which they do not perccive, that they ſuſtain hard- 
ſhips which they do not feel, that their comforts are viſionary. 
and their happineſs mere deluſion; in ſhort, theſe doc- 
ecu- = 


> trines find men happy, prevail on them to believe that they 
gare not ſo, and in the end render them miſerable. 


Such attempts are, indeed, not more pernicious than 
a bſurd - not more deſtructive of the general good than un- 
friendly to the real intereſts of thoſe whoſe welfare they 
gurtkully profeſs to have in view: for by endeavouring to re- 
move a due ſubordination, and to create contention between 
1 „I we 


ET YT. 


the ſeveral Orders of which Society is compoſed, they. tend 


to deftroy the harmony and co-operation of the whole, 


and to produce evils which would fall heavieſt on the loweſt 7 


claſſes, which have the feweſt reſources, and are unavoic- 


ably the moſt dependant. It would be juſt as rational to | 


attempt to perſuade the Feet, that, conſidering their impor- 
tance and utility, they ought not to ſubmit to thoſe offices 


which are aſſigned them—that it is a hardſhip and an in- 


Juſtice for them to be obliged to wade through the dirt, 
and to bear the weight of the whole body—that they are 


entitled to ſome nobler capacity, ſome more elevated ſta- 


tion — that having nerves as well as the Head (the pre- | 
| tended ſeat of intelligence), their opinions ought to be 


taken, their will conſulted, and themſelves admitted into 


the council; and that they ought, in maintenance of their - 


rights, to rebel againſt the ſubſiſting inequality of arrange- 
ment, and refuſe to perform their accuſtomed works of 
drudgery. „„ N | 

But abſurd as theſe doctrines really are, that abſurdity 


is, for the reaſon I have mentioned, no ſufficient ſecurity. _- 


againſt their progreſs. It is therefore rendering Society a 


ſervice to detect and expoſe their fallacy—to point out the | 


wicked intent from which they proceed, and the miſchiev- 


ous, Nay ruinous conſequences to which they tend. To 


do this, is to conſult not merely the welfare of the preſent : 


age, but that alſo of poſterity. For it is a favourite object 


with the abettors of theſe deluſive ſyſtems of pretended A 


rights, to poiſon the tender minds of generous and unſuſ— 


pecting youth—to take the judgment by ſurpriſe—to warp _ 
the reaſon while it is in its progreſs towards maturity— | 


and to imprint injurious impreſſions at a period when they _ 


are moſt likely to be rendered indelible. By ſuch means 


it is endeayoured to lay a foundation for diſturbances in 


tuture generations, in caſe the preſent age, under the in- 
fluence of good education and good habits, ſhould be ſo 


fortunate as to defeat the machinations of ſedition. 
But, in addition to all theſe conſiderations, it is to be 


remembered, that the doctrines I allude to are particularly 


intended to unite and call into action the unprincipled and 


turbulent part of mankind, the common peſts of Society, 


who are ever ready to ſecond any attempts which lead to 


tumult and diſorder. Deſperate, ambitious, and malig- 
nant, their views are promoted, or their feelings gratihied, 


by ſcenes of riot and confuſion, and they depend for their 
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of this deſcription diſlike nothing ſo much as the reſtraints 
of law and decorum. Their wiſhes are thwarted by the 
controul of any Government which has vigour enough to 
protect the good from the attacks of the bad, to repel the 
incurſions of violence and licentiouſneſs, and to keep So- 
ciety together in a firm and compact band of union. Such 


-* perſons, who from the nature of their diſpoſitions and 


purſuits are abundantly more watchful and active than the 


2 'F friends of Order, are obliged to any body who will furniſh 
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them with a ſhadow of a pretext for raiſing a clamour 
againſt imaginary defects in any part of the exiſting Go- 


vernment : oy Ven to a Declaration of abſurd, fictitious, 


and impraRticable Rights, as to a Manifeſto of Rebellion 


or a Standard of Revolt happy in an occaſion to blow 
the flame which may catch all that is combuſtible in a 
State—thrice happy to find a head, whether a TYLER, a 
Caps, or a CATILINE, who may lead them to the attack, 
or may give conſiſtence and effect to their conſpiracies. 
Thus, upon the whole, are the modern © Rights of 
Man“ intended to take advantage of all that is weak and 
of all that is wicked in Society ; of the failings and the 
vices, of the worſt paſſions and the baſeſt propenſities of 
mankind : thus are they deſigned to collect into a focus 
the turbulent and the diſaffected: they tend to embitter 
the labourer's toil, and to infuſe the poiſon of diſcontent 
into his invigorating draughts, which were wont to ſupport 
him cheerfully under his fatigues: and, adapted by their 
coarſe and ſuperficial reaſonings to minds entirely uncul- 
tivated, which are unuſed to the detection of fallacy, and 
unable to trace cauſes to effects, they form a catschiſm of 
{edition and diſloyalty for the lower orders of the people. 
Theſe are the conſiderations which have made me ſo 
eagerly oppoſe the circulation of a work which in ſo many 
ways tends to produce the moſt pernicious effects. I admit 
indeed that its impreſſion is not likely to be general, becauſe, 
fortunately, it is not ſo eaſy a matter as theſe incendiaries 


vainly ſuppoſe, to induce a Nation to part with ſubſtantial 


felicity and rational freedom : their nefarious attempts, 
however, keep Society in a ſlate of ferment and agitation, 
give uneafineſs to the virtuous and well-diſpoſed, and tend 
to weaken the beneficial energies of Government. Inſtead, 
therefore, of being encouraged in any degree, they ought, 
by all poſſible means, to be diſcountenanced by all real 
friends to their country; and if we cannot wholly prevent 
the miſchievous induſtry with which ſuch doctrines ate 

Ci mW. Propagated,. 
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propagated, we ought at leaſt, on our part, to be equally 


diligent in endeavouring to counteract its effects. Vb 


ſhould a good cauſe inſpire leſs vigour ar liſs activity than a bad 
one ? I hy ſhould the adherents of the Conſtitutien be leſs zealous 
than its foes ? Why ſhould the welldiſp:ſed be leſs vigilant, or leſs 
animated, than thaſe of a contrary deſcription ? The ſtrongeſt for- 


treſs muſt fall, if the garriſon, ſupinely depending upon the 


ftrength of the walls, neglect io repel the aſſailants. It ouaht 
not to ſatisfy the minds of good citizens, to leave to Go- 
vernment the whole taſk of preſerving the public cranquil- 
lity. It is on every account to be deſired, that the extra- 


ordinary interpoſition of the public force for the main- 


tenance of order ſhould be but ſeldom reſorted to. The 


neceſſity of ſuch interference would be generally prevented, 


if individuals were to exert themſelves within the ſphere of 
their influcnce, and endeavour to check cauſes inſtead of 


waiting for effects; if they would overawe and diſcourage 


the common diſturbers of ſociety by a marked deteſtation 
of their characters, and by a ſteady and unremitting watch- 


fulneſs of their meaſures and deſigns, The odium at- 
tached to vice furniſhes perhaps a more general check to its 


progreſs than even the penalties of the law. 
To explain more particularly the general reaſoning 
I have already urged; we need only appeal ſhortly to ſome 
few paſſages of Mr. Paine's work. 
Mr. Paine, in both the Firſt and Second Parts of his 
RICHTS or May, begins, very judiciouſly, with prepa- 
ring the way for that ſyſtem of deſtruction which it is 
the object of both to introduce. The grand obſtacles in 


the way of his deſigns are Laws and GOVERNMENT: 


it was therefore very neceſſary, as a preparatory ſtep, to 
weaken theſe impediments, by withdrawing or diminiſhin 


as much as poſſible the reſpect which mankind uſually poſ- 


ſeſs for ſuch inſtitutions. Accordingly, in the commence- 


ment of his Firſt Part, our Author endeavours to eſtabliſh, 


2s a fundamental principle, that the preſent age or genera- 
tion is not at all bound by any act of preceding times, and 


that all laws and inftitutions keretofore made and eſtabliſhed 
are now deſtitute of all binding authority. This, it muſt 


be owned, is no injudicious ſtep in purſuit of his grand 

object; for if he could but get rid of the authority of all 
ſocial regulations which have not been aCtually introduced 

in the preſent day, very! jittle would remain to check the 

progreſs of his wiſhes and undertakings. Such reaſoning 

45, however, the molt adſurb and nonſenſical that ever came 
* is : rofm 
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5 from the pen of any writer. Mankind is not really ſuſ- 
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ceptible of any ſuch diviſion as that of ages and generations. 
The tranſactions of the world are, indeed, for the fake of 


convenience and hiſtorical preciſion, claſſed under certain 


periodical denominations of time; but the race of men, 
like a ſtream, is perpetually running off and perpetually 
ſupplied afreſh ; its continuity is preſerved unbroken from 
year to year, and from century to century. There is no 
point, line, or boundary, at which one generation can be 
ſaid to terminate and another commence : at every moinent 
ſome are commencing the career of exiitence, while others 
are going off the courſe, This uninteriupted chain of 
human exiſtence preſerves a correipondent connection in 
human affairs. Society is thus held conſtantly together, 
and knows nothing, in its aggregate capacity, of that 
mortality which is the attribute of the individuals who 
compoſe it. Of courſe the obligation of the /aws by 


which Society is regulated, is neceſſarily as uniform as 


the exiſtence of Society itſelf : neither the death of the 
Legiſlator'nor of his contemporaries can difſi)lve or weaken 
their force, The Laws are not made to bind any parti- 
cular ſet of individuals, but the community at large, of 
whomſoever it may be compoſed, We are born under 
ſubjection to them, as well as under their protection. The 
legiſlative authority exerciſed a hundred years ago is of 
preciſely the fame force with regard to ourſelves as that 
exerciſed yeſterday ; and the Laws made in our own time 
are in no ſenſe more compultory than the ſubſiſting Laws 
enacted by our forefathers. The Jatter are even rendered 
more venerable by their antiquity. No Legiflature can 


indeed infringe upon the powers of a ſubſequent one. There 


always exiſts the ſame right to repeal, as well as the ſame 
obligation to obey, till that right be properly exerciſed, 


Society is at every period of time poſfeſſed of the ſame + 


powers, and its right to annul a Jaw of the laſt year, or 


of the laſt century, ſtands exactly upon the ſame ground, 


Thus while the continued obligation of the Laws, till 
regularly repealed by the ſupreme authority, is neceſſary to 
the order, the harmony, and indeed the exittence of a State; 
the right exiſting equally at all times to abrogate and to 
alter as well as to enact, preſerves the conſtant indepen- 
dence of Society, and renders it at all times equally free. 
It is therefore the grofleſt ſophiſtry in Mr. Paine to con- 
tend, that the authority of the Parliament of 1688, or 
of any prior Parliament is ſuperſcded by lapſe of time. 
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We continue to recognize ſuch authority z we continue 


thereby to reap the fruits of the wiſdom then exerciſed; 
and we are, nevertheleſs, as free and as independent as 


the people of that age. So the authority of modern Parlia- 


ments will, in like manner, be binding upon Poſterity, 
without encroaching upon its freedom. ——So much for 


Mr. Paine's endeavour to undermine the authority of the 


Laws. . 
A ſecond grand object of this Writer is to perſuade man- 


kind, that Government itſelf is almoſt uſeleſs and unne- 


ceſſary. Accordingly he tells us, in Part II. page 8, that 
« Government is no farther neceſfary than to ſupply the 


* few caſes to which ſociety and civilization are not con- 
6“ yeniently competent :” that “ The abolition of any 
„ formal Government, far from being the diſſolution of 
$6 ſociety, brings it cloſer together: that * Formal Go- 
„ yernment makes but a ſmall part of civilized life; 
* and, whenever the beſt that human wiſdom can deviſe 


is eſtabliſhed, it is a thing more in name and idea than 


«© infact; and page 10, that“ It is but few general laws 
& that civilized life requires, and thoſe of ſuch common 
© uſefulneſs, that whether they are enforced by the form 
« of Government or not, the effect will be the ſame “.“ 

But ſurely it is not poſſible that ſuch traſh (which I have 


only quoted in orcer to point out the cloven foot, and ex- 


poſe the deſign and the extent of our author's doctrines) 
can raiſe a film before the underſtanding, and obſcure the 
real, the efficient, the univerſal operation of Government, 
as maintaining the union of Socicty, and aftording to each 


individual the only poflible ſource of protection, in all the 


relations and in all the ſituations in which he can be ſup- 


poſed to exiſt. 


x 


Society is a ſtate where the compulſory, obligation of laws 


is interpoſed to guard the enjoyment of thoſe rights which 


are properly recognized and defined, from paſſion, violence, 
and injuſtice, It is plain, that theſe laws cannot be made 
and enforced without ſome adequate authority. And what 


is that authority but government? which, as it ſuperin- 


# The example of the American States, during the war, is quoted, 
m order to prove that Society can exiſt without Government. But in 


a time of civil war, when a country is covered with armies, though its 


government be in a manner ſuſpended, for inter arma ſilent Jeges, yet 


| the very ſtate of hoſtilities compreſſes the people into compactneſs and 


ſubordination, and the civil government is only merged in the neceflazily 
more yigorous and more unlimited controul ot military power. F 
| | = tends 
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dends the whole, and every part, is neceſſarily ſupreme. 
"In what condition, in what occupation, in what retire- 


ment, is not the agency of this power to be traced? And 


what can poſſibly be ſubſtituted in its place? It is the only _ 
ſiource of all protection and of all ſecurity, and alone enables 
us to enjoy the gifts of fortune and the fruits of induſtry, 

It does not indeed furniſh the vegetative principle by which 


the corn grows, nor does it beſtow the genial warmth that 
matures the fruit of the vineyard; but it extends its guar- 


© Gian care over the ſwelling ear and the ripening cluſter ; 
it protects the labours of the huſbandman, and defends the 


| harveſt and the vintage from rapine and depredation, 


The doctrine of Mr. Paine, that Government is of very 


limited importance and utility, is confuted not only by the 
palaineſt dictates of common ſenſe, but alſo by the daily 
experience of common life. Do we not find that every 


inferior aſſociation of mankind calls of neceſſity for ſome 


connecting and controuling authority? By what other 


means are the domeſtic concerns of a private family (the 
moſt natural type, and perhaps the original foundation of 
* ſociety at large) to be preſerved from confuſion and ruin? 
What a ſcene would the application of equalizing principles 
produce in a domeſtic eſtabliſhment ? Do not the common 
intefeſts of every pariſh require the management, direction, 


and control, of a government within itſelf? Nay (to deſcend 


to inſtances almoſt below the gravity and importance of the 
| ſubject), will our author aſſert, that in the higheſt ſtate of 


exhilaration which he ever experienced in thoſe faſhionable 
convivial meetings (commonly denominated Clubs), he 
ever propoſed to his free and animated aſſociates to re- 
lieve themſelves from the irkſome authority of the chair ? 
Ten or twenty equals, aſſimilated by their diſpoſitions and 
habits, cannot aſſemble for any particular purpoſe, and 
ſcarcely to eat and drink together, without a Preſident, 
Chairman, or Head, to preſerve order and decorum. Bur, 
if we are to credit the wonderful diſcoveries of Modern 
Philoſophy, ten or twenty millions of all ranks, habits, 
and diſpoſitions, aſſociated for the protection of unnum- 
bered complex intereſts, and for the preſervation of multi- 
farious rights, have but little occaſion for ſuch aſſiſtance; 
and with them the beſt Government “ that human wiſdom 
can deviſe, is a thing more in name and idea than in 
II 1 

Mr. Paine himſelf, however, ſeems to conſider this ground 
as ſo deſperate that he ſoon quits it, and commences his at- 
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tack in a different manner. He ſeems to recolle that the 


world in general are not only convinced of the neceſſity of 
ſome Government, but that it is eſſential to the happineſs 


of any country, that the functions of Government ſhould be 


exerciſed according to certain eſtabliſhed forms and rules; 

which, without crippling its operation, and deprivins 
it of its eſſential e energy, may furniſh powerful checksagainit 
the exertion of its powers for the purpoſes of oppreſſion, 
Theſe checks have hitherto been ſuppoſed to exilt in the 
greateſt perfection in that ſeparation of office, in that diſtri- 
bution of privilege and function, which have rendered the 
_ Britiſh Conſtitution the ſource of freedom, of felicity, and 
of glory, to this country—the envy of the reſt of the world, 

and the maſter-piece to which all rational friends of Li- 
berty throughout the globe look up, as to a matchleſs model 
for imitation, Mr. Paine, however, endeavours to avail 
himſelf of the moſt oppoſite ſentiments for the purpoſe of 


exciting diſcontent. He firſt repreſents Government as un- 


neceſſary, in order, if poſſible, to make ſome of his readers 


indifferent to the preſervation of that which actually exiſts ; 


but leſt he ſhould fail in this attempt, he next appears the 
advocate for a regular conſtitution, and in this character, 
in order to take another chance of railing diflatisfaCtion, he 
gravely aflerts, that in this country, notwithſtanding all we 
ſee and feel, we have at this hour no Conſtitution at all! 
Why did he not at the ſame time tell us, that we have no 
ſhowers and no ſun-ſhine? Such an aſſertion would not 
be more contradiftory to common ſenſe and daily expe- 
rience. 

Mr. Paine vainly endeavours to fix an odium upon ſub- 
ſifting Governments by recalling to mind the temporary 
deviations from firſt principles which occurred in eaily pe- 
riods of our hiſtory. But the recollection of the Norman 
Tyranny, of the Foreſt Cruelties, and the Curfew Bell, 
ſerves, by way of contraſt, to attach us the more firmly to 
the ſyſtem of ſecurity we now enjoy againſt the repetition of 
ſuch pricvous oppreſſions. Our Conſtitution is not (as this 
writer would fain infinuate) founded on ſuch a baſis. We 
can trace its //amina much higher. The Norman Con- 
queſt did but retard its growth, and for a time check its 
principles from expanding; but did not deſtroy, or even 
ultimately weaken, the bencficial energy of thoſe prin- 


ciples. "Through the rapacity and oppreſſive deſpotiim of 


the fiſt Monarchs of that line, we can connect ſome of 
our r deareſt privileges with the names of an ALFRED and an 
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EpwarD. Having by its native vigour recovered from a 


malady which ſeemed for a white to threaten its exiſtence, 


the Conſtitution has ſince, from time to time, been de- 
riving new accetſions of ſtrength ; and we hardly know 
whether to admire molt the beautiful fimplicity it dif- 


„ played in its infant ſtate, or the value and importance of 


thoſe advantages which it gradually obtained and ſecured, 
as circumſtances pointed out their necefhty. Even perfect 
as it may now appear the time may come, when further 
improvements may be ſuggeſted by further experience. For 
who will ſay, that any human inttitution can be at any 
time at the ne plus ultra of perfection? Let us not, how- 


ever, be inſenſible of the advantage, that, inſtead of hav- 


ing to ſubvert, aboliſh, or expunge, Our pleaſing taſk is | 
to ſecure, to guard, to poliſh, and to beautify ; and let 
us cautiouſly refrain from tampering with a ſyilem fo ad- 
mirable in theory, ſo excellent in practice. There is no» 
thing, however valuable, that the injudicious meddler may 
not ſpoil ; but what madneſs would it be to ſacrifice, in 


one raſh moment, all the advantages which have been 


obtained during a ſucceſſion of ages; and, as our author 
adviſes, to “ begin anew :”' that is to ſay, to loſe all the 
ground we have gained—to give up our hold of all that 
we polleſs—to part with the ſubſtance for the ſhidow— 
into the chaotic abyſs of anarchy and confuſion. 

After his fiift aflault on Government in general, and 
his abſurd compiaint of the entire want of a Conſtitution 
in Great Britain, our author proceeds to attack the exiſt- 
ing Governments in the detail. And it ſcems that the 
Monarchical form excites his keeneſt vengeance. Nor is 
this much to be wondered at. For, beſides that it is 
the moſt vigorous form in which Government can appear, 
and perhaps the only one which can effectually repreſs 
violence and outrage in any extenſive community, Mo- 
narchy in this country is the principle which gives activity 
and energy to the whole ſyſtem; and it is perhaps pe- 
culiarly obnoxious to ſuch. writers as theſe, becauſe it is 
a part of the regal prerogative to be the fountain of juſtice, 
and the ſpring which puts the laws into execution. This 
is an unpardonable oſfence and no pains are ſpared to re- 
preſent Royalty as an odjous and an uſeleſs inſtitution, 
conſiſting mercly of outward pomp and unneceſſary pa- 
rave, and attended with grievous and unprofitable expence. 
Endleſs changes are rung upon the aþſurdity of beſtowing 
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a Million a-year upon a ſingle individual. Mr, Paine 


muſt have a very contemptible opinion of the underſtand- 


ings of Engliſhmen, if he thinks they can be impoſed upon 
by ſuch fallactous ſuggeſtions (realonings they certainly 


are not). Does he conceive there is not ſenſe enough in 


this country to diſcover that the yearly ſtipend he alludes 
to is paid, not to the man, but to the oflice—not as a ſine- 
cure gratuity, but for the moſt eſſential and important func- | 
tions, by the exerciſe of which we are all benefited ? - that 


it is not given to the individual for his own particular 


uſe, but entruſted to him, as the firſt Magiſtrate of the 
country, to be applied to the ſupport of the various 
branches of executive Government, which are neceſſary 
for the adminiitr.tion of public affairs either at home or 


abroad? Theſe expences are not merely perſonal to the 


Rugs nor are they conſined to the ſupport of a numerous 


family and an extenſive houſhold, and the maintenance of 


that external dignity which is connefted with the diſcharge 
of the duties of his office, and 1s therefore more important 


to his ſubjects than himſelf, The ſame fund defrays the 
ſalarics of the Judges, and of the various other Officers of 


Juſticc—the appointments of Foreign Ambaſſadors—of the 
Officers of State—and of the perſons who fill all the ſubor- 
dinate fſituatiens in the various and extenſive departments 
of Government, as well as penſions to a large amount given 
E:iBer as a relief for diſtreſs, or as a reward for public ſer- 
vices *. Although Mr. Paine may chuſe to conſider the 
Crown only as a“ Metaphor ſheun at the Tower for 


fixpence er a ſhilling a-piece,” we know and value the 


tiiength and vicour of our Monarchy ; we feel that its in- 
tereſts are but reciprocal with thoſe of the country; we 
elicem thoſe uſeful and efficient prerogatives with which 


the Conſtitution has inveſted our King as a grand ſource, 


1 Before the preſent reign the ſund appropriated to the Civil Lift was 
compoſed of divers terevitary branches of revenue, of an uncertain amount, 
but pro lucing annually in the laſt reign almuſt a million. His preſent 
M-jetty, ſoon-after his acceiſion, of his own accord, moſt liberally ſurren- 
dered to the public uſe this hereditary and improving income, and agreed to 
accept, as his Civil Liſt, the limited ſum of Soo, oool. which, proving inade- 


quate, has fince been augmented to 900,000 1. per ann.; and the revenues 


that he bas chus abandoned have ſince jncrealed ſo much that they now 
produce upwards of 1, 400, gl. annually, Thus, notwithſtanding the great 
mcre3ſe of every article of expence, and the proportionate diminution in the 


| value of money, his preſent Majelly, unh a very numerous family, has 


really a leſs income than was enjoyed by bis Royal Grindfather, and the pub- 
Me Des gained hall a million per ann, by the aboye-mentioned difiuterctted 
conduct. | 

and 


7 


7 und as an eſſential ſecurity of our national conſequence 


. and felicity; and we fee with admiration the exerciſe of 


"thoſe prerogatives ſo wiſely and cautiouſly guarded as to 
"Tender it impoſſible they ſhould be abuſed to the detriment 
of our liberties. Accordingly, we are ſo far from grudg- 
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ing the liberal allowance which we preſent by our repreſen- 


fence to Mr. Paine, is its hereditary nature. This is equally 
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pacity of the perſon on whom a Crown may devolve in an 
invuriable courſe of deſcent, cannot exiſt, where, as in this 
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i "tatives, at the commencement of each reign, for the ſupport 
of the regal dignity, as well as for the various charges on 
the Civil Lift, that we think no money can be better be- 
ſtowed. FD 85 


Another quality of the Monarchy which gives great of. 


eaſy tobe accounted for. The buſtle, the ſtriſe, the confu · 
ſion, the intrigues, and the cabal, the plots, and the coun- 
ter-plots, which are ſure to attend the election of a King, 


would be replete with entertainment and gratification to 
'thoſe whoſe turn of mind or of politics leads them to 


favour ſuch ſcenes. But thoſe who prefer a tranquil in- 
ſtantaneous ſucceſſion to a violent or bloody election thoſe 
who think a regular and uninterrupted continuation of 
the functions of Government preferable to their occaſional 
ſuſpenſion—thoſe who had rather be governed by a Mo- 
narch in a courſe of deſcent from an ancient and beloved 
race, than by one impoſed upon them by the ſtrength or ad- 
dreſs of a party, or by force of arms (which mult ever be 
tne caſe in an elective Monarchy), ſuch perſons, I ſay, 
willrejoice in the hereditary nature of the Crown; not to 


mention that the convulſion neceſſarily produced by a regal 
— election would diſturb and unhinge the whole machine of 
the Conſtitution. The inconveniences to which our author 


refers as ariſing from the nonage, idiotcy, or other inca- 


country, the power of Parliament extends to provide againſt 
ſuch caſes : and as to the objections which he urges againſt 


poſhble prevalence of perſonal ambition, or of a tyrannical 
diſpoſition, in the charager of the reigning monarch, they 
are comparatively of little weight where the powers of the 
Crown are ſo limited by, ſo connected with, and ſo de- 
pendant upon, the other powers known to the Conſtitution 
of this country, At a time when the exerciſe of the kingl 
powers was free from thoſe important checks which have 


No been fince interpoſed (for many of our moſt valued ſe- 
= Furities have been obtained within little more than 


a Cen- 


wry), 
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tury), this nation proved that it was out of the power of 
the mouarch to violate or alter the Conſtitution, and to di. 
minuiſh the Libertics of the People. In ſhort, our monat. 


chy, although in its principle hereditary, yet it is by no 


means indefeaſibly ſo, there being a power in Parliament 


to pals over, for ſufficient cauſe, an individual who may 


for any cauſe be evidently unht to ſucceed ; deviating 


however, no further than neceſũty requires, (rom the tric) 


line of ſucceſſion. And, however the exercilc of deſpotiſm 


| may tend to corrupt the heart or contract the underſtanding, 


the ſituation, and the limited, though reſpectable, authority 
of a King of England are 8 to inſtil into his mind 
principles of public virtue, to form him, to the habits 
of good government, do enlarge his underſtanding, to 
cultivate in him a regard for the real and permanent inte- 


reſts of his people, and to render him the moſt benevolent 


and uſeful of human beings, * a Patriot Prince!“ 
It malt alſo be remarked, that the objections ari ſing from 


the perſonal qualities of the Monarch are ſo far from being 


conkned to hereditary ſucceſſion, that yy are in fact more 


' likely to occur, and in no degree more ealy to be guarded 
" againit, in elective monarchies. The experience of the 
2 correſponding with the nature of things, informs 


„that the competition for a Crown has oftener been de- 


cided by force or intrigue, and by thoſe qualities with which 


they are generally connected, than by the influence of 


perſonal merit; and that, whatever may be the fluctuations 
of character or talents in any particular family, here- 
ditary ſucceſſion is on the whole much more likely to 
furniſh Sovercigus qualified and diſpoſed to promote the 
happincts of their ſubjects, than the caprice, tumult, 


aud diſorder of popular election, where the conteſt is tres” 
Que nily decided by violence in favour of unprine! pled 


ambition, or where thoſe who are unable to ſucceed in their 
own perſons unite in ſupporting ſome nominal Sovereign, 


whom, from his weakneſs and incapacity, they think them 


ſelves Kal to govern, 


Mr. Paine having laboured, though I truſt very unſuc- 
ceſ<fully, to create a prejudice againſt the Crown of this 


kingdom, he next endeavours, with much malignant ſcur- 


rility, to leduce the affections of a loyal people from the 


Sovercign on the throne, He withes to weaken the attach- 
ment ſubliiting between this Prince and his people, by repre- 
{ nting the roy al lineage as connected by very {lender ties 
with the COuntry, and as proceeding rom a foreign ſtock, 
recently 


F257 


tecently imported, by an injudicious choice, to govern a 
country to which it was before a ſtranger. How falſe, how 


inſolent to Britons, are ſuch inſinuations! Does this vain and 


malevolent writer fancy it to be in his power to make us 
forget, that the Sovereign who is dear to our hearts, both for 
his perſonal virtues and for the attachment he has always 


 *Hhewn to the Conſtitution, is allo the deſcendant of the 
1 Original Founder of the Britiſh Monarchy ? The various 
Channels through which the royal blood has flowed for nearly 
one thouſand years, are at length happily united in an 
illuſtrious Proteſtant line; and the ancient Crown of this 
kingdom is now worn, with hereditary right, by a Prince, 
Who, while he fits on the throne of his anceſtors, reigns 
-with more unlimited ſway in the affections of his ſubjects. 


Neither can it be in the power of wanton and licentious 


indecency to ſtifle our attachment to perſons and families 
whoſe memory ought ever to be dear to Engliſhmen. It is 
not, ſurely, tor malice and miſrepreſentation to make us 
forget, that the Houſes of ORANGE and BRUNSWick 
have rendered us cflential ſerviccs at critical times, and that 
to them, under Providence, we are indebted for the con- 
tinued <njoyment of privileges which diſtinguiſh us from 
the reſt of the world. Such names have been hitherto 
mentioned with veneration by gur moſt ardent and enlight- 


ened patriots; ſuch names will continue to be venerated 


by all who, being rationally as well as fervently attached 
to the Conſtitution 1:{elf, cannot remember with indifference 
=thoſe perſons and families which have been the inſtruments 
of its preſervation. | 


It may not be inapplicable here to obſerve, that nothing 


can be more different from a pure and generous ſpirit of real 


patriotiſm, than that coarſe and illiberal diſpoſition which 


delights in abuſe and invective againtt all perfons inveſted 
with power and authority. The former can even oppoſe 

= with reipect, and will render ſerious and determined re. 
ſiltance (ſhould that over become neceſſary for good pur- 
poſes) more weighty and efficacious, by the dignified 
eecency from which it never departs : the latter appears to 
place its principal gratification in railing againſt tne higher 
powers: it ſeems to depend for perſonal conſequence upon 
Hat acking the dignity of ſuperiors : and wiſhes it to be con- 
ſidered as a proof of magnanimity and independent ſpirit, 
pboldly to treat with grots ſcurrility characters and ſituations 
Thich the reft of the world look up to with reſpect: and, 
like the unbluſhing profiigate, i: delights to wound. ard 


7 


to torture the feelings of thoſe who retain a ſenſe of pro-. 
priety. 5 20 1 
4 What can be more baſe and ungenerous than the diſpo. 
ſition I allude to? The order of civil ſociety (partaking of 
the invariable principle of nature itſelf) requires a pro- 
greſſive gradation: but the higheſt ranks, expoſed as they 
are by their elevation to the ſhafts of malice and envy, are 
little coveted by the unprejudiced philoſophical mind, that 


juſtly appreciates the advantages and diſadvantages of _ = 


reſpective ſituations. The ſtation of Royalty itſelf, with 

all the dazzling glare which ſurrounds it, is far from 
being enviable : arduous as it is elevated—the ſymbol of 
power, but clogged with reſtraints unknown to inferior 


rank—impeded in the enjoyment of numberleſs individual 43 ; 


_ comforts —debarred even of ſome of the moſt common, 
and at the ſame time the moſt valuable privileges of na- 


ture—ſhackled with forms and ceremonies—conſpicuous 
always by the blaze of its own rays, and precluded from 


the delicious gratifications that belong to ſecluſion and 
privacy—beſet with anxious cares, and eminently expoſed 
to calumny, to plots, and conſpiracies—while the high 


and important office of King, for the ſake of the public 
good, calls for ſuch ſacrifices from the Man, how unworthy | 


and ungenerous muſt it be to way in wounding his 
perſonal feelings, and in planting his Crown with additional | 
thorns ! How much more conſiſtent with the duty as well 


as the intereſt of ſubjects, to alleviate his cares, and to 3 


ſmooth his rugged path by demonſtrations of fidelity, 
loyalty, and affection It is not by indulging ſuch ſen- 
timents under a mild and a juſt Government, that we 


ſhall be either pledged or diſpoſed to ſubmit to oppreſſion. 
The feeling, the generous, and the loyal character would 
be the moft ſtrenuous, and the moſt manly, in defence of 
its-tights, and of thoſe of the country at large. A nation 


ſo compoſed would be the laſt to be attacked, but would E 
never be enſlaved; for the rational loyalty of a free people 
is itſelf a bulwark of their freedom, and by uniting them 


cloſely together in one common ſentiment, as well as one 
common intereſt, preſerves concord and happineſs at home, 


while it creates conſequence and reſpectability abroad *. 


„ In the year 1771, the Rev. Mr. Horns expreſſed himfelf as follows: 
* I would offend the Sovereign with as much reluctance as the parent.”— 
« Whoever or whatever is Sovereign, demands the reſpect and ſupport of 


the people. The union is formed for their happineſs, which cannot be 


kad without mutual reſpect; and he counſels maliciouſly who woe 


& perſuade either to a wanton breach of it. — It is to be hoped, that in 1792 
Joux Hon Toons, Eſq. is under ihe influence of the ſame ſentiments. a 
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1 It is one of the bleſſings of this country to have a mo- 
3 gnarch who reigns not only the King but the fond father 
bot his people; while their cheerful and affectionate loyalty 


= conſtitutes the happineſs of his life, the chief glory of his 
> Crown, and the ſtrength, proſperity, and ſplendour of the 


nation. 


And ſhall we, while the gloom, the diſmay, and the 


univerſal ſtagnation, occaſioned by the yet recent malady 
of our common Father are freſh in our recollection—while 

= our hearts ſtill vibrate with the tranſports of joy which 
> aſſailed us on his welcome and almoſt unexpeded recovery 


—ſhall we countenance the moſt audacious inſults on his 
perſon, and the moſt malignant attacks upon his Crown ? 


I Pa Or ſhall we demonſtrate our attachment to himſelf and his 
family, by conſigning the authors of ſuch attempts to 


their proper ſtation of contempt and infamy ? 

As the direct way to demoliſh any building is, Sampſon- 
like, to pull down the pillars by which it is ſupported; 
in order to aboliſh Monarchy, it is found expedient to at- 
tack the ariſtocratical branch of government &. Hence a 
violent outcry agair.# orders of Nobility naturally forms 
a part of the ſyſtem to the introduction of which Mr. 
Paine's writings are directed. He ſeems very deſirous that 
his readers ſhould conſider the rank of Nobility as conſiſting 
merely in a frivolous exterior diſtinction, in “ ribbands, 
garters, and nick-names ;“ another inſult on the under- 
ſtanding and experience of Engliſhmen ; who know, by 
the aid of both, that a mixed Government and limited 
Monarchy require not only a gradation cf rank, but alfo 
an intermediate legiſlative order, interpoſed between the 
Monarch and the popular reprefentative, which, depend- 
ing for its own preſervation on that of the other two 
branches, is rendered thercby the natural guardian of both, 
ns an inſuperable barrier againſt the encroachment of 
mm” | 


* Thus, in the laſt century, when a ſmall portion of the Commons, by 
the aid of military force, had uſurped the fapreme power, covering their 
deſigns under the ſtale, and generally falſe pretext of the authority of the 
People, they ſtill found that the exiſtence of a Houſe of Peers, diſhcartened 
and almoſt deſerted as that aſſembly then was, formed nevertheleſs a barrier 
to the completion of their crimes;--and accordingly they thought it neceſſary 
to annul, by a vote, the au hority of that Houſe, before they could proceed 
upon the deteſtable and infamous plan of murdering their Sovereign under 
mock forms of law, 8 

T Mr. Paine's ingenious definition for the :erm“ Title.“ 
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Te people of this country are by no means ſuch ſuper- 
ficial obſervers as Mr. Paine ſuppoſes or wiſhes them to 
be. Far from confining their attention to externals, they 


can ſee that the pomp and ſplendour annexed to the rank of 
Engliſh Nobility, are but appendages to a high ſituation _ 
and to important public duties both of the legiſlative and 
judicial kind, Such a ſituation and ſuch duties ſhould 


ſurely be ever accompanied with ſomething to impreſs the 


ſenſes : for it is not in the nature of man to be always en- 


gaged in abſtract operations. Nor is this Order, with us, 
poſſeſſed of any peculiar privileges, but ſuch as are requiſite 
for the free and beneficial exerciſe of thoſe functions which 
it poſſeſſes for the good of the whole. In every other reſpect, 


the Peer and the Peaſant are under the equal adminiſtration 


of equal laws, which know not any difference between them 


in regard to thoſe important rights which are founded in 


nature, and to ſecure which is the grand object of ſociety. 
From ſuch a community of intereſt with perſons of this 


elevated ſtation, who would be equally injured with our- 
ſelves by any infringement on the rights of the ſubject, we 
derive an important additional ſecurity for the piglervation 
of our liberties. And thus the Peers of Great Britain, 


though not actually deputed, do virtually poſſeſs a repre- 


ſentative character, obliging them cautiouſly and firmly to 


protect thoſe rights which they enjoy in common, and 


which they can enjoy only in common with the People at 
large; while the exiſtence of ſuch a rank in the State, 


beſides its other advantages, is conducive to the promotion 
of a ſpirit of virtuous enterprize and of honourable emula- 
tion; and its hereditary nature is neceſſary both to render 


it independent of the Crown, and to inſure its ſtability and 


its permanence. | TY 

Mr. Paine, in his endeavours to create a prejudice againſt 
Monarchy and Ariftocracy, retails very artfully the com- 
mon- place topics of objection ta which each is liable in its 
ſimple form; and he as artfully avoids all mention of the 
diſadvantages attending a Government conſiſting ſolely of 
a Democratic repreſentation. But it might not be unfair 


to aſk him, Whether in that beverage of which perhaps his 


libations are ſometimes compoſed, he finds that the fpirit 
and the limpid element, the ſweet and the acid ingre- 
dients, do each retain the ſame preciſe properties when 
combined together, which they ſeverally poſſeſſed in their 
ſeparate and independent ſtate ? or, Whether they are not 
blended that each may modify and correct the other, and 

| that 
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dat 2 new and agreeable effect may be produced from the 


bnion? The allution is a very familiar one, but I hope ex- 

5 0 uſable if found to be appoſite. The Government of this 
Feountry is compounded of thoſe three forms in which alone 
Government has ever appeared, and which haveever proved 
—#ievly objectionable in their ſeparate exerciſe; but by 

blending them together in wiſe proportions, it ſecures the 
gad cdvantages of each, while it eſcapes the inconveniences. 
which they are calculated to produce. It is this union 

which has cauſed the happineſs and ſplendour of Great 
Britain, and which affords a ſolid and permanent baſis for 
the freedom of its inhabitants: it is this aflemblage which 
bas attracted the admiration of the world, aud called forth _ 
the applauſes of thoſe who have been molt diſtinguiſhed for 
"8 = their talents and powers of diſcrimination. | | | . 

One of the preateſt Political Characters of the preſent 


ret 


gage, whoſe talents at leaſt nobody will diſpute, and who 


5 A 


from his recent conduct ieems inclined to puſh his notions 


5 


x 


EM 


= a certain degree of Ariſtocracy was abſolutely neceſſary as 


2 


a poiſe between the prerogative of the Crown acting againſt 


the rights ol the People, and the influence and liberty of 
== the People acting againſt the Monarchical power; ànd that 


* 
* 


therefore a mixture ſo conſtituted that each wits a check upon 


== the other, he conceived to be the Conſtitution of this coun- 
—_ CON” 


o 


* 


* Uy, and the beſt Conſtitution in the world *, 
* Sce Mr. Fox's Speech on the Quebec Bill, | N 
| e 3 Nor 
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Nor was the teſtimony of the moſt enlightened of the 9 
Ancients wanting in favour of ſuch a ſyſtem of Govern- 


ment, in point of principle, long before it was ever reduced 
into practice. Thus Tacitus regarded the triple form as 


| highly deſerving of admiration ; but as he could only view 
it in theory, it appeared to him rather to be coveted and 


admired than likely to be effected; and as a degree of per- 


fection in Government not likely to be either attained or pre 
ſerved in practice “. Our long experience has, however, 


proved that his apprehenſions in theſe reſpects were un- 


founded, and in all other reſpects has confirmed his opi— 1 


nion. Cicero alſo expreſly deſcribes a Conſtitution ſimilar 


to ours, though he had never ſeen it realized, as the moſt 
perfect that could be ſuppoſed to exiſt; and he beſtows upon 

jt his unqualified applauſe in terms remarkably appoſite and 

deſcriptive f. 1 might alfo adduce other teſtimonies from 


ancient wiſdom to ihe lame purport, were it at all ne- 


cCeſſary. 


It is unneceſſary to dwell longer on particular objec- 
tions, which, when thoroughly underſtood, are not pointed 
ſo much to the abſtract nature of particular forms of Go- 
vernment, as to the exiſtence of any Government at all; 
ſo that whatever form might be ſubſtituted, if i: were eff 


cacious, and capable of anſwering the purpoſes for which 


all Governments are eſtabliſhed, the ſame diſſatisfaction and 
the fame cavil would enſue: all the old, that is, all the ſub- 


ſiſting and long-eſtabliſhed Goveru ments are condemned 


in the lump; and what is called “ the new repreſentative 


ſyſtem engrafted on Democracy” is ſtated to be the only 


good plan of Government. But where upon the whole ſur- 
face of the Globe is this plan reduced into practice? Where 
does it now exiſt, except in our author's brain? for, ac- 


cording to him, it “ rejects Monarchy both elective and 


hereditary.” It muſt alſo, I preſume, reject Ariſtocracy, 
to which he aſcribes in ſubſtance “ the ſame vices and 
defects“ as to Monarchy. Therefore, upon Mr.Paine's 
own principles, even the form of Government traced out 


* Cunttas nationes et urbes, populos, aut priores, aut finguli regunt; 
gilecta ex bis et conſtituta Reipublice forma LAUDARI facilius quam 
Frenire ; vel ſi event ud diuturna effe poteſt. 

+ Statuo eſſe op! me conſtitutam rempublicam, quæ ex tribus generibus 
"Us, regali optimo et populari modice conſuſa. 
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„the New Conſtitution of France *, as well as that | 
now exiſting in America, muſt be radically bad, as being 
Fconfitent with his “ new (fangled) ““ repreſentative. 


Ft em.“ For in the former, hereditary Monarchy is ſtill 
1 Profe ſſed to be interwoven, though, for want of an ariſto- 
Fratical branch, it has been already ſo much encroached 


upon, as to be uſcleſs to any ſalutary purpoſe ; and the latter 
country, after a trial for ſeveral years of the pure dem cra- 


ical repreſentative ſyſtem, nas found it necellary to adopt 
poth Monarchy and Ariſtocracy : for the Preſident, under 
tat denomination, is inveſted with monarchical preroga- 
Rives; and the Senate conſtitutes a Middle Chamber: ſo 
that even American experience conttadicts all Mr, Paine's 
5 notions of Government +. | 


Nor is it probable, that the New Conſtitution of Poland 


* With reſpe& to the French Revolution, which, with all its train 


of calamities, Mr. Paine would, doubtleſs, be glad to fee imitated in 
this country, the People ot Great Britain, happy, ſucceſsful, and 
flouriſhing in their own concerns, have nothing more to do with that 
event, than as a matter of diſtant, though intereſting obſervation, The 


ilerable and diſtracted ſtate to which it has brought a once great and 


flouriſhing kingdom, far from being calculated to recommend the experi- 
ment of Revolutions, even in thoſe countries where Deſpotiſm ſtill main- 
tains its ſway, ſerves as a beucon to warn mankind of the danger of raſh 
innovation, of mad reform, and of viſionary plans of Government. With 
regard to ourſelves, its peculiar operation ſhould be to make us prize ſtill 
more highly the ſyſtem of Liberty and of Law, which is ſecured to us by 
dodour own excellent Conſtitution, The generous ſympathy of the Engliſh 
Character cannot however but be called forth into emotions of pity and 
commiſeration, when we behold the extreme confuſion, anarchy, and 
wWretchedneſs, to which, in ſo ſhort a time, our ancient rivals have 
deen reduced; on whom misfortunes, if poſſible, ſtill more ſevere ſeem to 
impend. But while we thus feel:ngly and ſincerely lament the diſtreſſes of 
——2x©ur neighoours z—and while with moderation we are improving thoſe fair 
1 advantages which unavoidably reſult to ourſelves from their calami- cus 
condition; we ſhould ſurely be induced by ſuch contiderations both to 
ee.xerciſe redoubled care in preſerving, and alſo to enjoy with increaſed 
———xtbankfulneſs, that ſerene and proſperous tranquility, forcign and domellic, 


ith which Providence ſeems diſpoled to bleis this favourcd Iſſe. 
T AMERICA, during the ſhort period ſince the eſtabliſhment of her 


Independence, has found, that the democratic form was not calculated 
| Wo the government of three millions of people, though ſpread over ſo im- 
E aſl:milating it, as nearly as circumſtances would allow, to that of Great 
20 Britain, by adopting the triple form ct Government. In reſpeët to the 
Monarchical part, it 
1 die would at ficit fill that office by election; and the General under whoſe 
conduct ſucceſs had crowned a long and bloody war, was, according to all 


* 


menſe a territory; and in the year 1787 ſhe new- modelled her Conſtitution, 
was to be expected that, like many other new States, 


human experience, the natural object of univerſal and peaceful choice. But 


1 hen no ſuch ſource of general agreement ſhall ext, and when various 
=” rn. prompted by ambition, ſhall be ſupported by clu{uing intereſts, 
te Crown of America, tho 

vbuably become hereditary, 


uld it continue to prelexye its unity, will pro- 


will 
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will better accord with our Author's ſentiments; for the © 
| Crown of that country, from being elective, has thereby 
been rendered hereditary, and its prerogatives have been 
ſtrengthened and enlarged: and what is perhaps worſt of all, 
this change has been brought about without any infringe. 


ment of order and public tranquillity. It ſhould ſeem, 
therefore, that none either of the old or of the new Govern- 


- ments Fan afford any vratification to Mr. Paine's faſtidious 


palate | But in ſeven years the ſcene is to be entirely chang- 
ed; for that is the utmoſt period allowed by his prophetic 


fpirit, * tor the continuance of Monarchy or Ariſtocracy in 


any of the enlightened countries of Europe.“ 


It Mr. Paine a: ad his advocates ſhould ſtil! contend, hit 


his ſyſtem does not go the full length of abſolutely e excluding 
every kind of Government, it would be well if they would 


agree on the proper denomination of that ſpecies of Govern— 


ment which his principles tend to eſtabliſh, Perhaps if auy 


term can be found to deſcribe it, none will accord better than 


the operas and homely appellation of Mob Gover»ment. It 


tne Supreme Authority, appearing in this ſhape, aſſume 


the name of F. ecdam, it is entitled to do fo only becauſe it 


leaves pcopie free to do all the miſchief they pleaſe, and re- 


ſtrains them merely from doing good, —It aboliſhes all ſub- 
ſiſting laws without the delay of a formal repeal ; and in 


lieu of a regular and extenſive ſyſtem, nicely adjuſted-and 


calmly appiicd almoſt to every caſe that can be the ſubject 
of legal reference, or that can occur in improved and civi- 
lized Society, it ſubſtitutes the caprice and violence of the 


inultitude, and thereby ſuperſedes all the regular forms of 


zuftice. In other words, it rules by that fpecies of law which 
1s ulually called the “law of the ſtrongeſt :” a law which, 
whenever it is exerciſed; abrogates every other, demoli ſhes 


at once all the powers, ettabliſhments, and inſtitutions which 
were before recognized, and ſuddenly lays in ruins the for- 


er Governme ent, and the entire Conſtitution itſelf. 

pig a Poittical view 
diflolves; all the fore; 2 connections and cngagements which 
nations have formed for their mutual f: cur, ty, and breaks 
through every obligation of treaty. The law of nations is 
meld no more {acred than the law of the land; and while 
the public faiih is broken, the honour of the CCuntry 15 

tarnithed, its weight and reſpeQability diminiſhed, ang its 
commerce and revenuts annihilated. 

In a domeſtic view, under ſuch a ſyſtem, all orders wilt 
be levelled —all fin ions (faced —the rights of property 
(formerly held ——_ ahnulle d, and se Turing and tranquil- 
Iity made to depend on th capricicus witl of an unte- 


In 


„ this ſyſtem of Government violates and 


and corrupting the heart. 


*% 
, 


Such would be the effects of a Government founded 


that their cauſes of complaint (whether rea! or imaginary} 
are alarmingly increaſed ; their difficulties greatly aug? 


1 29 1 


1 1 In a mal view, all thoſe obligations which have been 
*Hithetto conſidered as ſacred and inviolable will be can- 


&clled. The natural love of our country, together with all 


* 


"Fuſe of duty and gratitude to the ſtate which protected 
tte otherwiſe defenceleſs moments of birth and infancy, 


ill be extirpated—and an attachment to our native ſoil 
ili no longer prevail. The uſeful impulſes of parental 


$7 


affe ion and filial duty, of conjugal love, fraternal regard, 
and friendly attachment, and all the ties which had before 
Connected man with man, and rendered them mutually 
0 ſubſervient to each other's felicity, all theſe will give way 

before a mad and unbridled licentiouſneſs----heating the 
imagination, intoxicating the mind, inflaming the pathons, 


£ 


* 


In a phizfophical view, civilization, which had arrived 


gat a high degree of perfection under the genial influence 
of ſettled government and certain laws, will recede much 
more rapidly than it had advanced. The decline of litera- 

ture, the extinction of the arts and ſciences, muſt ſurely 


follow, when the ſupreme power is in the hands of the 
illiterate Many; before whoſe Gothic ravages the monu- 
1 ments of f. me and merit, the depoſitaries of learning, 
and the archives of ſcience, will ſpeedily diſappear. - The 
"Zeloom of night will then again ſuccecd to the ſplendor of 
day; barbariſm will revive; and a hew age of romantis 
chhivalry will be wanted, as the harbinger and the inſtru- 


Iv; 


ment of a more perfect civilization, 


* 


upon Mr, Paine's principles. But it is plain that human 
nature cannot long ſubſiſt in a ſtate ſo little calculated to 


provide for its wants and neceſſities. Therefore the 


Government of the Mob, deſtructive as it is deſpotic, 
is neceflarily of very ſhort duration. The bulk of the 


| people ſoon become weary of a condition of ſuch teſt- 
leſlneſs, and pant for quiet and tranquillity, They find 


znented, their reſources in proportion diminiſhed, and 
7 heir enjoyments, their means of ſubſiſtence, nay, even 


1 he recompence for bodily labour, and handicraft fkil, 
become, like every thing elie, precarious and infecure, 


t length, ſome new combination of power, prompted by 


0 mbition, and probably ſupported by thoſe who were 
_— vremoR in the ſubverſion of order and in the clamour for 
EX "'2bts,” takes advantage of the harraſſed and enfeebled 


dition of the country ; and after meeting with more or 
ks 
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Jefs reſiſtance, according to the ſtrength or weakneſs of 
_ contending cabals, aſſumes to itſelf unlimited dominion; 


to preſerve which, it muſt exert the moſt abſolute and 
deſpotie powers, and rule with a rod of iron. The people, 


in the mean time, ſuffering from the ravages of ſuch a 


convulſion, are reduced to ſubmit to a new and galling 
yoke, which is better only than an entire abſence of all 
regular Government. Farther than ever from obtaining the 
privileges held out to them, they find themſelves deſtitute 
even of thoſe' which they had before poſſeſſed; and, 
having relinquiſhed a ſtate of real e and happineſs, 


they at length, after a long and calamitous ſtruggle, ſink 
into a miſerable and diſgraceful ſervitude, 


What a plaeaſing contraſt to ſuch dreadful ſcenes, is (0 
he found in the happy ſtate of this country, where, in- 


Htead of an ungovernable ſpirit of licentiouſneſs, inſpiring 


terror throughout the land, and making itſelf known 
by its exceſſes, we ſee the effects of genuine Liberty 


| operating as a real, an univerſal, and a permanent bleſ— 


ſing- founded in law---the equal and inviolable birthright 


of every individual---giving a manlineſs and an energy to 


the national character, and being the ſource as well as the 


ſecurity of our greatneſs, proſperity, and happineſs as a 


people. Who is there, of the moft clamorous aſſertors of 
p:crended rights, that will point out an inſtance in which 
the liberty of a ſingle individual can be illegally invaded 
in this country ? Where is the power that can deprive 
the Briciſh ſubje& of the protection of the laws? And 
ſhall we liſten with complacency to thoſe who counſel us 
to exchange this ſtate of mild and rational freedom and 
of tranquil happineſs for ſavage ferociouſneſs, inteſtine 


diſſenſions, and outrageous violence? Shall we claſp the 


d: mon of diſcord to our breaſts, even while the fiend 1s 
waving the torch of ſedition? No! let us rather ſhew 


ourſelves deſerving of the name and of the privileges of 
Engliſhmen, not only by a refolute defence of our 


glorivus Conſtitution itſelf, but by a marked indignation 


againſt thoſe who treat it with inſult, or aim at its ſubver- 


ſion. 
It is one of our peculiar and moſt eſtimable advantages ts 
poſſeſs legal, orderly, and conſtitutional means for the correc- 


tion as well as the prevention of abuſes ; and thereby every 


motive for violence is obviated, and every excuſe for diſorac! 
tiken away. While true to beter we are in vulnerable. 
Our grand and conſtant object mauld be to preſerve and eu- 
force the true ſirit ot the Conſtitution, and we ſhouldrefort to 
that „lone tor an Wannen or our ri, zsbts; e as Out 


Polar 


e 


7 


od 


<< 


independence of each diſtinct part of our government, and 
conſider every infringement upon any of their regular 


functions (whether deliberative or executive) as deranging 


i 9 8 
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Polar ſtar, not only to direct and regulate in all cafes of 
difficulty and danger, but to be our conſtant and invariable 
* guide through every part of our political courſe, We 


Df Hob 


8 
N 


ſhould cautiouſly guard and preſerve the conſtitutional 


5 


the balance, and as tending to the deſtruction of the 
whole machine. Above all, we ſhould be both vigilant. 
and honeſt in the exerciſe of the important duties of elec- 
tors; and by [obſerving and enforcing the many ſalutary 
regulations which the Legiſlature has interpoſed to check 

the too prevalent ſpirit of bribery and corruption, we 
Z ſhould do all in our power to preſerve the purity and inde- 


ö 


Fo 


lf, in ſpite of all our care, evils and abuſes ſhould creep 
in, we ſhould 


for their correction; and conſider as our worlt foes all whe 


adviſe the application of any means which are not ſo autho- 
= rized and preſcribed. 


reſort to conſtitutional remedies alone 


It may alſo be of uſe to bear in mind, that the beſt of 


all poſſible inſtitutions, operating upon a ſubject ſo de- 
fective as human nature, muit ever in point of practice 
fall ſhort of abſolute theoretical perfection. Such a con- 
ſideration will not only preſerve us from viſionary and ro- 
—= mantic wiſhes for what is really unattainable (than which 
= nothing can more pervert the proper and uſeful bias of the 
ß mind), bur it will alſo guide to the real ſource of defects, 
and to the moſt natural means both of preventing and of 
== counteracting them. Nothing can be more obvious, than 
that 
lent Conſtitution will ever be checked, in propor- 
tion to the prevalence of diſſipation and depravity in 
the manners and in the minds of the 
therefore, of imputing blame where none is deſerved, let 
us trace cvils to their actual cauſe, and there apply the 
remedy, Let every real friend to his Country and its 
2 Conſtitution do all in his power, by precept and by ex- 
ample, to inculcate and recommend a ſpirit of order, cono= 
my, temperance, and induſtry, and the practice of thoſe 
: duties which are preſcribed by morality and religion. Let 
him reſiſt as much as he can the increaſe of luxury and 
5 diſſi pation, 


the beneficial 


energy even of our own excel- 


people. Inſtead, 


| n, which enervate the mind, degrade the cha- 
racter, diſqualify for manly and noble exertions, and open 
fall the ſources of corruption.---Let him, in ſhort, exert. 
himſelf in aid of magiſtracy and the police to check the 
paneful contagion of vice and immonality, remembcring 
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is alſo nearly allied ro purity and ſimplicity of manners. 


example be communicated from rank to rank, till it 


deſtroyer. But without carrying our apprehenſions fo far, 


_ perfection, in proportion to the prevalence of a virtuous 
for the continued and complete enjoyment of that great 


tend to preſ-rve it in purity and vigour, to enforce its true 


„„ 
that an independence of mind, ſo congenial to freedom, 


— While the Throne exhibits ſo excellent a pattern of all 
the virtues which ornament humanity and benefit man- 
kind, how ſhould the influence of the bright and uſeful 


7 
PAI 


peryade the utmoſt receſſes of- ſociety l- Then, indeed, 
would civil liberty be invigorated and adorned by private 
virtue and domeſtic happineſs. OD 

am not now affecting to ſermonize, or even to moralize | 
lam viewing the matter in a political light only. —T he | 
moral and religious diſplay of theſe topics is the peculiar | 
province of the palpit. But their civil importance calls 
for the attention of the ſtateſman, the philanthropiſt, = 
and the citizen. It is poſſible that the depraved manners 


of a people may not only endanger their freedom, but 
render it a Curſe inſtead of a bleſſing—and liberty, by RE 


degenerating into licentiouſneſs, becomes its own certain 


it is a truth which concerns us moſt nearly, and which 
cannot be too ofien repeated, that the benefits derived from 
our CONSTIIUTION will exiſt in greater or leſs 


principle among, ourſelves: thoſe, therefore, who wiſh | 
and invaluable blefing will neglect nothing that ean 


ſpirit, or to promote the genuine operation of its ſalutary 
influence. — They will ven:rate it themſelves, and recom- 
mend it by their own example to the veneration of 
others. — They will inculcate in their children an early and 
habitual acquaifhance with its hiſtory, its nature, and 
its excellencics, together with a ſteady and a rational 
attchment to its principles. —They will ſupport it, at all 
times, by a firm and refolute, though a decent and orderiy 
adherence; knowing that irregularity and violence would 
involve a direct violation of its ſpirit: and they will, if 
occation ſhould require, be ready with cheerfulneſs to 
riſk their lives in its defence. ES 

80 ſhall the BRITISH CoNnsTITUTION, the ſuitable 
and happy portion of thoſe whe deſerve to be free, 


remain firm, immoveable, and unimpaircd for 4uc- 
ceeding ages; ſecure again{t the attacks of viſtonary theo- = 
ritts and of wicked ineendiaries; and uniting within 
itſelf the ſecurity and energy of a well-regulated Govern- = 
ment, and the utmoſt attainable degree of real politic:! 
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AN ANSWER TO THE DECLARATION OF 
THE PERSONS CALLING THEMSELVES, 
FRIENDS OF THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


T a critical moment, when Britons from one corner 
of the kingdom to the other, have judged it necellary 
to form themſelves into allociations, for the maintenance of 
the conſtitution, which had been molt daringly inſulted and 
menaced, the public ſee with ſurprize, but not without in- 
dignation, a counter aſſociation riſing up, proteſting againſt 
the other allociations, and endeavouring to counteract their 
ettect, The gentlemen thus aſſembling themſelves in fo 
lingular aud extraordinary a manner, have thought fit to aſ- 
ſume the appellation of Friends to the Freedom of the Preſs. 
But thoſe who obſerve the licentious exceſs to which the 
Freedom of the Pres is {till daily carried, will be of opinion 
that the preſs ſtands in no great necd of the, proffered 
protection of this new formed Phalanx of defenders, 
At 
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At the Son meeting of theſe gentlemen they entered 


their formal proteſt, by way of declaration, againſt thoſe aſ- 
ſociations which had been formed for the preſervation of the 
public tranquillity, and for the continuance of the proſpe- 
rity, and of the conſtitutional rights of this free and happy 
country. There is but little danger that this proteſt ſhould: 
miſlead any one who is at all acquainted: with the princi- 
ples and practice of the Britiſh conſtitution, particularly in 


that important part of it which relates to the adminiſtration 
of criminal juſtice, But as the work in queſtion aſſumes 


the form of argument, it may not be amiſs to ſuggeſt a few 
obſervations (t mongh perhaps ſufficiently obvious in them- 


ſelves) tending to point out the fallacy of the principles on 
which it is founded, 


The ſundamental principle of this performance, that 
the power of accuſation againſt offenders ho have violated 


the laws is confined to the ſupreme executive magiſtrate, is 
in direct contradiction both to the principles md the daily 


praciice of the judicial polity of this country in criminal 


caſes, In point of fact, every individual has been, from 


time immemorial, admitted? in his private capacity, and 


in the character of a proſecutor, though in the name of the 
King, to call for the execution of the laws upon-thoſe who 
have violated them. In point of law, it 1s the undoubted 


conſtitutional privilege of every individual to exerciſe 


that right, In point of principle, fuch a right is 
inſeparable from a tree ſtate, where the laws are the birth- 


right of every one, and the violation of the laws is an in- 


jury to the people at large, of which every one has a right 


to complain. The maxim of theſe pretended friends to 


liberty might be admitted under a Ceſpotic govern- 
ment, where it is convenient, and perhaps nezeffary, 
that the executive power may either adminiſter or 


withhold juſtice at 1ts diſcretion. But im a free country, 


the execution of the laws, according to preſcribed forms, 
muſß be ever at the call of the people; and it would be de- 
Rructire of all liberty and ſecurity, if the crown, or its 
agents, could, either by deſign or neglect, refuſe, prevent, 
or retard, the adminiitration of juſtice. It is therefore one 
of the greateſt advantages derived from the Britiſh Conſtitu- 
tion, that while the 2dmirable inſtitutions of Grand and 
Petit juries afford the moſt abſolute ſecurity that juſtice 
Mall be faithtully and. partially adlminiſtered, the execu- 
2146 power is bound to lend its agency to every one who 


aemands it in the purſuit of ſo I an object. Nor 


#9 Call 
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nal juſtice in this country ſhould be ſubverted. 


1 


Tan any juſt cauſe of complaint arife from hence; ſince 
Ferry one ſtanding forward in the character of a proſecutor, 
is reſponſible to the accuſed perſon, and to the public at 
large, for the purity of his motives, and the regularity of 
his conduct. It never yet, I believe, occurred to any one, 
to object to a proſecution becauſe it was ſet on foot by pri- 
vate individuals: ſuch a ground of objection was reſerved 
for the diſcovery of the Friends of the Liberty of the 
WB Preſs. But if, at their ſuggeſtion, it ſhould occur to any 
& culprit to avail himſelf of ſuch a mode of defence, he will 
only find himſelf deceived, and his objection will certainly 
be over-ruled; unleſs the whole frame and ſy 


yſtem of crimi- 


Particular care is taken in the proteſt alluded to; 


to deny the right of accuſation to uninjured indivi- 
| duals, ſuggeſting thereby a diſtinction with which the 
criminal law is unacquainted : for that branch of our 

| laws knows nothing of the private and ſeparate injuries of 
individuals, but denounces puniſhment only upon offences 
againſt the community; therefore it is totally immaterial 
in the character and ſituation of a proſecutor, whether he 
has ſuſtained any private injury or not: but as every one is 
= ſuppoſed to be injured by a violation of the laws, every one 
WE is intitled to call for juſtice. Ard private wrongs are 
& merged in the more important conſideration of the public 
= welfare. EE = e OO 


In ſhort, the fundamental principle of the proteſt, ne- 


Xx eativing the right of individual accuſation is ſo glaringly 
RE tallacious, that it is impoſſible to account for its being 


adopted by intelligent men, on any other ſuppoſition, than 
that they conſidered it as a neceſſary ground on which to 


XX cavil at thoſe Aſſociations which are now formed in evety 


quarter of the kingdom tor the preſervation of the public 
fecurity, and of the conſtitution itſelf, It is undoubtedly 


a principal object of theſe aſſociations to unite, and engage 


to lend aſſiſtance to the civil magiſtrate, in diſcovering and 
bringing to juſtice offenders of the moſt dangerous deſcrip- 


tion; thoſe who endeavour to ſubvert the very baſis of our 


civil rights, and of our ſocial happineſs. But the right of 
individual accuſation againſt public offenders being once 
cltabliſhed, it follows as a necèſſary conſequence, that pri- 
vate perſons may act either ſeparately or jointly in pro- 
moting, by regular means, the due execution of the violated 
laws. And on particular occaſions, it is a duty they owe 
to themſelves, and to ſociety, to co-operate and aſſiſt each 
other in detecting and denouncing offenders to the civil 

| A 2 magiltrate, 
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magiſtrate, that he may put into exerciſe the grand con- 
{titutional ſpring of juſtice, Trial by Jury. Here alſo daily 


$1] 


and general practice confirms the right which ſeems obnoxi- 
ous to theſe gentlemen who appear ſo anxious for what they 
chooſe to call the Freedom of the Preſs, For beſides that aſ- 
ſociations have repeatedly been formed for the purpoſe of check- 
ing by proſecution the growth of particular offences, the ſup- 
preſſion of which ſeemed to call for remarkable vigilance 
and activity (of which the caſe of ſwindling affords an in- 


ſtance) there is ſcarcely a pariſh in the kingdom where 
the inhabitants are not united upon a ſimilar principle, 
to prevent the PRE of thoſe ordinary crimes which 


tend more immediately to invade their common ſecurity. 
It is really ſurpriſing, that the zeal of theſe proteſting gen- 
tlemen never diſcovered any deviation from conſtitutiona} 
Principles in ſuch inſtances. But while by their long and 


_ uninterrupted ſilence they have recognized the legality of 


the principle on which theſe ordinary aſſociations have 
been formed, affording thereby their own ſanction to that 
principle, they are now driven to the miſerable ſhift of 
denying it altogether, in order to prevent its application to 
an extraordinary caſe, in which they chooſe to take a par- 


Ucular intereſt, It is true, leſt all other grounds ſhould 


fail them, they particularly allude to what they call State 
Accuſations. But ſurely it is not poſlible by technical or 
formal diſtinctions, to confound the plain ſenſe of Engliſh- 
men ſo as to make them believe that they have not the 
fame conſtitutional rights and means of ſecurity againſl 
thoſe offences which aim at the total ſubverſion of ſociety 
itſelf, as they poſſefs in thoſe eaſes where the tendency and 


the conſequences of the crime are much more limited and 


attended with infinitely leſs danger to the community. In 
the diſcuſſion of general principles, no good can be derived 


from perſonal alluſions ; otherwiſe, the particular tender- 


neſs of the gentlemen in queſtion fer the claſs of offenders 
whom they with to exempt from the ordinary modes of 
proſecution, might afford a very fertile field of conjec- 
ture, But the plain dictates of common fenle, 


operating upon an unbiaſſed mind, mult ſuggeſt, that it 


there be any ſpecies of crime that ſeems more immediately 
tevelled at the government of a country, the leaſt invidious 
mode of purſuing juſtice in ſuch caſes mult be to put it in 
a train of proſecution which is the moſt unconnected with 
the othcers of government. Perhaps the impediment 
to juſtice neceſſarily occalioned by the delays attending 


proſecutions commenced by the Crown Officers may, with 
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: ſome perſons, operate as a recommendation, and give 
ſuch torms a decided preference over the more ſpeedy 
proceedings of the quarter-ſeſſions. And if once ſuch pro- 
E {ccutions could be reſtricted to the interference of govern- 
ment, the object would then be by cavil and by clamour to 
obviate their effect, if not to render them obnox1ous. 
It is ſuggeſted, that the aſſociationg which have given ſa 
much offence tend, by creating a prejudice, to deprive per- 
| ſons accuſed of feditious writings or practices of a fair trial. 
Such a ſuggeſtion is very far from being complimentary to 
| juries, What! are we to be told that jurymen- can be 
rendered leſs cautious, leſs tender, leſs conſcientious, with 
regard to perſons accuſed of an offence, becauſe the offence 
ilelf is a juſt object of particular alarm and indignation ? 
BE To aſſert that, is to deny one of the grand excellencies of 
che Trial by Jury, viz. that Jet the circumſtances of the 
WE caſe or of the times bear ever ſo hard upon the culprit, he is 
ſure to receive impartial juſtice at the hands of his Peers. 
Wich equal reaſon it might have been urged, that the in- 
ſuperable abhorrence naturally excited by the crime of 
murder, tends to deprive perſons accuſed thereof of a fair 
x trial.—Nay, to allude to a recent inſtance, was it in the 
BE power of all the prejudice which exiſted againſt the perſon 
called The Monſter (and more prejudige could never exiſt 
in any poſlible caſe) to deprive him of the advantage of 
= fair and candid inveſtigation? And if among the nu— 
WE nmcrous recent caſes of proſecutions for ſeditious writings, 
& a lingle inſtance could have been adduced where the de- 
= tcndant had not received an impartial trial, it would not 
a have eſcaped the vigilance of the Friends of the Liberty 
= of the Preſs. „ N „5 
Ik deſerves notice, that theſe inſinuations, ſo unfavoura- 
ble and uncandid to jurymen, proceed from perſons who 
are foremoſt on all occaſions to profeſs their attachment 
and their reſpect to the mode of Trial by Jury; from 
perſons who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the framing 
and ſupporting of the Libel Bill; and who loſe no occaſion 
of making that meaſure their theme of boaſting and 
ſelf-applauſe. Hew are ſuch inconſiſtencies to be re- 
cConciled, but by ſuppoſing that, whatever was pretended, 
the real motive which prevailed with hen on that occaſion 
Vas a hope of furniſhing ſeditious writers with ſome ſe— 
W curity againſt conviction; and that though the experiment 
has hitherto failed, the idea is not abandoned, that in more 
= ' favourable 
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favourable times, when, according to the poſſibility which 
is never loſt ſight of, © the beft government may become un. 
popular, * the meaſure may ſucceed better, according to 
the real intent of thoſe who framcd it. i 

[t is alſo deferving of obſcrvation, that the perſons who 
ſtep forward on this occaſion, in defiance of the voice of the 
nation (and who, far from paying any deference to that voice, 
declare that they will uncealingly perſevere in oppoſing it) 
aſſume the honorable appellation of Friends of the Freedom 
of the Preſs, The term, Freedom of the Preſs, may be uſed 


either to hgmly that ſalutary freedom which 1s characteriſtic 


of a free people, or that licentious freedom which knows 
no bounds, which deſies all law, arder, and decorum, and 
which is a molt deſtructive engine both to the Preſs, 
and to every other barrier of the conſtitution. It is 
a queſtion both curious and intereſting, in which of the 
above ſenſes the Freedom of the Preſs is - befriended 
by theſe gentlemen. If we judge of that queſtion from 
the occalion on which they now ſtep forward, there 1s 
every appearance of their having aſſembled in direct and in- 


ſolent defiance of the honeſt verdict of twelve Jurors, who | 
had juſt before ſupported the ſound and conſtitutional Liberty 


of the Preſs, by convicting the moſt infamous Libeller 
of the Conſtitution this Country ever knew: fuch a con- 
{truction is alio ſtrongly fortified by the vote of thanks, 
given at their firſt meeting at Free Maſon's Hall, to a learned 
Advocate, for having exerted his extraordinary powers (but 


happily for the Country to no effect) in endeavouring to pre- 


vent that conviction. With all poflible liberality of allowance 
for the latitude of profeſſional exertions, this extraforentic pro- 


cceding, incapable of any ſuch explanation, could be aſcribed 
only to an attachment to the cauſe; an attachment of that 


fincere and ardent nature, which is augmented by difhcul- 
tes, and which ſhines brighteſt in misfortune. 

The falutary Freedom of the Preſs has been long expo- 
ſed to the greateſt danger, by the moſt daring and ſcandalous 
exceſſes. But the protection of theſe its profeſſed friends has 
been withheld till the country at large, ſhocked and alarmed at 


the enormous extent of the evil, demanded that the Abuſes 


of the Preſs ſhould be ſubjected to the wholeſome reſtrain! 
of the laws. If the formation of a party, at ſuch a junc- 
ture, to defend the Freedom of the Preſs, could leave any 
doubt whether it were the found Conſtitutional Freedom, 


5 See the Declaration, Page 11. 
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or the licentious and unconſtitutional Abuſe of the Prefs, . 
that was likely to be thus defended, it would certainly be 
candid to refer that queſtion to thoſe perſons who ſeek, bY* 
means of the Preſs, to ſubvert all order and government and 
to introduce anarchy and confuſion. The probable anſwer 
ot luch incendiaries (if their real ſentiments could be obtain- 
= ed) would be that their droeping hopes were revived when 
= they ſaw theſe gentlemen land forward in ſuch a manner 
that they derived from thence encouragement and ſupport : 
and that without ſuch aſſiſtance, their caſe would be ab- 
folutely deſperate; that they were penetrated with grati- 
tude for the ſubſcription which was genoroufly reſolved upon 
to afſiſt them in eluding juſtice, or to meliorate their con- 
dition, ſhould the law lay hold of them —that they admired 
the judgment of theje their beſt friends in chooſmg their 
ground; as the only chance for ſucceſs to the common cauſe 
lay in endeauouring to confound with the liberty the 
licentiouſneſs of the Preſs, in blinding the ſenſe of mankind 
to the too obvious difference between theory and ſedition, and 
in vociferating upon all occaſions, that the ſacred right of 
freedom of ſentiment, was mortally wounded by every ſuc- 
ceſsful attempt to puniſh treaſonable or ſeditious publications, 
however glaring their malice, or dangerous their tendency”: 
perhaps theſe worthy perſons might add, that zhey par- 
ticularly wiſh their friends to perſevere till they can eſla- 
bliſh their choice doctrine, that no writing ſhould be deemed 
ſeditious, unleſs, beſides the writing itſei, ſome overt act 
ſhould be proved in ſupport of the charge, and that, if once 
the protection of ſuch a maxim could be obtained, they would 
take upon themſelves io anſwer for the reſt, „ 
It is impollible to conclude without noticing the coolneſs 
and intrepidity of theſe Gentlemen, with regard to thoſe 
_ dangers which have agitated and alarmed the whole Coun- 
try. It may be gathered from their proteſt upon this occa- 
ſion, that their minds are quiet and free from apprehenſion 
as to the danger, though exceedingly alarmed at the de- 
tence, The Aſſociations which had for their object the ſub- 
verſion of the Conſtitution, neither excited their fears, nor 4 
called forth their cenſure. But no ſooner are Aſſociations | 
tormed forthe maintenanceof the Conſtitution and of the Laws, 
than they are full of apprehenſion and ready with reproof. 
Shewing thereby that, however ready they always are in their 
profeſſions at leaſt, to bow to the public opinion, they can, 
when it ſuits their purpoſe, fly in the face of the Country 
and inſult its pniverſal ſentiments and feelings. Their ſug- 
AM: geſtion 
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geſtion that the preſent alarm of imminent danger, has 


CS-1- 15 


been ſpread through the Kingdom by the Miniſters of the 


Crovrn, is not at leaſt very decent. The people are cer- 


tainly not much obliged by the ſuppoſition, that their ſenſes 
and underſtandings can be played with at pleaſure by 
Miniſters. But the fallacy of this inſinuation is as obvious 
as its indecency is reprehenſible; for nothing was ever 


more plain, than that the people judged of their own danger 


by their own ſenſes ;— that the conduct of Miniſtry 
which is thus cenſured, was in the moſt perfect uniſon with 


the public voice, and that it rather followed than led the 
| e with and the honeſt conviction of an enlightened 


The general, ſpontaneous, and independent voice of the 
eople has been expreſſed with a fervour and an unanimity 
Fond the example of any former period. The aſſocia- 
tions, in affording an unequivocal teſtimony and an eternal 
memorial of that voice, have not only guarded the conſtitu- 
tion from immediate danger, but have alſo teſtified to the 


whole world that it is impregnable. The aſſociators at 


the Crown and Anchor are entitled to the peculiar ſatis- 


faction of reflecting that they led the van at a momentous 
and apparently perilous juncture. The univerſal imitation 


of their example, affords the beſt poſſible commendation of 
their conduct, and holds out to them the nobleſt reward— 
the approbation of their countrymen. In full poſſeſſion of 
this reward, they mult fee with indifference the cavils of 
thoſe who are hoſtile to their cauſe, and who repine at its 
ſucceſs. Their beſt anſwer to ſuch cavils, is a reference to 
their principles and proceedings ; and as that reference can- 
not be made with more fairneſs and impartiality than by a 
recital of the plan, which in the carly part of their inſtitution 


they ventured to recommend for the formation of ſimilar 


aſſociations, it may not be amiſs to ſubjoin hereto a copy 
of that plan, which has been literally adopted by a great num- 
ber of the aſſociations, which have been formed in various 
parts of the country, and which may be conſidered as im/tar 
emnium in point of ſubſtance. = Ht 
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Plan recommended by the Sociely at the Crown 
and Anchor, for forming other Societies for 
preſerving Liberty and Property againſi Re- 
publicans and Levellers. : 


V y E whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed, 

E Conſidering it to be at all times the conſtitutional right 
Jof Engliſhmen to promote, either ſeparately or jointly, but 
Eby regular means, the due execution of the violat-d 1:w- and, 

& Conceiving that the preſent moment calls 1 pon 
all good citizens te exert the above right age. i who 
Ediſturb ſociety by ſeditious or treaſonable practices 

= Senſible alſo of the advantages which we ard all ow l- 
ou, citizens derive from that glorivus conſiitution which 
was eſtabliſhed by the wiſdom and valour of our anceſtors 
W—determined to maintain with our lives and fortunes that 
Wconltitution, together with our rights and liberties which 
grow out of it, and to trai;ſmit the ſame to our poſterity 
and actuated by a ſteady and affectionate loyalty to our 
beloved ſovereign 2 7 Eg 


Dio ſolemnly declare and reſolve, 
First, That we will jointly and ſeverally, by ſuch 


means as the law allows and preſcribes, exert our vigilance 
and activity in diſcovering and bringing to juſtice all perſons 
RE who ſhall, either by publiſhing or diſtributing ſeditious pa- 
pers or writings, or by engaging in any illegal aſſoclations 
for conſpiracies, endeavour to diſturb the public peace, or 
_ excite diſaffection to the lawful government of this country. 
& SECONDLY, That we will do all in our power to aid 
and afliſt the Civil Magiſtrate in maintaining the general 
$ tranquillity, in ſuppreſſing all riots and diſturbances that may 
$ ariſe within this v and in bringing the au- 
thors and promoters thereof to condign puniſhment. 

& THIRDLY, That we will, by the diſtribution of conſti- 
E tutional writings, and by every other effort of calm reaſon- 
ing, endeavour to undeceive and inform ſuch perſons as 
may have been miſled by the deluſive and inflammatory ſug- 
eeltions of evil-deligning men; who ſeek to excite a gene- 
ral ſpirit of reſtleſſneſs and diſcontent, in order to ſubvert 
that rational ſyſtem of liberty and order which alike conſults 
W the real happineſs of all claſſes of E 
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And we do invite al friends to peace and tranquillity, o | 
ſiding in this to join with us in the above d 


claration and reſolutions, by ſigning their names thereto, | ; 


Such are the principles on which are formed the Aſſocia 
tions proteſted againſt by the Friends of the Liberty of u 
Preſs, —Principles as legal and conſtitutional in themſche 
as their object 1s important and as the aſſertion of them at 11; 
time has been ſeaſonable and uſeful. One thingonly remain - 


with {uch unanimity and ſucceſs, The moment of danze 7 
is not over. St not the ſeaſon of watchſulneſs 5 1 
The tacs to order and good government, though checked 
arc not ſubdued, — As Jong 2s Anarchy ſhall” reign 9 
neighbouring country, the project of introducing it into 6 
have ftood forth manſully and ſucceſsfully at a critic .= 
junéture. Ihey have one duty more to keep awake hl 
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SPEECIT DELIVERED FROM THE CHAIR off 
TH8 „ COURT OF SESSION, BY THE Lon BY 


TO THE LORD PROVOST, „ MAGisTRATEs(M 
Ax D COUNCIL OF TUE CITY OF EDW- 
BURCH. 3 
1 — 
MY LORD PROVOST, 


Tur whole Court will! join with me in opinion, tha: 
your Lordſhip and the other Gentlemen of the 1 =p 
and Council are entitled to the thanks and approbation o! 
your Fellow Citizens, for the activity and zeal which hae 
marked your public conduct, at a time when, from vari 
ous cauſes, it is well known that a more than ordinary e 

ertion was required. 
It was with equal 8 and concern that this Cout | 1 
learned, as well by the public voice of the Country, i 1 
ol = Ts 


8 


8 


is MaiEsrv's Proclamation and the proceedings in Par- 
ment, that a ſpirit of ſedition had ariſen in different 
ESarts of the Kingdom that alarms had been excited, 
Nat deſigning or deluded men were buly in their en- 
Y-avours to poiſon the minds of the People, to miſlcad 
em by falſhoods, and to ſow the ſeeds of Anarchy, Nite 
Thief, and Diſorder. 3 8 
W Tous, the Judges of one of the Supreme Courts, whoſe 
Wflicial ſituation had intimately connected us with the Law 
End Conſtitution of our Country in Church and State, long 
go eſtabliſhed, and gradually (as we thought) improved, it 
E ould not fail to be unwelcome news, when we were told that 
She Britiſh Conſtitution was all wrong; that it either reſted 
| upon unſound principles, or had fallen into decay; that the 
Fx. ccillature itſelf was corrupt, Civil Liberty extinct, and 
3c pcople groaning under oppreiſion. Happy it was that 
Juch daring aſſertions admiued of an caly detection. 
Let any man who is not blinded by prejudice, look 
Around him, and ſay, what marks or ſymptoms he can find 
J jere, of an oppreſſed anda ruined People. Wherein docs 
the miſery conlilt? Is it in the extended commerce, manu- 
Wactures, and agriculture of the Couniry—or in the coltly 
Band ſubſtantial edifices which are every day ariſing in the 
Lowns-or in the additional numbers and increaſed wages 
and pay of artificers, workmen, and labourcrs of all kinds, 
produced by the flouriſhing tate of the Country, beyond all 
ample in former times? Ilave we not complete proof 
that the induſtrious arc happy; that Britain has attained to 
Fa high degree of proſperity ; and, in a word, that the cry 
Ego! grievance, however applicable to the old tate of France, 
F- and ſtill more to the preſent, has no foundation here, but 
in groſs deception? 
Vet me atk any candid man, what indication he obſerves 
ok want of Liberty in any part of Great Britain? It was 
= long ago pronounced from the higheit *Þ ribunals both of 
= England and Scotland, as a legal truth, 4 That the air of 
"WE britain was too pure for any perſon who was not free, to 
breathe in.“ Thus, the moment any ſubject of another 
„Country ſets foot on Britiſh ground, his condition becomes 
= | altered; he is taken under the protection of the Laws of 
== Britain, and is a free man, whatever his former ſtate may 
= have been, Neither have we different Laws, for the high 
E | and the low—the rich and the poor. The Laws of Britain 
_ -' {fame o all; and the rights of all men are by 
eur qua}ly ſecured, e 
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We "Re no occaſion to plant the Tree of Liberty u 


this Country; for, here it already grows and Guell : 
and I truſt in Gop that no ſtorm will ever ſhake it: 


cc Ipſa hæret ſcopulis, et quantum vertice ad auras 
„% Atherias, tantum radice in Tartar tengit," | 


I meed-not obſerve, that what 1s meant by Liberty, is no: 
the power of doing wrong: but Civil Liberty, reſtrained i 
by Law, for the mutual benefit of all who enter into 2 


formed ſociety of any kind, which is the ſenſe that even tho 


moſt fanguine Republican muſt neceſſarily affix to it, as, 
without ſuch controuling power, the bonds of Society could WK 


not for a moment fbf, nor would life itſelf be ſecure. 


The prinaples of the Britiſh Conſtitution is Liberty and : ü 
Property; and a learned author, Dr. FRANKLIN, Wh 
ſurely was not unacquainted with the nature of a Free Go. | 


vernment, lays it down in one of his books, “that Liberty 
and Property form. the baſis of abundance.” 
terms are now changed upon us, and, in place of them, 


Liberty and Equality are founded in our ears—a phraſe of 
dark and myſterious meaning, well fitted to convey into ig- WE 
norant minds thoſe indiſtinct and inexplicable dreams of 
Equal Power, Equal Condition, and Equal Property, 
which, were it poſſible to realize them, would go at once 
to the annihilation, not only of all induſtry and all ſafety, Wi 
but even of Society and a ſavage ſtate. : 

Thoſe who aſſociate in meetings to deviſe impraQticabls — 
or unneceſſary plans of reformation, ſometimes trom good | 


deſign, and oftener from bad, affect to diſclaim the perni- 
clous tenets which have been imported to us from another 


Country. They tell us they have no view to dilturb the 
peace of Society, or to encourage licentiouſneſs. Many of 
them, it is believed, ſpeak ſincerely when they uſe this an- 


guage ; but perhaps they are not aware, that their actions 


have preciſely that effect, whatever their intentions may be; 3 : 
for they have brought men together for the purpoſe of in- 


filling prejudice into their minds, and making them believe 


that they feel grievances which do not exiſt. The con. 


ſequence of this is obvious. They have not duly conſidered 
how dangerous it is to tamper with the minds and paſſions 
of uninformed men; and how 1mpoſlible it is to ſay to A 

Mob, “ thus far ſhall you go, and no farther.” 
As to the propoſition of thoſe who have had the hardi- 
neſs to preach force to the People, the example of F _ 
might 
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| =, 1 ght have taught thety, that were any ſuch attempt to be 
7 ” "i they themſelves would probably be the firlt victims. 
e mult be ignorant indeed who does not know that a Go- 
ernment founded upon the principle of torce, is tyranny, 
& hether the power be lodged 1 in one individual, or in a few, 
in many. What 1s there in the preſent ſtate of this 
Country, civil or eccleſiaſtical, that requires the interference 
f the People i in any unuſual manner? Is it not falſe, that 
Dey are overburdened with taxes? Thoſe who pay the taxes 
b Ire able to bear them. —Debts ought ſurely to be diſcharged, 
9 nd Government mult be maintained. A breach of pub- 
A Pe faith and credit would be attended with the inſtant ruin 
"Dt many thouſands of innocent families both at home and 
road, beſides being moſt diſgraceful in itſelf, But all 
: Nis! is a burden pon "the wealth, the property, and the lux- 
I Wry of the Country ! Is it not obvious that the wages, the 
ate of labour, and the prices of work, by which the lower 
wb of the community are ſubſiſted, do at this moment, 
3 Ind always muſt, bear a proportion to the riches of either 
0 Fountry, and to the general means of living? 
1 | We are told that abuſes have crept in, Where is the. 
z Pence of it? But granting the fact to be ſo, what is the 
e of a legiſlature but to pals new laws when they are necd- 
. and to redreſs wrongs when the common law and for- 
eer ſtatute laws have not provided an adequate remedy ? 
o human inſtitution ever was complete or perfect at the 
1 br(t moment, and no one who knows any thing of the hiſ- 
F Wory of this country, can be ignorant that its Conſtitution, | 
ted of falling into a ſtate of gradual decay, has been 
puch amended by a variety of excellent Laws, paſſed at 
2 Pifferent times, all tending to the ſame point, that of melio- 
hp the condition of the People. Let me inſtance a few 
01 f thoſe which relate to Scotland; for we have no occaſion 
y go from home. Was it force or tumult that procured 
our Ad of Grace, and other remedies in the caſe of Civil 
s“, by which more ample proviſion 1 is made for Perſonal 
a iberty 1 in this part of the Kingdom than exiſts even in 
England? to ſay nothing of our Act 1701, which, in cri- 
T inal matters, has been conlidered : as the Habeas Corpus of 
Pcotland. 
Was it by any ſuch means, that in the 1 reign of Queen 
nne, our national form of worſhip was eſta liſhed upon a 
Frm baſis on the one hand, and toleration on the other? 
Were not the perſonal ſervices of vaſſals aboliſhed in the 
Reign ol George I.? Wardholdings and heritable juriſdic- 
| tions 
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Tons in that of George IT. ? It may be ſaid, that theſe [-! ; 3 


great and flouriſhing, 


giſters introduced; ſchools and colleges endowed, by which ; 


[is 1 


were the fruit of two Rebellions. True; but the Rebel. 
lions had far other objects in view than obtaining any fa.“ 
vourable change in the condition of the People. After thc 


were quaſhed, it was ſeen that the power of Ariſtocracy 9 


Scotland had been too great, and this evil was effectua ) "= 
cured by the Laws laſt mentioned. ; —_— 
In the preſent Reign, neither force nor fear occaſioned 
the reſtitution of forteited families, the emancipation of K 
colliers and falters, the excluſion of Revenue-officers in 
matters of Election, the Police Board laid aſide, and th: 
many encouragements given to Arts, Navigation, Commerce, 
and Manufactures, by which this Country has become 


Were it necettary to go farther back, we ſhould find, YG: 


even in leſs enligtitened times, many important Laws pal. 
Ted for fecuring the ſubjects; both in property and perſon; 
Judges named for lite, and made independent; Teaſes of MY 


land real, and the intereſt of tenants ſecured ; public e. 


learning was diftuſed, and liberality of ſentiment promoted, | 
which, joined to the duties of Religion, form the true ſour- | 
ces of genuine Liberty and rational Government. Lo 
I hele and many other wholefome Laws, were the ſpon- 8 
taneous effect of free and deliberate diſcuſſion in Parliament; 
and it is not unlikely that other improvements may ſtill b: 
made in the ſame manner. But meetings of the pecpl: Wl 
called to overawethe Legitlature, and headed by men who, 
ſuppoſing their intentions to be good, cannot have the we. 


ceſſary evidence before them, mult always tend io obſtri: 


: | WF PR | 0 . 
and defeat, never to forward, any wiſe meaſure. The“ 


men ought to be taught, that their meetings are directly u 


the face of Law, as well as good Government; and if i 
be true, that, like Catiline's Conſpirators, ſome of then 
have bound themſelves by ſolemn oaths, the {hocking in- 
propriety of this mult fill the mind of every fober and t.. 
ipg man with indignation, | E 

As to the Liberty of the Preſs, it muſt be conſiſtent v] 
the recollection of all of us, how much this has, of la 


years, overleapt its ancient boundaries; and farely tho” 8 


who have been fo audacious in their attacks againſt all Or: 


der—all Law—all Government—erery thing decent, peacc- = 


able, and becoming—and have not even fpared religion i- 
lelf, mult acknowledge, that hitherto the liberty of ſpeakiug 
and yrriting, even w excels, has received little checks fro 
Courts of Law. Z 5 wy E 
i I hav: 


[393 


1 have only to add, upon the ſubject of Elections (arioa 
er ample topic of popular diſcourſe), that if the rights of 
ing in Counties are to be altered or explained, and the 
Wcicnt Conſtitution of our Boroughs to undergo what is 
Wllcd a Reform, and if the preſent time be proper for ſuch 
W/quilitions, this Court will earneſtly pray that the follow- | 
important objects may be kept in view: 1ſt, That the 
ndamental principles of Common Law, and permanent 
llice between man and man, may be as little exchanged 
poſſible for the untried theories of political expediency: 
, That the multiplication of law- ſuits may be avoided, 
W at leaſt that ſome other Court than this may be found 
r the deciſion of them: And, 3d, That the morals of the 
wer claſſes of men in the Country may be kept as free 
om the hazard of corruption as circumſtances will admit. 
Let us, my Lord, be thankful for the bleſſings we enjoy, 
Wet us be careful not raſhly to ſhake the ancient fabrie of 
Ir Conſtitution ; for it may be very difficult to rear a bet-. 
Er one. Let us examine well every ſpeculative plan of 
„erm, a word which has of late been much abuſed ; and 
Wt us remember, that we owe it to the memory of our fore- 
Withers, ſome of whom bled in the caule of Liberty--and 
the regard which every man ought to have for his cha- 
er, the welfare of his family, and the good of his Coun- 
. to hand down, whole and entire, to our poſterity, thoſe 
aluable Rights, which we poſſeſs, and which they ought 
nherit, as the natural reſult of à {free and happy Cage 
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ESE, FATAL EFFECTS OF REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES, 
ES EXEMPLIFIED IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FE FROM THE DEATH OF CHARLES I. 10 THE 
BY RESTORATION OF CHARLES II. 
HE Preſbyterians and pretended Patriots, who had been the 
1 great promoters of the meaſures purſued againſt Charles I. 
Ind had reduced that unhappy monarch to the mercy of the par- 
Fament, were unwilling to carry their enmity further; but the 
ene of confuſion, which they had opened, could not be cloſed 
t their pleaſure. The Republicans and Sectaries aimed at ſome- 
ung more. Through their means the Preſbyterians and patriots 
Pere violently excluded by a military force from entering the Houſe 
I Commons. In conſequence of this, a vote was carried againſt 
e King, then a priſoner, which led, ſoon after, to his exe- 
EEution, * The Parliament (ridiculouſly called the Rump Par- 
ament) after his death, took the Government into their own 
Wands, and carried it on, in the form of a republic. This 
erm did not laſt long; the intrigues of Cromwel, and the 
{poſition of the nation towards a monarchical government, 
Foncurred in favouring the ambition of that ſingular man; _ 
2% n on be 


he ſoon aſſumed the ſypreme authority, under the title of Pw. 
tector. When he died, the authority devolved to his ſon ; bu 
he had little talent or inclination for ſuch a ſtation ; and it ſoon Ml 
paſſed — into the hands of the Republicans. However, 


theſe flu 


mh, and reſtored him to the throne of his anceſtors. 


in the return of the nation to the old approved conſtitution 
of the country, in which alone, it could find a reſting place, 
after the horrors of inſurrections, conſpiracies, and rebellion, 
For this purpofe I ſhall fele&t ſome paſſages from that dil. 
cerning hiſtorian and philoſopher, Mr. Hume; and I thall be. 
gin with the appointment of Oliver Cromwel to the lieu- 

tenancy of Ireland, in March, 1649. 


The new Lieutenant immediately applied himſelf with 
his wonted vigilance to make preparations for his expedition, 
Many diforders in England it behoved him previouſly to com- 
poſe. All places were full of danger and inquietude. Tho 
men, aſtonifhed with the ſucceſſes of the army, remained in 
feeming —_— ſymptoms of the higheſt diſcontent every 
where appeared. The Engliſh, long accuſtomed to a mild go- 
vernment, and unacquainted with diſſimulation, could not 
conform their ſpeech and countenance to the preſent neceflity, 
or pretend attachment to a form of government, which they 
erally regarded with ſuch violent abhorrence. It was re. 
quiſite to change the magiſtracy of London, and to degrade a5 
well as. puniſh, the mayor and ſome of the aldermen, before 
de proclamation for the abolition of Monarchy could be pub- 
 biſhedin the eity. An engagement being framed to ſupport the 
Commonwealth without King or Houſe of Peers, the army 
were with ſome difficulty brought to fubſcribe it; but thong 
it was impoſed upon the reſt of the nation under fevere penal- 
ties, no leſs than the putting all refuſers out of the protection 
of law; ſuch obſtinate reluctance was obſerved in the people, 

. that even the imperious parliament ere obliged to deſiſt from 
it. The ſpirit of ſanatieiſm, by which that aſſembly had at 
kit been ſtrongly ſupported, was now turned, in a great mea 
fure againſt them. The pulpits being chiefly filled with preſ- 
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ations in the ſovereign power wore out the patienc ll 
of the le; they ſaw there was no hope of quiet till the an. 
tient conſtitution was reſtored; and in a very ſhort time the 

nation, with one voice, recalled the fon of their murdered fove. 


he progreſs of thele events affords an admirable leſſon t» 
the preſent generation. It will ſhew that the notions of rc. 
form and revolutions now current, are not wholly new; tha 
they have been tried in this kingdom already; that they pro. 
duced infinite miſchief in the experiment; and that they ended, 
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6 OS 
rterians, of diſguiſed royaliſts, and having been long the 
Nene of news 1 could by no penaſties be atnsiass | 
m declarations unfavouradle to the eſtabliſned government, 
Numderleſs were the extravagances which broke out a | 
e people. Everard, a difbanded ſoldier, having: preache 
at the time was now come when the community of goods 
ould be renewed among chriſtians, led out his followers to 
ee poſſeſſion of the land; and being carried before the gene- 
n, he refuſed to ſalute him; becaufe he was but his fellow “ 
Feature. What ſeemed more dangerous; the army itſelf 
' Fas infected with the like humours. Though the levellers had 
r ſore time been oppreſſed by the audacious ſpirit of Crom 

pel, they ſtill continued to propagate their doctrines among the 
private men and inferior officers who pretended a right to be 
Jonſulted, as before, in the adminiftration of the common- 
bealth. They now practiſed againſt their officers the ſame 
eon, which they had been taught againſt the parliament. 
They framed a remonſtrance, and ſent five agitators to pre- 
leu. ent it to the general and council of war: Theſe were ca- 

eu. niere with ignominy by ſentence of a court martial. One 
Lockier, having carried his ſedition farther, was ſentenced to 
I Peath; but this puniſhment was ſo far from quelling the muti- 
wich pous ſpirit, that above a thouſand of his companions ſhewed: 
1tion, heir adherence to him, by attending his funeral, and wear» 
con- gang in their hats black and ſea-green ribbons by way of favours. 
Tho About four thouſand aſſembled at Burford urider the command 
ed in pt Thomſon, a man formerly condemned for ſedition by x 
every Fourt- martial, but pardoned by the general. Colonel Reynolds, 
d go- Ind afterwards Fairfax and Cromwel, fell upon them while 
| not pnprepared for defence, and ſeduced by the appearance of a 
eflity, N beaty. Four hundred were taken priſoners: Some of theta 
1 the; N Pgpitally puniſhed : The reſt pardoned: And this tumultugus 
as te. Ipirit, though it ſtill lurked in the army, and broke out from 
dc 45 ſime to time, ſeemed for the preſent to be ſuppreſſed. 
before Petitions framed in the ſame ſpirit of oppoſition were pre- 
pub: ſented to the parliament by lieutenant-colonel Lilburn, the- 
rt the perſon who, for diſperſing ſeditious pamphlets, had formerly 
art} peen treated with ſuch ſeverity by the Star Chamber, His 
ug) Widerty was at this time as ill reliſhed by the parliament, and 
ena de was thrown into priſon, as a promoter of ſedition and diſ- 
con prder in the Commonwealth. The women applied by petition 
role, Wor his releaſe; but were now deſired to mind their houſehold: 
tram fairs, and leave the government of the ſtatg to the men. 
ad al From all quarters, the parliament were harraſſed with petitions. 
mer t a very free nature, which ſtwngly ſpoke the ſenſe. of ihe na- 
wy # . 3 tion, 
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tion, and proved how ardently all men longed for the reſtordtic 
ol their laws and liberties. Even in a feaft, which the city 
gave to the parliament and council of ſtate, it was eſteemed a 
. requiſite precaution, if we may credit Walker and Dugdale, 
to ſwear all the cooks, that they would ſerve nothing but whole- 
ſame food to them, VVV „ 
Ihe parliament judged it neceſſary to enlarge the laws of 
high- treaſon beyond thoſe narrow bounds, within which they 
had been confined during the monarchy. - They even compre- 
| hended verbal offences, nay intentions, tho“ they had never 
appeared in any overt- act againſt the ſtate. To affirm the pre- 
ſent government to be an uſurpation, to aſſert that the parlia- r 
ment or council of {tate were tyrannieal or illegal, to endea-. 
vour the ſubverting their authority or ſtirring up ſedition againſt 
them; theſe offences were declared to be high-treaſon. The 
power of 3 of which the petition of right had be. 
reaved-the King, it was now found requiſite to reſtore to the 
council of ſtate ; and all the jails of England were filled with FR 
men whom the jealouſies and fears of the ruling party had re- 

_ preſented as dangerous. The taxes continued by the new g0- 
vernment, and which, being unuſual, were eſteemed heavy, 
encreaſed the general ill will under which it laboured. Beſides 

the cuſloms and exciſe, ninety thouſand pounds a month were 

levied on land for the ſubſiſtence of the army. The ſequeſtra- 
tions and compoſitions of the royaliſts, the ſale of the crown 
lands, and of the dean and chapter lands, tho' they yielded im- 
menſe ſums, were not ſufficient to ſupply the vaſt expences, 
and, as was ſuſpected, the great depredations, of the parlia- 
ment and of their creatures. 5 
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In April, 1653, Cromwel encouraged the army in their . 
oppoſition to the parliament, and a council of officers vote! mw <« 
a remonſtrance, in which they require the parliament to di- 
ſolve themſelves; but Cromwel and the army not liking de- v 


lay, proceeded to do this themſelves; which is thus related by it « 


The parliament tock this remonſtrance in very ill part, and © 
made a ſharp reply to the council of officers. The officers MR 
inſiſted on their advice; and by mutual altercation and oppo- 
tion, the bee became ſtill wider between the army and the 

eatth. Cromwel finding matters right for his pur— 


_ Commonwe# 
poſe, called & council of officers, in order to come to a deter- 
mination witlF regard to the public ſettlement. As he bad 
here 1 friends, ſo had he alſo ſome opponents. Harriſon 

having aſſured the council, that the General fought only to pav* 


the 


& 
- 


Pireater, briſkly replied, that Jeſus ought then to come quickly ; 
Wor it he delayed it till after Chriſtmas, he would come too 
Nate; he would find his place occupied. While the officers 
Were in debate, Colonel Ingoldſby informs Cromwel, that the 

parliament were fitting, and had come to a reſolution not to 
Uiſſolve themſelves, but to fill up the houſe by new elections; 
and were at that very time engaged in dehberations with regard 
to this expedient. Cromwel in a rage immediately haltens 
Ito the houſe, and carries a body of 300 ſoldiers along with 


K 


ſome on the ſtairs. He firſt addreſſed himſelf to his friend St. 
Hohn, and told him, that he had come with a purpoſe of doing 


as a neceſſity in order to the glory of God and good of the 


lle beckoned Harriſon, and told him, that he now judged tlie 
ET parliament ripe for a diſſolution. * Sir,” ſaid Harriſon, © the 


== conſider, before you engage in it.“ You ſay well,” replied 
the General; and thercupon fat {till about a quarter of an hour, 
When the queſtion was ready to be put, he ſaid again to Har- 
== rilon, „ This is the time: I mult do it.“ And ſuddenly 
RT itarting up, he loaded the parliament with the vileſt reproaches, 
bor their tyranny, ambition, oppreſſion, and robbery of the 
public. Then ſtamping with his foot, which was the fignal 
or the ſoldiers to enter, For ſhame,” ſaid he to the parlia- 


== © who will, more faithfully diſcharge their truſt. You are 
no longer a parliament : I tell you, you are no longer a 
= partament, The Lord has done with you: He has choſen 
other inſtruments for carrying on his work.” Sir Harry 
x Vane exclaiming againſt this procedure, he cricd with a loud 
voice, „O! Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane! The Lord 
deliver me from Sir Harry Vane !” Taking hold of Mar- 
tin by the cloke, „Thou art a whore maſter,” ſaid he. To 


another, „ Thou art an adulterer. To a third, Thou art a 


= © drunkard and a glutton : “ And thou an extortioner,” to a 
= fourth. Hecommanded a ſoldier to feize the mace.“ What 
ET © {hall we do to this bauble? Here take it away. It is you,” 


= © me upon this. I have ſought the Lord, night and day, that 
he would rather {lay me than put me upon this work.” 
1 Having commanded the ſoldiers to clear the hall, he himſelf 
a nt out the laſt, and ordering the doors to be locked, de- 
7 parted to his lodgings in Whitehall, | N 


We way fot the government of Jeſus: and his ſaints, Major | 
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him. Some of them he placed at the door, ſome in the lobby, 
what grieved him to che very ſoul, and what he had earneſtly 
W with tears prayed the Lord not to impoſe upon him: But there, 


nation. He ſat down for ſome time, and heard the debates, 


EE © work is very great and dangerous; I deſire you ſeriouſly to 


ment, „ get you gone: Give 7720 to honeſter men; to thoſe 
di 
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Ins this furious manner, which ſo well denotes his genuin al 
eharacter, did Cromwe!l, without the leaft oppoſition, or even 
murmur, annihilate that famous aſſembly, which had filled a! 
Europe with the renown of its actions, and with aſtoniſhmen 
At its crimes, and whoſe commencement was not more ardent) 
deſired by the people than was its final diſſolution. All partie 
pow reaped ſucceſſively the diſmal pleaſure of ſeeing the inju. 
ies, which they had {+ , revenged on their enemies; andt 
too by the ſame arts which had been practiſed againſt them 
The Kin had ſtretched his prerogative beyond its juſt bounds; 
ded ed by the church, had well nigh put an end to all the 


and 

|  hberties and privileges of the nation. The prefbyterian; 
checked the progreſs of the court and clergy, and excited by 
cant and hypocriſy, the populace firſt to tumults, then to war, 


_ againſt the King, the peers, and all the royaliſts. No fooner 
had they reached the pinnacle of grandeur, than the indepen. 
dants, under the appearance of ſtill greater ſanctity, inſtigate! 
the army againſt them, and reduced them to ſubjection. Ib 
independants, amidft their empty dreams of liberty, or rather f 
dominion, were oppreſſed by the rebellion of their own ſer. 
vants, and found themſelves at once expoſed to the inſults 0 
power and hatred of the people. By recent, as well as antien 
example, it was become evident, that illegal violence, with 
whatever pretences it may be covered, and whatever object 


may purſue, muſt inevitably end at laſt in the arbitrary and deſ. 


potic government of a ſingle perſon. 
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Thus the Republicans, who had violently driven away the 
Preſbyterians, were themfelves as violently diſpoſſeſſed by thei | 
own army. Aſter the parliament was diffolved, the ſovereign } 
power fell into the hands of Cromwel. But he was obliged | 
to comply with the ruling inclination for republicaniſm; and 
to ſatisfy the nation, he ſet up a parliament of his own, con- 
fiſting of his own creatures, who he intended, ſhould bear the 
5 — of an independent legiſlature, while they were go- 
verned wholly by him. This curious paſſage is thus related | 
by Mr. Hume. „„ : 


The deiſts were perfectly hated by Cromwel, becauſe be 
had no hold of enthuſiaſm, by which he could govern «| 
cver- reach them; he therefore treated them with great rigo! | 

apd diſdain, and uſually denominated them the heathens. As | 
the millenarians had a great intereſt in the army, it was much 
ore important for him to gain their confidence; and the! | 
— of underſtanding affarded him great facility in deceiving 
em. Of late years, it had been 4 


topic of convel-| 
uſual a topic oor 


1 

Ion to diſcourſe of parliaments, and councils, and ſenates, 

l the ſoldiers themſelves had been ſo much accuſtomed” to 

ter into that ſpirit, that Cromwel * it requiſite to ef 
Ebliſh ſomething which might bear the face of a common- 


grown the whole right, as well as power, of government in- 
his hands; and without any more ceremony, by the ad- 
ee of his council of officers, he ſent ſummons to a hundred 
Ind twenty-eight perſons of different towns and counties of 
noland, to five of Scotland, to ſix of Ireland. He pre- 
nded by his ſole act and deed, to devolve 1 theſe perſons 


wards to chooſe the ſame number of perſons, who might ſuc- 
ced them in that high and important office. 

| There were great numbers at that time, always diſpoſed to 
ddhere to the power which was uppermoſt, and to ſupport 
he citabliſhed government. This maxim is not peculiar to 
the people of that age; but what may be eſteemed peculiar to 


hem, is, that there prevailed an hypocritical phraſe for expreſ- 


deſtow on theſe men, now aſſembled together, the ſupreme 
authority, they muſt have been very ungrateful, if, in their 
turn, they had been wanting in complaiſance towards it 
They immediately voted themſelves a parliament ; and having 
their own conſent, as well as that of Oliver Cromwel, for 


the exerciſe of it. 

In this notable aſſembly were ſome perſons of the rank of 
eentlemen; but the far greateſt part were low mechanics; 
fifth monarchy men, anabaptiſts, antinomians, independants; 
the very dregs of the fanatics, They began with ſeeking God 
A This office was performed by eight or ten giſted 
men of the aſſembly; and with ſo much ſucceſs, that accord- 
ing to the confeſſion of all, they had never before, in any of 
their devout exerciſes, enjoyed ſo much of the holy ſpirit as 
as then communicated to them. Their hearts were, no 


they ſuppoſed themſelves exalted. They had been told by 
Cromwel in his firſt diſcourſe, that he never looked to ſee ſuc 


work, which it was expected the Lord was to bring 


E-alth. He ſuppoſed, that God, in his providence, had 


e whole authority of the ſtate. This legiſlative power they 
vere to exerciſc during fifteen months; and they were after- 
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ling ſo prudential a conduct: It was called a waiting upon 
providence. When providence, therefore, was ſo. kind as to 
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their legiſlative authority, they now proceeded very gravely to 


doubt, dilated, when they confidered the high dignity, to which 


a day, when Chriſt ſhould be ſo owned. They thought it, 

therefore, their duty to proceed to a thorough reformation, and 

to pave the way for the reign of the Redeemer, and for that 
w 
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torth among them. All fanatics, being conſecrated by their 
5 4 | own 
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dn fond imaginations, naturally bear an antſpathy to the ec. 
cleſiaſtics, who claim a peculiar ſanctity, derived merely from 
their office and prieſtly character. This Parliament took into 
conſideration the abolition of the clerical function, as ſavour. 
ing of popery ; and the taking away of tythes, which they | 
called a reli& of Judaiſm. 3 alſo and the univerſitic; | 
were deemed heatheniſh and unneceſſary: The common lay | 
was denominated a badge of the conqueſt and of Norman la. | 
very; and they threatened the lawyers with a total abrogation 
of their profeſſion, © Some ſteps were even taken towards an 
abolition of the chancery, the higheſt court of judicature in 
the kingdom; and the Moſaical law was intended to be ella. 
bliſhed as the ſole ſyſtem of Engliſh juriſprudencte. 
"Of all the extraordinary ſchemes, adopted by theſe legiſla- 
tors, they had not leiſure to finiſh any, except that which el. 
tabliſhed the legal ſolemnization of marriage by the civil ma, 
giſtrate alone, without the interpoſition of the clergy. They 
found themſelves expoſed to the deriſion of the public. Among 
the fanatics of the houſe, there was an active member, much 
noted for his long prayers, ſermons, and harangues. He was 
a leather-ſeller in London; His name Praiſe God Barebone. 
«This ridiculous name, which ſeems to have been choſen by 
ſome poet or allegoriſt to ſuit ſo ridiculous a perſonage, ſtruck 
the fancy of the people ; and they commonly affixed to this 
aſſembly the denomination of Barebone's parliament *, 


2 


* It was uſual for the pretended ſaints at that time to change their names 
from Henry, Edward, Anthony, William, which they regarded as heatheniſh, Þ 
into others more ſanctified and godly; Even the New Teſtament names, 
| James, Andrew, John, Peter, were not held in ſuch regard as thoſe which 
were borrowed fem the Old Teſtament, Hezekiah, Habbakuk, Joſhua, RE 
Zerobabel. Sometimes a whole godly ſentence was adopted as a name. 
Here are the names of a jury ſaid to be encloſed in the county of Sull« 

about that time, 5 | 


Accepted, Trevor of Norſham, Return, Spelman of Watling. 
Redeemed, Compton of Battle, Be Faithful, Joiner of Britling. 
Faint not, Hewit of Heathfield, Fly Debate, Roberts of the ſame. Z 
Make Peace, Heaton of Hare, Fight the good Fight of Faith, White 
God Reward, Smart of Fivehurſt. of Emer. „ 0 
Standfaſt on High, Stringer of Crow- More Fruit, Fowler of Eaſt Hadley, 
hurſt, Hope for, Bending of the ſame, 

Earth, Adams of Warbleton. Graceful, Harding of Lewes. 
Called, Lower of the ſame; Weep not, Billing of the ſame. 

Kill Sin, Pimple of Witham- Meek, Erewer of Okeham. + 


See Brome's Travels into England, p. 279. „ Cromwel,” ſays Cleveland, 
« hath beat up his drums clean through the Old Teſtament. You may lean ' 
« the genealogy of our Saviour by the names of his regiment. The muſter- 
% maſter has no other liſt, than the firſt chapter of St. Matthew.” The 
brother of this Praife-god Barebone had for name, If Chriſt had not died for 
yon, you had been damned Barebone. But the people tired of this long 
name, rctained only the laſt word, and gave him commonly the appellation 
of Damn'd Barebone. as ? TR Ws | 


— 
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us miſerable expedient of a parliament ſatisfying Crom 
el, as little as it did the nation; and being convinced that 
Ne prejudice of the Engliſh people was infayour of monarchy, 
Ne reſolved to gratify them as well as he could conſiſtently with 
is own views, and he accordingly procured himſelf to be 
Wnade Protector, in December, 1653, which tranſition is thus 
Wclated by Mr. Hume, . W e 
Cromwel began to be aſhamed of his legiſlature. If he 
rer had any other deſign in ſummoning fo prepoſterous an 
Aſſembly beyond amuſing the populace and the army, he had 
Intended to alarm the clergy and lawyers ; and he Fad fo far 
Eſncceeded as to make them deſire any other government, which 
might ſecure their profeſſions, now brought in danger by theſe 
HNeſperate fanatics. Cremwel himſelf was diſſatisfied, that 
he parliament, though they had received all their authority 
from him, began to pretend power from the Lord, and to in- 


/ bit already on their divine commiſſion, He had been careful 
co ſummon in his writs ſeveral perſons entirely devoted to him. 
13 By concert, theſe met early; and it was mentioned by ſome 
„among them, that the ſitting of this parliament any longer 


would be of no ſervice to the nation. They haſtened there- 
ſore, to Cromwel, along with Rouſe, their ſpeaker ; and by 
Ba formal deed or aſſignment, reſigned back into his hands that 
ſupreme authority, which they had ſo lately received from him. 
General Harriſon and about twenty more remained in the 
houſe; and that they might prevent the reign of the ſaints 
from coming to an untimely end, they placed one Moyer in 
the chair, and began to draw up proteſts. They were ſoon 
Wnterrupted by colonel White, with a party of ſoldiers. He 
Zaiked them what they did there? We are ſeeking the Lord,” 
ſaid they. Then you may go elſewhere,” replied he : «© For 
to my certain knowledge he has not been here theſe many 
Prams? e ee „ 
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The military being now, in appearance, as well as in real- 
ty, the fole power which prevailed in the nation, Cromwel - 
thought fit to indulge a new fancy: For he ſeems not to have 
had any deliberate plan in all theſe alterations. Lambert, his 
cccature, who, under the appearance of obſequiouſneſs to him, 
pndulged an unbounde( ambition, propoſed in a council of offi- 
ers to adopt another ſcheme of government, and to temper. 
We liberty of a commonwealth by the authority of a ſingle 
PPerſon, who ſhould be known by the appellation of pro- 
ector. Without delay, he prepared what was called the 
Wnitrument of government, containing the plan of this new 
egiſlature; and as it was ſuppoſed to be agrecable to the ge- 
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neral, jt was immediately voted by the council of officers, © 
Cromwel was declared proteftor ; and with great folemnity . 
inſtalled in that high'office., . 
So little were theſe men endowed with the fpirit ot 
legiſlation, that they confeſſed or rather boaſted, that ba 
they had employed only four days in drawing this in- 8 
ſtrument, by which the whole government of the three | 
kingdoms was pretended to be regulated and adjuſted for 
all ſucceeding generations. There appears no difficulty in 
| believing them; when it is conſidered how crude and undi. 
ed a ſyſtem of civil polity they endeavoured to eſtabliſh, 
The chief articles of the inſtrument are theſe : A council 
was appointed, which was not to exceed twenty-one, nor be 
leſs than thirteen perſons. Theſe were to enjoy their office 
during life or good behaviour; and in caſe of a vacancy, the 
remaining members named three, of whom the protector choſe 
one. The protector was appointed the ſupreme magiſtrate of 
the commonwealth : In his name was all juſtice to be admi- 
Niſtered; from him were all magiſtracy and honours derived; 
| he had the power of pardoning all crimes, excepting murder 
and treaſon; to him the benefit of all forfeitures devolved. © 
The night of peace, war, and alliance, reſted in him; but in 
- theſe particulars he was to act entirely by the advice and with 
15 the conſent of his council. The power of the ſword was velt- =: 
_ ed in the protector, jointly with the parliament, while it was 
- ſitting, or with the council of ſtate in the intervals. He was 
* obliged to ſummon a parliament every three years, and all 
Dh them to fit five months, without adjournment, prorogation, 


N 
be 
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or diſſolution. The bills which they had paſſed, were to be 
preſented to the protector for his confent ; but if within twen- 
ty days it was not obtained, they were to become laws by the 
authority alone of the parliament. A ſtanding army for Bri- 
| tain and Ireland was eſtabliſhed, of 20,000 foot and 10,000 
| Horſe; and funds were aſſigned for their ſupport. Theſe were 
not to be diminiſhed without conſent of the protector; and 
in this article alone he aſſurned a negative. During the inter- 
vals of parliament, the protector and council had the power RR 
of enacting laws, which were to be valid till the next meeting 
of parliament. The chancellor, treaſurer, admiral, chief go- 
vernors of Ireland and Scotland, and the chief juſtices of bot 
the benches, muſt be choſen with the approbation of parlia- 
ment; and in the intervals, with the approbation of the coun- 
cil, to be afterwards. ratified. by parliament. The protector 
was to enjoy his office during life; and on his death, the place 
was immediately to be ſupplied by the council. This was the 
FE OR OS ke i re So 5500.6 1x, nent 
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inſtrument of g ment enacted by the council of officers, 
and ſolemnly ſworn to by Oliver Cromwel. The council of 
ſtate, named by the inſtrument, were fiſteen; inen entirely 
devoted to the protector, and by reaſon of the oppoſition | 
among themſelves in party and principles, not likely ever to 
ok CO 
Cromwel ſaid, that he accepted the dignity of protector, 
merely that he might exert the duty of a conſtable, and pre- 
ſerve peace in the nation. Affairs indeed were brought to 
chat paſs, by the furious animoſities of the ſeveral factions, 
chat the extenſive authority and even arbitrary power of {ome 
firſt magiſtrate was become a neceſſary evil in order to keep 
the people from relapſing into blood and confuſion, The in- 

| dependants were too [mall a party ever to eſtabliſh a popular 
government, or entruſt the nation, where they had ſo little in- 
| tereſt, with the free choice of its repreſentatives. The preſ- 
byterians had adopted the violent maxims of perſecution ; in- 
compatible at all times with the peace of ſociety, much more 
= with the wild zeal of thoſe numerous ſects, which prevailed 


the injuries, which they had ſuffered, that the other prevailing 
parties would never ſubmit to them, who, they knew, were 
enabled, merely by the execution of the ancient laws, to take 


no crime but this temporary uſurpation, the plea of neceſſity 
and public good, which he alledged, might be allowed, in 
| every view, a reaſonable excuſe for his conduct. 
During the variety of ridiculous and diſtracted ſcenes, whi 
the civil government preſented in England, the military force 
was exerted with vigour, conduct, and unanimity ; and never 
did the kingdom appear more formidable to all foreign na- 
tions. | | . 90 


ment of his ſon, gave encouragement, and an aſcendancy to 
cabals of various | cont among partiſans in politics, and ſecta- 
ties in religion, Thoſe who were neareſt to the ſcene of ac- 
tion, took advantage of this criſis to revive their favourite re- 
public; but this miſerable attempt had ſo often failed, that it 
could not ſupport itſelf between the contempt and violence to 
which it was expoſed. The rump parliament was indeed re- 


© force, in October, 1659. Every thing now was at the m 


ol the army. . Fortunately for the nation, a very conſiderable 
"1 part of the army was under the command of a man, who was 


of 
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among the people. The royaliſts were ſo much enraged by 


| ſevere vengeance upon them. Had Cromwel been guilty of 


| Cromwel died in 1658. The ſecble and ſhort govern- 


: | ſtored, but in a few months was again expelled by an armed 


1 diſpoſed towards monarchy, General Monk availed himfelf 
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of his ſituation: he over-awed the .male-contents who. were 
in the army; and, under his protection a new parliament was 
ſummoned, in which it was truſted the real ſenſe of the na- 
tion might be expreſſed, Mr. Hume thus goes on. 


The elections for the new parliament went every where in | 
favour of the King's party. This was one of thoſe popular 
torrents, wiere the molt indifferent, or even the molt averſe, are 
tranſported with the general paſſion, and zealoully adopt the 
| ſentiments of the ſociety, to which they belong. The enthu— 
ſiaſts themſelves ſeemed to be difarmed of their fury; and be- 
| tween deſpair and aſtoniſhment gave way to thoſe meaſures 
which, they found it would be impoſſible for them, by-their 
utmolt efforts to withitand. The preſbyterians, the royaliſts, 
21ng united, formed the voice of the nation, which, without 
noiſe, but with infinite. ardour, called for the King's reſtora- 
tion. The kingdom was almoſt entirely in the hands of the for- 
mer party: and fome zealous leaders among them began to re- 
new the demand of thoſe conditions, which had been required 
of the late King in the treaty of Newport: But the general 
opinion ſeemed to condemn all thoſe rigorous and jealous capi- 
tulations with their ſovereign. Harraſſed with convulſions 
and diſorders, men ardently longed for repoſe, and were terri- 
fied with the mention of negotiations or delay, which might 
afford opportunity to the ſeditious army ſtill to breed new con- 
fuſion. The paſſion too for liberty, having been carried to 
fuch violent extremes, and having produced ſuch bloody com- 
motions, began by a natural movement to give place to a ſpirit 
of loyalty and obedience ; and the public were Icfs zealous in a 
Cauſe, which was become odious, on account of the calami- 
ties which had ſo long attended it. After the conceſlions 
made by the late King, the conſtitution ſeemed to be ſufficiently 
ſecured; and the additional conditions inſiſted on, as they had 
been framed during the greateſt ardour of the conteſt, amounted 
father to an annihilation than a limitation of monarchy. 
Above all the General was averſe to the mention of conditi- 
ons ; and reſolved, that the crown, which he intended to re- 
ſtore, ſhould be conferred on the King entirely free and unin- 
cumbered, Without farther ſcruple, therefore, or jealouſy, 
the people gave their voice in elections for ſuch as they knew 
to entertain ſentiments favourable to monarchy ; and all payed 
court to a 7 85 which, they foreſaw, was ſoon to govern the 
nation. Though the parliament had voted, that no one 
ſhould be elected, who had himſelf, or whoſe father had borne 
arms for the late King; very little regard was any where paid 
to this ordinance. The leaders of the preſbyterians, the Ear 
| g ; 0 
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Wthony Aſhley Cooper, Anneſley, Lewis, were determined to 
Wane for paſt tranſgreſſions by their preſent zeal for the royal» 
intereſts ; and from former merits, ſucceſſes, and ſufferings,” 
W they had acquired with their party, the highelt credit and au- 
5 therity. „„ d init fv» 
FTuus ended the ſtory of revolutions and republics in the laſt 
century. The moral of this is the beſt monitor a Briton can 
len to. The pen of hiſtory; the memorials of our anceſtors 
afford us leflons of experience which may make us wiſe; and 
E thoſe who read them, will be better enabled to ſee through 
the deſigns of artful men, however they may be veiled with the 
falſe pretences of liberty, phsloſophy, and univerſal pence. 
E The ſcenes of corruption and iniquity that were practiſed 
& during this period of revolutions, are pictured in a very lively 
manner in Malter's Hiſtory of Independency ; a work that was 
E publiihed in parts, at ſeveral different times, while thoſe - 
E tranſactions were really paſſing, and which ought to be read 
by every one who would be rightly informed of the dangers 
E to he apprehended from republicaniſm, and any changes in 
the legal government of this country. e Fog? 
I appears from this writer, that the parliament felt a pri- 
vate intereſt in deſtroying the king, and perſecuting his follow- 
ers as delinquents, becauſe they thereby kept in their own 
hands all the lucrative offices that exiſted under the old go- 
vernment, with many more they had created; and becauſe they 
divided amongſt them the eſtates of the peers and great land- 
S holders, as well as thoſe of the biſhops and other churchmen. 
The nation at large derived no benefit from the change; they 
| only ſaw great offices and great property transfered from men of 
Worth and character to men without either; from the right 
| owners to public plunderers, In the mean time, the people 
paid the fame taxes, and others, of a new fort, more heav 
than ever were known in this country. The exciſe was firit 
introduced by thele friends to liberty, and was levied on bread 
and fleſh meat, as well as beer and other liquors. So much 
were the taxes of the kingdom increaſed, that from being at 
the beginning of the Long Parliament in 1640 only o, ooo. 
they became in Cromwel's time Two Millions. So miſtaxen 
are thoſe who ſuppoſe that a regublic is cheaper than a mo- 
narchy! The republicans indeed took a ready way, at once, 
to inake their government much more expenſive than it had 
ever before been under any king; for they allowed themſelves 
41, a week each, which for 5 members made 1, 100, oool. 
per annum. ; | . F 
In 
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 * John Moore, colonel of the guards, and for fome time 


F aca pu 
» annum given him out of the Marquis of Worceſter's eſtate, 
for which 4ooo). per annum is let out at the rate of 2,500]. 


* worth 2000l. per annum, and the Archbiſhop's Houſe and 


%a kitchen—a' gocdly reformation. 
e worth 600l. per annum, and has got a College Leaſe worth 3 [ 


| Theſe are ſome of the inſtances of pillage and peculation, 
plied to the time; juſt preceding the King's death. 


_ vided themſelves 


land, Bermudas, Barbadas, the Carybi Ifles, the Iſle of Provi- 


662 YZ 
In Walker's Hiſtory there is a curious lift of the members, lil 
with the offices, and large bribes that had been beſtowed upon ü 
them. It would be too long to inſert this at length. Ba 
I will venture to give a few extracts as ſpecimens 
% Thomas Scot, a brewer's clerk formerly, hath the Arch- 
* biſhop's Houſe at Lambert. 
« Edward Harvy, late a poor ſilkman, now colonel, and hath 
got the Biſhop of London's Houſe, and Manor of Fulham. 


had the benefit of paſſes out of London. 


„ Sir William Brereton, Colonel General for the Cheſhire 
© Forces, has Caſhiobery, and other lands of the Lord Capel, 
Lands at Croydon, where he has turned the chapel info | 

„ Benjamin Valentine had given him got. 
Francis Rous, Provoſt of Eton, in Dr. Steward's place, 


« 6ool, per annum. 


This writer makes the following general reflexion; which is a- 


It is thought this faction, their under-agents and factors, 
have coſt this Common- wealth above 20 millions never laid 
fortli in any publick ſervice: nay, the treaſurers and publicans 
of this faction have clipped and waſhed moſt of the money that 
comes into their fingers before they pay it forth, knowing that 
any money, that comes out of their * will be accepted: 
two goldſmiths are thought to be dealers this way, yet they laß 
the blame on the Scattiſh army, as the cuckow lays her brood 
in other neſts. 55 5 N 
Having thus wh 25 their wings for flight, they have pro- 
f places of retreat in caſe they cannot make 
og ng ſtanding in England; Ireland is kept unprovided 
or, that they may find room in it when neceſſity drives them ME 
thither. If their hopes fail in Ireland, they have New-Eng- 


nia, and other places to retreat to, and 
in: nay, they . 5 
| . and | 


dence, Elentheria, Lygo 
lay up the ſpoils of bo 


children from the chriſtians to furniſh his nurſery of janiſaries; 
get; Cromwel not long ſince, offered 110,000), in filver, for 


Jewels, as the Harry, and the Elizabeth. | 


— —_ _— — 


= and the bribes they had had, he concludes in this way 


# 


ET itwas declared, that their eſtates thould go for maintenance of 
RE the publick affairs, and ſeveral ordinances deſigned biſhop's 


| following. hit, * thou ſhalt ſee how both delinquents eſtates 
and biſhop's lands, are by members of parliament ſharedamongſt 
E themſelves, whilſt the 200,000]. is unpaid, the publick affairs 
| ſupported by unſupportable taxes, and that Dutch devil ex- 
ciſe, that ins 
Theſe are they that with Hananiah, break the wooden yoke 


as much at once for a monthly tax; quit us of the monopo- 
lies of tobacco, and ſt up exciſe on bread and beer. The 
$ firſt eaſeth the wantoſt- rich man, and the latter grindeth the 
| needy and poor, Yet. theſe are thy gods, O London! theſe 
& are the idol calves the people have ſet up and do worſhip : theſe 
de the Molec to whom ye ſacrifice ſons and ſervants by troops, 
regiments, and armies, to maintain their ſovereignty, rebellion, 
and profit. | * $9 
And that theſe and other their actions may never be queſtion- 


impriſon their King, continue their army, perpetuate their 
parliament, and intail their memberſhips (as the prieſthood 
on Levi) upon confiding families, to furniſh them with votes. 
And that our eccleſiaſticks ma comply with our temporal 
Sovernors, the houſe aboliſh (as ſuperſtitious becauſe legal) the 


* He had given one liſt, and he adds another. 


in their ſchiſmatical plantations as the Turk takes up tribute- 
and ſo they have their agents that buy up all the gold they can 

| 100,001. in gold; beſides, he is well furniſhed with the King's 
jewels taken in his cabinet at Nazeby ; many of them known 
After giving a liſt of the members, with the places they held, 
By the ordinance for ſequeſtring delinquents [1 April 1643. 


| | lands for pay of 200,000]. publick debt: yet by this, and the 


nſibly devouss the poor, and will impoveriſh the 


from our necks, (28 Jeremiah) and put on one of iron; free 
| us from a little ſhip-money paid thrice in an age, and impoſe 


; | ed, they, his 1 040 loyal and obedient ſubjects, will always 
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wicked Simons) that ſlander the godly 


Be 


Convocation of learned divines, (regularly ſummoned by the | 13 
King's writ, and duly elected by the clergy) and the Houſe df 
Commons nominates an aſſembly of gifted divines (indeed 


out him of his prieſt's place; ſo that at this day there is not 
one aſſembly- man but is illegally thruſt into another's benefice, 


a catalogue of whoſe names and preferments expect ſhortly, 
and with them a view of the militia and common council men 


of London, obſerving what places, offices and ſalaries they hate 


reaſons of their votes and actions in the city.“ 


Tou ſee in part what the grandees have done for themſelves 


from the Houſes of Parliament, and then thou wilt know the 


nias, (2 Mae. 4.) o . 


2 


Conſider after eight years ſitting, what they have done for the T7 


people: when amongſt all their propoſitions. to the King for 


peace, hardly any one reſpects the 890d of the people; but their 


own grandeur and profit. They demand a militia to keep up 
this army upon us, which is not the King's to give. No King 
of England ever governed by a ſtanding army. They demand 

lewife power to raiſe what forces for land and fea, conſiſting 


of what perſons, they pleaſe to preſs; and to raiſe what money 


2 to maintain them, out of all meris' eſtates, to be laid on at 
their diſcretion, and as partially as they pleaſe, fo that they 
may favour one faction, and oppreſs the other at pleaſure; tor, 


ſo much the act for the militia, as it is penned, imports: and 


this is more than his Majeſty hath power to grant. The late 
militia of trained bands, and the polfe comitatus under ſhetiff, 
[being the only legal militia of England) will not ſerve their 
turns. Tt hath always been the policy of England to truſt the 


militia and ſword in one hand (viz. the King's} and the purſe 
that ſhould pay them in another Wig the Parliament's) wherc- 
by one power. might bound and limit, the other. For to put 
the ſword and the purſe into one hand, is to make that hand 
abſolute maſter of our per ſons and eſtates, and ſo reduce us to 
abſolute ſlavery under the arbitrary T of one man, without 
appeal or redreſs. Awake and look about you good people. 
Such was the corruption of a government, which reſided in 
a public aſſembly, and ſuch would be a Republican govern- 
ment, in the preſent days, if ſubſtituted inſtead of the Mo- 
narchy. It is ſo, and ten times worſe in France, at this mo- 
ment. Theſe things are known to the Republicans in this 
country, and they know for what they are ſtruggling. 
* This catalogue is really given by the author, and is very curious. 
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: Reaſons for Cententment ; addreſſed to the labouring Part of the 
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UMAN life has been ſaid to reſemble the ſituation of 
A 4 ſpectators in a theatre, where, whillt each perſon is 
engaged by the ſcene which paſſes before him, no one thinks 
About the place in which he is ſeated. It is only when the 
pulineſs is interrupted, or when the ſpeCtator's attention to it 
grows idle and remiſs, that he begins to conſider at all, who 
Bs before him, or who is behind him, whether others are bet- 
er accommodated than himſelf, or whether many be not 

uch worſe. It is thus with the various ranks and ſtations of 
Pociety, So long as a man is intent upon the duties and con- 
Ferns of his own condition, he never thinks of comparing it 
ich any other; he is never troubled with reflections upon the 
fferent claſſes and orders of mankind, the-advaritages or diſ- 
antages of cach, the neceſſity or non-neceſlity of civil diſ- 
ET. Mong 4 '. tinctions, 
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tinctions, much leſs does he feel within himſelf a difpoſition WR 
to covet or envy any of them. He is too much taken up 


with the occupations of his calling, its purſuits, cares, and 
buſinefs, to Ye es unprofitable meditations upon the circum- 
ſtances in which he fees others placed. And by this means a 
man of a {ound and active mind, has, in his very conſtitution, 


a remedy againſt the diſturbancb of envy and diſcontent, | 


Theſe paſſions gain no admittance into his bfeaſt, becauſe | 
there is no leiſure there or vacancy for the trains of thoug}: | 


which generate them. Ife enjoys therefore eaſe in this re. 


ſpect, and eafe reſulting from the beſt cauſe, the power of | 


keeping his imagination at home; of confining it to wha i 


belongs to himſelf, inſtead of ſending it forth to wander: 
amongſt ſpeculations which have neither limits nor ufe, amid; | 
views of unattainable grandeur, fancied happineſs, of extolled, 
beeauſe unexperienced, privileges and delights. - | 


their thoughts to the ſubject, they ſhould endeavour to take Z 4 
fairly into the account. EEE > „ = 


* 


happens in conſequence of thoſe very rules and laws which 
fecure to ourſelves. our property, be it ever fo ſmall. The 
laws which accidentally caſt enormous eſtates into one great 
man's poſſeſſion, are after all, the ſelf ſame laws which protect 


and guard the poor man. Fixed rules of property are ca- 
bliſhed, for one as well as another, without knowing, befor 


hand, whom they may affect. If theſe rules ſometimes throv 
an exceſſive or diſproportionate {hare to one man's lot, who can 
help it? It is much better that it ſhould be ſo, than a 


E * 


** 


The wiſeſt advice that can be given is, never to allow our WY 
attention to dwell upon eompariſons between our own condi- BY 
tion and that of others, but to keep it fixed upon the duties Mi 
and concerns of the condition itſelf. But ſince every man has 
not this power; ſince the minds of ſome men will be buſy RR 
in contemplating the advantages which they fee others poſſeſs, 
and fince perſons in laborious ſtations of life are wont to vie, 
the higher ranks. of fociety with fentiments which not only 
tend to make themſelves unhappy, but which are very diffe. 
rent from the truth, it may be an uſeful office to point out to 
them ſome of theſe conſiderations, which, if they 42/7 tur: - 


And firſt, we are moſt of us apt to murmur, when we ſce 
exorbitant fortunes placed in the hands of ſingle perſons; RR 
larger, we are ſure, than they can want, or, as we think, 
than they can uſe.— This is ſo common a reflection that | 
will not ſay it is not natural.—But whenever the complain! 
eomes into our minds, we ought to recollect, that the thing 
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de one fide of the Alterhative or the other, To aboliſh 
WE ;iches would not be to aboliſh poverty : but, on the contrary, 
WE to leave it without protection or reſource, It is not for the, 
poor man to repine at the effects of laws and Joes by which 
be himſelf is benefited every hour of his exiſtence ; which ſe- 
cure to him his earnings, his habitation, his bread, his life; 
= without which he, no more than the rich man, could either 
eat his meal in quietneſs, or go to bed in ſafety. Of the 
ES two, it is rather more the concern of the poor to ſtand up for 
che laws than the rich; for it is the law which defends the 
= weak againſt the ſtrong, the humble againſt the powerful, the 
WE little againſt the great; and weak and ſtrong, humble and 
= powertul, little and great there would be, even were there 
no laws whatever. Beſide; what after all is the miſchief? 
== The owner of a great eſtate does not eat or drink more than 
the owner of a ſmall one. His fields do not produce worſe 
= crops, nor does the produce maintain fewer mouths. If 
= eſtates were more equally divided, would greater numbers be 
fed, or clothed, or employed? Either therefore large for- 
tunes are not a public Fil, or, if they be in any degree an 
WE evil, it is to be borne with for the fake of thoſe fixed and ge- 
= neral rules concerning property, in the preſervation and ſtea- 
dineſs of which all are intereſted. _ tes 1 
Fortunes however of any kind, from the nature of the 
ching, can only fall to the lot of a few. I ſay, « from the 
nature of the thing The very utmoft that can be done by 
== laws and government, is to enable every man, who hath 
health, to procure a healthy ſubſiſtence for himſelf and a fa- 
milly. Where this is the caſe, things are at their perfection. 
They have reached their limit. Were the princes and nobi- 
= !ity, the legiſlators and counſellors of the land, all of them, 
de beſt and wiſeſt men that ever lived, their united virwe 
and wiſdom could do no more than this. They, if any ſuch 
RE there be, who would teach you to expect more, give you no 
inſtance where more has ever been attainededd. 
But Providence, which foreſaw, Which appointed indeed, 
we neceſſity to which human affairs are ſubjected, and againſt 
= which it were impious to complain, hath contrived that, 


de happy without them. And this leads us to conſider the 
= comparative advantages and comforts which belong to the con- 
dition of thoſe who ſubliſt, as the great maſs of every people 
do and muſt ſubſiſt, by perſonal labour, and the ſolid reaſons 
ey have for contentment in their ſtations. I do not now 
{uſe the terms poor and rich, becauſe that man is to be ac- 
EE, "AS - counted 


WE hilt fortunes are only for a few, the reſt of mankind may 


e  S1 - 
counted poor, of whatever rank he be, and ſuffers the pains 
of poverty, whoſe expences exceed his reſources; and.no man 
1s, properly ſpeaking, poor but he, But I at preſent con- 
ſider the advantages of thoſe laborious conditions of life, 
which compoſe the great portion of every human com- 
And, firſt, it is an ineſtimable bleſſing of ſuch ſituations, 
that they ſupply a conſtant train of employment both to body and 
mind. A huſbandman, or a manufacturer, or a tradeſman, 
never goes to bed at night without having his buſineſs to riſe 
up to in the morning. He would underſtand the value of this 
advantage, did he know that the want of it compoſes one of 
the greateſt plagues of the human ſoul ; a plague by which the 
rich, eſpecially thoſe who inherit riches, are exceedingly op- 
preſſed. Indeed it is to get rid of it, that is to ſay, it is to 
Have ſomething to do, that they are driven upon thoſe ſtrange 
and unaccountable ways of paſſing their time, in which we 
ſometimes ſee them, to our ſurpriſe, engage. 
A poor man's condition ſupplies him with that, which no 
man can do without, and which a rich man, with all his op- 
portunities and all his contrivance, can hardly ſupply himſelf, 
regular engagement, buſineſs to look forward to, ſomething 
to be done for every day, fome employment preparing for 
every morning. A few of better judgment can ſeek out tor 
themſelves conſtant and uſeful occupation. There is not one 
of you takes the pains in his calling, which ſome of the molt 
independent men in the nation have taken, and are taking, to 
romote what they deem to be a point of great concern to the 
mimtereſts of humanity, by which neither they nor theirs can 
ever gain a ſhilling, and which, ſhould they ſucceed, thoſe 
who are to be benefited by their ſervice, will never know nor 
thank them for it. I only mention this to ſhow, in conjunc- 
tion with what has been obſerved above, that of thoſe who 
are at liberty to act as they pleaſe, the wiſe prove, and the 
fooliſh confeſs, by their conduct, that a life of employment is 
the only life worth leadiyg; and that the chief difference be- 
tween their manner of paſling their time and yours, is, that 
they can chuſe the objects of their activity, which you cannot. 
This privilege may be an advantage to ſome, but for nine out 
of ten it is fortunate, that occupation is provided to their 
hands, that they have it not to ſeek, that it is impoſed upon 
them by their neceſſities and occaſions ; ſor the conſequence 
of liberty in this refpe& would be, that, loſt in the perplexity 
of chooling, they would fink into irrecoverable indolence, in- 
action, and unconcern; into that vacancy and tireſomench 
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r time and thought which are inſeparable from ſuch a ſitua- 
Won. A man's thoughts muſt de going. Whilſt he is awake, 
WT che working of his mind is as conſtant as the beating of his 
. pulſe. He can no more ſtop the one than the other. Hence 
if our thoughts have nothing to act upon, they act upon our- 
E(clves. They acquire a corroſive quality. They become in 
me laſt degree irkſome and tormenting. Wherefore that fort 
Jof equable engagement, which takes up the thoughts ſuf- 
Whicicatly, yet ſo as to leave them capable of turning to any 


Wh 
by 
5 
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invaluable blefling. And if the induſtrious be not ſenſible of 
Wthe bleſſing, it is for no other reaſon than becauſe they have 
never experienced, or rather fuffered, the want of it. # 


pleaſure. It is an exerciſe of attention and contrivance, 


Wvery care and forecaſt that are neceſſary to keep expences and 
earnings upon a level form, when not embarraſſed by too 
Weoreat difficulties, is an agreeable engagement of the thou 
his is loſt amidſt abundance. There is no pleaſure in ta ing 
ut of a large unmeaſured fund. They who do that, and 
only that, are the mere conveyors of money from one hand to 
== A yet more ſerious advantage which perſons in inferior 
Wlations poſſeſs, is the eaſe with which they provide for their 
Ehildren, All the proviſion which a poor man's child re- 
Nuires is contained in two words, © induſtry and innocence.” 
With theſe. qualities, though without a ſhilling to ſet him 
Forwards, he goes into the world prepared to become a uſeful, 
Wirtuous, and happy man. Nor will he fail to meet with a 
aintenance adequate to the habits with which he has been 
prought up, and to the expectations which he has formed; a 
egree of ſucceſs ſufficient for a perſon of any condition what- 
Fc. Theſe qualities of induſtry and innocence, which, I 
peat again, are all that are abſolutely neceſſary, every parent 
an give to his children without expence, becauſe he can give 
hem by his own authority and example; and they are to be 
ommunicated, I believe, and preſerved in no other way. 
call this à ſerious adyantage of humble ſtations, becauſe in 
hat we reekon ſuperior ranks of life, there is a real difficulty 


pport them in the glaſs and in the habits in which they have 
Een brought up with their ; 255 : from which great, and 
3 — Y oftentimes 


; EY more important, as occaſions offer or require, is a molt | 


Again; ſome of the neceſſities which poverty ( if the condi- 
tion of the labouring part of mankind muſt be fo called) im- 
poſes, are not hardſhips but pleaſures, Frugality itſelf is a 


3 which, whenever it is ſucceſsful, produces ſatisfaction. The 


placing children Jn ſituations,” which may in any degree 


nts. 


_ 
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ofteptirges diſtreſſing perplexity, the poor are free.” With 
1 Fort of body, innocency of mind, and habits of induſtry, a WY 
oor man's c ild nothing to be afraid of; nor his father 1 


8 


; 4 mother any thing to be afraid of for him. 5 
The labour of the world is carried on by ſervice, that is, by WW 
one man Fus under another man's direction. I take t 
far granted, that this is the beſt way of conducting bulineſs, 
beeauſe all nations and ages have adopted it. Conſequent) 
Jervice is the relation which, of all others, affects the greatelt 
vumber of individuals, and in the moſt ſenſible manner. In 
whatever country therefore this relation is well and equitably 
regulated, in that country the poor will be happy. Now how . 
is the matter managed with us? Except apprenticeſhips, the | 
neceſſity of which, every one, at leaſt every father and mother, 
will acknowledge, as the beſt, if not the only practicable way | 
of gaining inſtruction and ſkill, and which have their founda- | 
tion in nature, becauſe they have their foundation in the aa. 
tural anger and imbecility of youth: except theſe, ſervice 
in England is, as it ought to be, voluntary and by contract; 
a fair exchange of work tor wages; an equal bargain, in | 
which each party has his rights and his redreſs 3 wherein every | 
8 chuſes his maſter. Can this be mended? I will add, 
that a continuance of this connection is frequently the founda- 
tion of ſo, much mutual kindneſs and attachment, that very | 
few friendſhips are more cordial, or more ſincere; that it 
leaves oftentimes nothing in ſervitude, except the name; nor | 
any diſtinction, but what one party is as much pleaſed with, 
and ſometimes alſo, as proud of as the o tber. 
What then (for this is the fair way of calculating) is there | 
in higher ſtations to place againſt theſe advantages? What 
does the poor man fee in the life or condition of the rich that 
| thould render him diſſatisfied with his own? 
Was there as much in ſenſual pleaſures, I mean in the 
luxuries of eating and drinking, and other gratifications of that 
ſort, as ſome mens imaginations would repreſent there to be, 
zut which no man's experience finds in them, I contend, that, 
even in theſe reſpects, the advantage is on the ſide of the poor, 
The rich who adj themſelves to indulgence loſe their re- 


9 * 


liſh. Their deſires are dead. Their ſenſibilities are worn 
and tired. Hence they lead a languid, ſatiated ' exiſtence. 
Hardly any thing can amuſe, or rouſe, or gratify them. 
Whereas the. poor man, if ſomething extraprdinary fall in bis 
way, comes to the repaſt with appetite ; is pleaſed ind re. 


 freſhed,; derives, from his uſual courſe of moderation and 
temperance a quickneſs of perception and delight, which the 


unreſtrained 


675 


unroeſtrained voluptuary knows nothing of. Habits of all 
W kinds are much the ſame. Whatever is habitual becomes 
W- fmooth, and indifferent, and nothing more. The luxurious 
receive no greater pleaſures from their dainties, than the pea- 
fant does from his homely. fare. But here is the difference. 
The peaſant, when ever he goes abroad, finds a feaſt, where- 
as the epicure muſt be ſumptuouſly entertained to eſcape, diſ- 
uſt, They who ſpend every day in diverſions, and they who 
go every day about their uſual buſineſs, pals their time much 
alike. Attending. to what they are about, wanting nothing, 
regretting nothing, they are both, whillt engaged, in a ſtate 
of eaſe ; but then whatever ſuſpends. the purſuits of the man 
of diverſion diſtreſſes him, whereas to the labourer or the man 
of buſineſs every pauſe is a recreation. And this is a vaſt ad. 
vantage which they poſſeſs who are trained and inured to a life 
of occupation, above the man who. ſets up for a life of plea- 
ſure. Fariet is ſoon exhauſted, Novelty itſelf is no longer 
new. r ie are become too familiar to delight, and 
he is in a ſituation in which he can never change but for the 
worſe. / / 
Another article, which the poor are apt to envy in the rich, 
is their eaſe. Now here they miſtake the matter totally. 
They call inaction eaſe, whereas nothipg is farther from it. 
Reſt 1s caſe. That is true. But no man can reſt who, has 
not worked. Reſt is the ceſſation of labour. It cannot there- 
fore be enjoyed, or even taſted, except by thoſe who have 
known fatigue. The rich ſee, and not without endyß the 
reſreſhment and pleaſure which reſt affords to the poor, and 
= chuſe to wonder that they cannot find the ſame enjoyment in 
deing frec from the neceſſity of working at all. They do not 
obſerve that this enjoyment muſt be purchaſed by previous la- 
: bour, and that he who will not pay the price, cannot have the 
= zgatifcation, Being without work is one thing; repoſing 
_ tom work is another, The one is as tireſome and inſipid, as 
the other is ſweet and ſoothing. The one in general is the 
fate of the rich man, the other is the fortune of the poor. 1 
have heard it ſaid, that if the face of happineſs can any where 
be ſeen, it is in the ſummer evening of a country village. 
Where, after the labours of the day, each man, at his door, 
with his children, amongſt his neighbours, feels his frame 
and his heart at reſt, every thing about him pleaſed and 
pleaſing, and a delight and complacency in his ſenſations far 
beyond what either luxury or diverſion can afford. The rich 
want this; and they want what they muſt never have. 
As to ſome other things which the poor are diſpoſed to envy 
Ad: | in 
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in the condition of the rich, ſuch as their ſlate, their appear. 
ſerving with what neglect and inſenſibility the rich poſſeſs and 


thoſe ſimple enjoyments which they can command as well as he. 
They would find him amovgſt his children, in his huſbandry, 


ſome trifling exerciſe, which are all gratifications, as much 


- within the power and reach of the poor man, as of the rich; 
/// 0 


of ſatisfaction, and almoſt infallible ſupport of chearfulneſs 


of objects of tenderneſs and endearment in our families, our 
Eindred, our friends. Now have the poor any thing to com- 


| generally as others. The poor man has his wife and children 


Intimate, their attachment as ſtrong, their gratitude as warm, 


| ſtrength and faculties, going forth in a morning to work for 
his wife and children, or bringing them home his earnings at 


any ſudden or violent change of condition. An alteration of 
_ circumſtances, which breaks up a man's habits of life, de- 


accidents of this ſort have happened, 'never found.them to an- 


. | 4 1 . , 
is over, they are ſurpriſed to feel in themſelves, liſtleſſneſs 


(8) 


ance, the grandeur of their houſes, dreſs, equipage, and at- 
tendance, they only envy the rich theſe things, becauſe they 
do not know the rich. They have not opportunities of ob- 


regard theſe things themſelves. If they could ſee the great 
man in his retirement, and in his actual manner of life, they 
would find him, if pleaſed at all, taking pleaſure in ſome of 


in his garden, purſuing ſome rural diverſion, or occupied with 


Io learn the art of contentment, is only to learn what hap- 
pineſs actually conſiſts in. Senſual pleaſures add little to its 
ſubſtance. Eaſe, if by that be meant exemptions from la- 
bour, contributes nothing. One, however, conſtant ane 


and ſpirits, is the exerciſe of domeſtic affections; the preſence 


plain of here? Are they not ſurrounded by their relatives as 


about him; and what has the rich man more? Hie has the 
ſame enjoyment of their ſociety, the ſame ſolicitude for their 
welfare, the ſame pleaſure in their good qualities, improve- 
ment and ſucceſs: their connection with him is as ſtrict and 


J have no propenſity to envy any one, leaſt of all the rich and 
great; but if ] were diſpoſed to this weakneſs, 1 of 
my envy would be, a healthy young man, in full poſſeſſion of 


— 
» 


night, Vn 1 
But was difference of rank or fortune of more importance 
to perſonal happineſs than it is, it would be ill purchaſed by 


prives him of his occupation, removes him from his acquain- 
tance, may be called an elevation of fortune, but hardly 
ever brings with it an addition of enjoyment. They to whom 
ſwer their expectations. After the firſt hurry of the change 


4 | and 
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A dejeRion, , 2 conſciouſneſs of ſolitude, vacancy and re- 
aint, in the place of cheerfulneſs, liberty, and eaſe. They 
Wy to make up for what they have loſt, ſometimes by a 
Wealtly ſottiſhneſs, ſometimes by a fooliſh diſſipation, ſome- 
mes by à ſtupid ſloth; all which effects are only ſo many 
Wonfeſſions, that changes of this ſort were not made for man. 
f any public diſturbance ſhould produce, not an equality, 
Wor that is not the proper name to give it) but a jumble of 
Winks and profeſſions amongſt us, it is not only evident what 
De rich would loſe, but there is alſo this further misfortune, 
Wat what the rich loſt, the poor would not gain. I (God 
nous) could not get my livelihood by labour, nor would the 
bourer find any ſolace or enjoyment in my {tudies.—If we 
ere to exchange conditions to-morrow, all the effect would 
Wc, that we both ſhould be more miſerable, and the work of 
Woth be worſe done. Without debating therefore, what 
Wight be very difficult to decide, which of our two conditions 
Was better to begin with, one point is certain, that it is beſt 
reach to remain in his own. The change, and the only 
Whange, to be deſired, is that gradual and progreſſive im- 
rovement of our- circumſtances, which is the natural fruit of 
ucceflive induſtry ; when each year is ſomething better than 
he laſt ; when we are cnabled to add to our little houſehold 
Ine article after another of new comfort or; conveniency, as 
Bur profits increaſe, or our burthen becomes leſs; and, what 
beſt of all, when we can afford, as our ſtrength declines, to 
Flax our labours, or divide our cares. This may be looked 
Prward to, and is practicable, by great numbers, in a ſtate of 
Nublic order and quiet; it is abſolutely impoſſible in any 
ier, | V 
lf in comparing the different conditions of ſocial life we 
ing 1 . into the account, the argument is ſtill eaſier. 
Wceligion moths all inequalities, hecuuſe it unfolds a proſpect 
thich makes all earthly diſtinctions nothing. And I do allow 
Wat there are many caſes of ſickneſs, affiQtion, and diſtreſs, 
ich Chriſtianity alone can comfort. But in eſtimating the 
Pere diverſities of ſtation and civil condition, I have not 
Wought it neceſſary to introduce religion into the enquiry at all, 
tcauſe I contend, that the man who murmurs and repines, 
en he has nothing to murmur and repine about, but the 
e want of independent property, is not only irreligious, but 
founded and unreaſonable in his complaint; and that he 
ould find, did he know the truth, and conſider his caſe 
ly, that a life of labour, ſuch I mean as is led by the la- 
ing part of mankind in this country, has advantages in te - 
4 . e which 
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with the life of the rich, it is better in theſe important reſpec; 


body 1n better health, the mind more engaged, and, of conrl 
more quiet. It is more ſenſible of eaſe, more ſuſceptible v8 


conſtant chearfulneſs and ſerenity of temper. It affords eaſe 


with many ſources of delight which they want. i 
If to theſe teaſons for contentment the reflecting huſband 
of condition, which are attended with a breaking up and f 
crifice of our ancient courſe and habit of living, never can 

productive of happineſs, he will perceive, I truſt, that to ca 
vet the ſtations or fortunes of the rich, or ſo however to cot 
them, as to wiſh to ſeize them by force, or through the medii 
of public uproar and confuſion, is not only wickednels, bu 


| Subflance. of the 7 55 | 
auſe 
Rod bafore the Houſe... He faid,: har be-ind- not hithewf 


of his 1 175 becauſe it differed totally from that of tf AI 
warmeſt friendſhip, founded on an affection that had con- 


(610) 
which compenſate all its inconveniencies. When comparli 


It fupplies employment, it promotes activity. It keeps i 


pleaſure. It is attended with greater alacrity of ſpirits, a mot 


and more certain methods of 9 children into the wor 
in fituations ſuited to their habits and expectations. It is fie 
from many heavy anxieties which rich men feel; it is fraugi 


man or artificer adds another very material one, that chang 


folly ; as miſtaken in the end, as in the means; that it is u : 
only ts venture out to ſea in a ſtorm, but to venture for nothing. 


8 
A 


f the Right Honourable Lord Log 

. borough in the Houſe of Lords, on the third reading f (18 
Bill for eſtabliſhing certain Regulations reſpe&ting den 
December 26, 1792. 5 5 E, 


H Lordſhip, in a moſt animated, eloquent, and arg- 
1 1 mentative Speech, took a view of the Bill as it thi 


interrupted. their Lordſhips* deliberations. upon it, and hf 
hoped it would have paſled. with an unanimity that woll 
have required no more than his ſilent aſſent; but he fel 
himſelf under the painful neceſſity of delivering the reaſon 
Noble Earl (of GuiLterosD.) for whom he entertained te 
menced at a very. early. period of the Noble Lord's lite 
which, as his virtues, ripened into manhood, had grown i 
reſpect and eſteem, and was, increaſed by the pious regard "Wl 
mult ever bear to the memory of thoſe. incomparable tale 
and that excellent diſpolition, the loſs of which had been il 

15 . 1 recen 
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ecenly felt, and would be ſo long and ſo juſtly regretted, in 
Eat Houſe: That he felt, however, ſore conſolation from 
De Noble Lord's having very candidly ſtated his own uneaſi- 
els in differing from a Noble Duke, (the Duke of PorT- 
AND) in OE ſentiments he was always happy to concur ; 
Phe difference of opinion muſt, on that account, give him leſs 
Wain, and he truſted would be no interruption of a friendſhip 
Which on his part would ever continue, and go as far as any 
WEricnd{hip could or ought to do—it would extend wuſque ad 
ra. Lo that term it had now reached; for the Altar and 
he Throne, in his judgment, were both engaged in the iſſue 
Wof the preſent queſtion. The duty ofa ſubject, his regard for the 
avs of the country, to which, as a Magiſtrate he was more 
EÞparticularly bound, the obligations of religion, and the allegi- 
ace which he owed to the Crown for the protection he received 
rom it, called for his ſupport to Government on the preſent 
ccaſion. ; UV! 

It had been objected, that this Bill was a new and extra- 
ordinary .meaſure, The principle was not new. —By the 
Common Law, Aliens were here by the permiſſion and pro- 
aion of the King, which might be withdrawn. Black- 
one and other Authors prove this: and the Act of Henry V. 
ouoted againſt it, was not an Act to enable the King to 
I End Array the Bretons, but oblige them to go under pain of 
eat. | | as: 85 b | | 5 | 
be Bill was indeed an extraordinary meaſure ; but was 
ot the ſituation in which we ſtood, equally ſo? There might 
e lome caſes bearing a little affinity to the preſent, found in 
1 ultory, but none exactly parallel. The period which pro- 
aced circumſtances the molt ſimilar, was the reign of Queen 
-zabeth. At that time the great and overgrown power of 
BE bilip II. agitated and alarmed every ſurrounding nation, 

Auated not only by ambition, but by a religious fanaticiſm; 
tent upon the propagation of its own doctrines ; its greateſt 
WEitorts were exerted againſt this Iſland. Money, forces, ſedi- 
aus writings, emillaries, were employed to excite plots in 
a gland, inſurrections in Ireland, and attacks from Scotland, 
8. gainſt the Queen; but they were employed in vain, owing 
dhe wiſe regulations adopted by that Princeſs and her 
uncils, At preſent, a great and powerful people, actu- 
aby a new. fantaticiſm of infidelity, were endeavouring to 
= pagetc over all Europe, principles as inconſiſtent with all 
ablubed Governments, as they were with the happineſs of 
Mankind, Howeyer wild and extravagant their doctrines 
Wight be, they had indiſputably made ſome proſelytes in this 
Nuntry; and though the numbers were comparatively trifling 

2 | ang 


„ 
and inſignificant, they were ftirring and active in their mil. 
chievous purpoſes, deeply enraged againſt all eſtabliſhments, 


harbouring the moſt dangerous deſigns, and confident of * 
foreign aid. The Proclamation which his Majeſty's Miniſ. 


ters thought it expedient to iſſue during the laſt ſpring, and 
which his Lorſhip entirely approved of, had for a time the 
deſired effect. Men who before had been loud in their com. 
mendations of the meaſures of France, became more mode- 
rate and reſerved; and in proportion as the ſucceſs of the 
combined armies againſt France became more probable, that 
voice became (till more faint. After the horrid maſfacres of 
the tenth of Auguſt and ſecond of September, all their parti. 
zans had abandoned them: the language then was, that after 
ſuch flagitious conduct they could not find a friend in any 


quarter of the globe :—but as a melancholy proof how much, 


in the eyes of mankindꝰ ſucceſs conſtitutes the juſtice, and 
misfortune the guilt of any meaſure, the moment the tide of 
war turned in favour of the French, that moment their parti- 
zans reſumed their courage; thoſe who before hung down 
their heads filent and abathed, now became more audacious 
than ever; ſedition again broke out with increaſed force; 
Clubs and Societies for ſpreading their doctrines were formed 
all over the kingdom, and their numbers ſtated with exulta- 
tion and boaſt ; and means of communication were eſtabliſh- 
ed between theſe different Societies OT ag 
Embaſſies were ſent to France to congratulate the National 
Aſſembly of that country on their ſucceſs, and even to pro- 
miſe the aſſiſtance of numbers here who would riſe up in 
their cauſe, and who in return expected their fraternal aid to 
overturn this Conſtitution. 5 
Inga France, anarchy and confuſion triumphed over all order 
and regularity they had long villified and deſpiſed the Chriſ- 
tian religion; but now, incredible as it might appear, public 
profeſſions of Atheiſm have been made in full Convention, 
and received with much applauſe :—publicly was it declared 
that there exiſted no God—Atheiſm was the baſts of their 
inſtitutions, which ſtudiouſſy contradicted every command- 
ment of God. The ſanctity of the ſeventh day they had very 


early aboliſhed ; and the relation of parent and child they had 


deſtroyed. Their falſe prophet had taught, that no honour 
was due to the parent, who in his turn might abandon the 
child, Robbery, murder, and licentiouſneſs, not only were 
unpuniſhed, but encouraged as meritorious acts. Falſe teſ- 
timony was a proof of patriotiſm ; and an univerſal breach of 
the Tenth Commandment was the firſt principle and founda- 
e | . 


6 


J rhich is an ordinance of God ſubverted, that it had lately 
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In all he ſaid, his Lordſhip wiſhed to be underſtood as not 


ooceedings of the Nation, but of a faction, who by deſperate 
as had become the ruling power for a time; and the firſt 
bing they did was to delude the underſtanding of the popu- 
ace, and to intimidate by the cruelty of their uſurpation all 
bat they could not deceive. By ſuch means they ſeemed to 
Have obtained the aſſent of the whole people, which could not 
ET ofibly be true, from the ſudden and violent tranſitions they 


ad made in the forms of their anarchy. In the courſe of a 


WS weeks they had ſolemnly abjured, and ſuddenly adopted, 
bat they called a Republic. ks 15 1 ek, 


their proofs. Parliamentary ſcepticiſm might be allowed; 


Wit if any man out of the Houſe were to advance ſuch an 
= pinion, he would be laughed at. A proper ſenſe of their dan- 
er had pervaded all ranks of men; and they had come for- 


ard as one man in defence of their common cauſe. How- 
er he might think that Miniſters ought to have perceived 
ie danger, and have endeavoured to avert it ſooner than they 
Wd, yet he could not help confeſſing, that they were peculi- 
2B brly tortunate in the moment of their interpoſition. 


A Noble Lord had ſpoken with contempt of the ſuppoſed 


ombers of French Emiſſaries here, as being only nineteen. 


amber originally concerned in that infamous proceeding, and 


WP hich turned out to be the terror of every peaceable inhabit - 
= in the metropolis, was not above threeſcore.— When 


7855 0 


ir Lordihips were informed that in the ſhocking maſſacres 
che ſecond and third of September, there were not more 


on of their State. So entirely were all ideas of poperty 


een publicly declared, that the farmer had only the. poſſeſ- 
on of the corn he had reaped, but that the property was in 
Whe Public, who had a right at diſcretion to take it from 


2 ſpeaking againſt the French nation in general. Reflections 
pon a whole nation, or any large body of men, were always 
liberal in principle, and generally wrong in application; and 
oeerefore he ſhould always endeavour to avoid them: but the 
ruth was, that all theſe diſgraceful proceedings were not the 


Ik had been ſaid that the fears of Miniſters were all af- 
Wcctcd ; that there was no foundation for the alarms which 
bey had circulated. Miniſters were tauntingly called upon 
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ee would wiſh to call to their Lordihip's recollection, that 
= the diſgraceful riots of the year 1780, the whole of the 


han two hundred perſons employed, and that in a city con- 
pining more than fix hundred thouſand inhabitants, with 
hirty thouſand men under arms, their Lordſhips would not 


think 
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think lightly of nineteen perſons armed with daggers unt 
the cry of No King, We might now have been in the lik: 
ſituation as we were in 1780, had not Minifters timo 
prevented it by calling out the Militia ; and by makitg 
the military preparations which we all faw or heard of.— Such 
meaſures, it might have been expected, would have rellord} 
complete tranquillity to this country, but it had done ſo on 
It had been objected by a Noble Earl, {LauDERDa i: 
_ that the Aſſociations formed on the part of the Friends of ti: 
Conſtitution, were improper ; and that too, when other Afb. 
ciations were held, not to prevent fedition, but to increaſe it; 
not to prevent anarchy, but to create it; not to check the di. 
ſemination of libels, but to ſpread them abroad; and even » 
bring into contempt the juriſprudence of the country; % 
create diſcontent in the public mind at the manner the la 
was adminiſtered, even aſter verdict, Perſons there were wh 
took this method of talking of the liberty of the preſs ; and d 
continuing to abuſe others for doing what was the duty cf 
every good citizen, which was to do all he could to enforce ti: 
execution of the law, —Had the Noble Earl, who made the ob- 
jection, conſulted the Conſtitution, he would have found % 
all men are bound to aſſiſt in putting the law in force, an! 
in aiding and affiſting the Magiſtracy to do ſo. Theſe A 
ſociations go no further—they are not only legal but high! 0 
meritorious, as tending to ſtrengthen the hands of Goveri- 
ment, and by keeping men upon their guard to prevent ti: 
 Inſidious deſigns of their enemies; they are for the preſervs F 
tion, and not for the deſtruction of Civil and Religious L- 
berty.— The voice of the people had been clearly and animi 
edly expreſſed by their means. 4 
He begged to inform the Noble Lord, that as theſe Met 
ings were legal, he would ſtate thoſe which were mot lei. „ 
It was a high breach of the Law and the Conſtitution . 
any body of men to aſſemble and infolently te publiſh Reb. ſm 
lutions declaratory of their diſapprobation of the conduct « 
Judges and Juries—It was a daring violation of the Law ' 8 
aſſemble and publiſh opinions which militated againſt ti: 
exprels letter and ſpirit of an exiſting Act of Parliament. 
Let the Noble Lord comment on this—he cannot miſta Wn 
what the real Conſtitution is—it is not founded on the wi! 
ideas of miſtaker! philoſophy—its baſis is Juſtice—its {tru 
ture is Wiſ dom. | F 
There were two claſſes of Frenchmen now in this count 
| | 1 oe 


We who came hither by neceſſity to take refuge; they ſhould 
courſe de treated with tenderneſs and humanity :—another 
Waſs who came hither for the purpole of, and who were ac- 
ee in doing all they could to create confuſion; they of courſe 
Were the proper objects of this Bill, and ought to be of much 
Wreater ſeverity. e, e 
After obſerving that we ſhould, in this cafe, give Miniſters 
l the power they aſked, and the Confidence which the Ro- 
ans, in their freeſt ſtate gave to their Conſuls when they 
eſſed the decree “ Caverent Conſules ne quid detrimenti capiat 
W-2ublica,” his Lordihip came to the neceſſity of the preſent 
eealſure, on which, he obſerved, the following queſtion would 
riſe: „Can this meaſure be juſtified upon the circumſtances 
gf this country at the preſent moment?“ He confeſſed he had 
difficulty in anſwering in the affirmative ; and to add, that 
e was of opinion, that the ſituation of the country was ſuch 
gs would have juſtified a ſtronger meaſure, As to the diſpo- 
ion which had manifeſted itſelf in this country to excite tu- 
ut and create ſedition, he believed it to be ſtill dangerous: 
id that it ought to be narrowly watched: —it was ſtifled for 
WS time, but not extinguiſhed—1t would continue in that ſtate, 
aquiring vigilant attention while a neighbouring country re- 
Pained in confuſion, and any expeCtation could be formed 
at the contagion might be communicated to this. If ne- 
eccted or diſregarded by the Executive Government, that 
mult happen; and therefore he mult repeat it, the danger was 
Mot at an end; and he hoped that all the inhabitants of this king- 
om would join heart and hand in aſſiſting the Executive Go- 
ernment, and conſider themſelves as pledged to fight pro aris 
cis on this occaſion: with ſuch a ſentiment we thould 
e ſafe— without it we might be ruined. + Zn 
= Government, he was glad to ſee, poſſeſſed the confidence of 
ee Country; to diminith that confidence at the preſent time, 
could be to increaſe the danger with which the country was 
rreatened. He wiſhed to avoid any thing like party ſpirit in the 
Porſe of this proceeding. There were many inſſances where 
1 viſions of opinion, and where party were laudable ; but not 
ben the enemy were at the gate, and ſome of them within 
die citadel ;—then we ought, with a generous manlineſs, to 
gain the acts of Adminiltation ; not indeed blindly and im- 
=p licitly, without examining them, but after having examined, 
ad ſccing nothing greatly deſective, but finding them chiefly 
god, to confide in them liberally, for the due execution of 
bat vas within the limits of their duty. 
= |! parties ſhould come forward and ſtrengthen the arm of 
= wap nan Government 


ws. 


Government as much as they could; they ſhould buty an 
forget all former differences and diſputes, and unite in ther 
efforts to preſerve our glorious Conſtitution: it was ſuch a ff 
brick, that, if he could, he would make it immortal 
wiſhes certainly went to that length—and on that \ſubjeQ 
could only add, ESTO PERPETU © 
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_ Gentlemen of the Grand Fury, e 


I would be a very ſuperfluous labour were I to take up 
pour time, in explaining to you the general outlines of 
or duty, reſpecting the office you are now engaged in; 
hich, from the frequent return of this ſervice, you are 
ot of you ſufficiently acquainted with. But I cannot 
Wt this opportunity of congratulating you, that within 
ede laſt two months, things wear a very different aſpe&, 
ich reſpect to the internal tranquillity of this kingdom, 
m what they did antecedent to that period. | 


: Gentlemen, the people of England, in general, have 
” lly anſwered the opinion I always entertained of their 
WW" dcritanding, their loyalty, their firmneſs, and the good- 
- EY. ET an neſs 
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neſs of their hearts; which wanted nothing but to be 


called forth into exertion. 
The zeal and ſpirit which has been ſhewn by the if. 
ferent ſocieties in this metropolis, has warmed and per. 
vaded the moſt diſtant parts of this kingdom; and the ſe- 
veral uſeful publications which have been diſperſed abroad, 
have enlightened the deluded minds of the lower claſſes of 
the people, which had been deceived and practiſed upon 
by the diabolical artifices of crafty and deſigning men ; 
they begin now to ſee the folly and impracticability of thoſe 
idle and deluſive notions, which had been held forth to them, BK 
of a general equality in all men; a thing which could not 
exiſt in a ſtate of civil government, in which the only ra- 
tional idea of equality is that which reſults from an equal 
Protection of the laws, extending itſelf alike to the highelt Wl 
and the lowelt ſubjc&t of the kingdom, and which, we are 
all ſenſible, obtains here in its utmolt extent. 
Gentlemen, the ſpirit of loyalty, and the love of their 
country, has now been raiſed in almoſt every breaſt, (ex- 
cept in thoſe rancorous hearts that have ſold themſelves to 
all miſchief) and there wants nothing but perſeverance ty 
produce a general unanimity amongſt us. When that ob- 
ject is attained, and I think we may now fay, it is very 
nearly attained, we have nothing to fear from foreign toes, 
They know that they have no other dependance but that ©! 
cicating diviſions amongſt ourſelves ; that hope, I truit, 1s 
now fruſtrated ; and whether we can or cannot avert the 
evil of a foreign war, let us at leaſt endeavour to preſerve 
the bleſſings of peace at home; the way to inſure which i, 
by firmly retaining our lovalty to our king, our reverence 
for the laws, and for our wile and excellent conſtitution, 
Gentlemen, I do not wonder that artful, deſigning, aud 
inſidious men, thouid wiſh to repreſent the Societies ] hai? 
before alluded to (calculated for the moſt laudable purpoſcs) 
as unconſtitutiona} and illegal; but one cannot help e. 
preſſing ſome ſurpriſe, that thoſe mien, who have now, 10! 
the firlt time, made that diſcovery, ſhould not have found 
out, at an earlier period, the illegality of other Societies, 
which were formed all over the kingdom (in correſpondence 
with each other) for the expreſs purpoſe of miſleading, aud 
poiſoning the minds of the lower clatles of the people, Witt 
ſentiments ſubverſive of the fundamental principles of tie 
Conſtitution, and indecd of all order and Government: and 
yet one docs not find that theſe men have ever reprehended 
fuch Societies, as unconſtitutional or illegal. Gentlemen, ye 
J ſhall make no further comment on this e . 
aviou r 


FT 
= viour, but ſhall leave it to the judicious public to draw 
oeir own concluſions. @_ 1 5 
nin the mean time let not thoſe valuable Members of So- 
iety, who have united in the ſupport of our excellent Con- 
itution, be afraid of unmerited calumny ; we are told by 
Noe greatest of all authorities, that the tree is belt known by 
Ws fruits. Tf this be true, it muſt follow as a neceſſary con- 
equence, that theſe Societies, which are calculated for the 
express purpoſes of ſuppreſſing ſedition, for inculcating 
opyalty, and keeping up and ſupporting a due obſervance of 
the laws (and which have been found to be attended with 
What effect) can not, in the nature of things, be illegal or 
Nonconſtitutionlll. „ 
Iltis, and ought to be the firſt end and principle of law to 
enforce and ſupport good order and Government, and to curb 
and reſtrain all ſuch practices, as may tend to ſtir up ſtrife 
and edition; it is the duty of every good ſubject, to 
ſlit the Civil Magiſtrate in promoting this deſirable end; 
and certainly there never was a time when this aſſiſtance was 
more emphatically neceſſary, than when the moſt n, rig 
plans and confederacies were on foot, for the ſubverſion of 
all Government. Although the favourers of anarchy have 
affected to laugh at the groundleſs apprehenſions of thoſe 
Ex hoſe buſineſs it was to watch over the ſafety of the coun- 
ry; it has ſince appeared, by the cleareſt evidence, that thoſe 
EZpprehenſions were but too well founded. It was on this oc- 
EXxcaiion, and for theſe purpoſes, that theſe conſtitutional So- 

rieties were ſet on foot; and they have never, that I have 
card of, deviated from the. ends of their Inſtitution. On 
be contrary, they have in my opinion ſhewn themſelves the 
riends of order and Government, and at the fame time 
be friends of liberty in all its branches: for nothing is more 
rue than that hey are the beſt friends to liberty, who uſe 
heir endeavours to reſtrain it within the bounds of law, and 
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2 repreſs all licentiouſneſs ; and Hey, on the other hand, 


e its moſt dangerous foes, who, under the ſpecious maſque 
pf liberty, proſtitute it to purpoſes ill correſponding with the 
ame; as ſuch proſtitution may tend to leſſen in mens” 
nds that love and veneration, which ought to reſide in the 
Precaſt of every good man, for the ſacred name of liberty 
ben rightly undenſtood, and properly made uſe of. = 
Gentlemen, I have been led to digreſs beyond the limit of 


== original intention, which was only to recommend it to 

gau, to perſevere in the ſame line of conduct, which has 

een found ſo much to contribute to the public ſervice : but 
a | perhaps 
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Petz n my having done ſo, may not be altogether unfcafor, 
able, as it may tend to prevent mens“ minds from ben 
; milled by ſpecious names, and to induce them to judge 
mens' intentions by their actions, which will Always he : 
found to be the ſureſt criterion. | 

Gentlemen, I ſhall not rake up any more of your tins, 
which may be more uſefully employed in the ſervice ol 1 
are engaged in, and which I doubt not but you will ul | 
e with 1 and diſpatch. | 


Appendiz to the Biſhop of Llandaff erm 
5 enen dee ee ſtreet Chapel, April 178, 


HE Sermon which is now, for the firſt time, pub. 
liſhed, was written many years ago; it may, pe: 
Teak on that account be more worthy of the attention g 
thoſe for whoſe benefit it is deſigned. If it ſhall have ay 
effect in calming the perturbation which has been late) 
excited, and which {till ſubſiſts in the minds of the lows 
claſſes of the community, I ſhall not he aſhamed of har 
given to the world a compoſition in every other light un 
tereſting. I will take this opportunity of adding, with de 
| ſame intention, a few reflections on the preſent circun: 
| ſtances of our own, and of a neighbouring country. : 
With regard to France have no heſitation in decla-W 
Ing, that the object which the French ſeemed to have i 
view at the commencement of their revolution, had mY 
hearty approbation. The object was to free themſchef 
and their poſterity from arbitrary power. I hope there 5 
not a man in Great Britain ſo little ſenſible of the bleſſog 
of that free Conſtitution under which he has the happiuf 
to live: ſo entirely dead to the intereſts of general hun- 
nity, as not to with that a Conſtitution ſimilar to out df 
might be eſtabliſhed, not only in France, but in every (-_ 
potie ſtate in Europe: not only in Europe, but in er" 
quarter of the globe. 1 
It is one thing to approve of an end, another to appro 
of the means by which an end is accompliſhed. I did iy 
approve of the means by which the firſt revolution was ch 3 
tected in France, —I thought that it would have becn "8 
wiſer meaſure to have abfidged the oppreſſive priviſeg 
and to have leſſened the ehormous number of the nobil!! 


than to have aboliſhed the xder, I thought that the 1 
. ; ought 
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akt not in juſtice to have ſeized any part of the property of 
Sc church, till it had reverted, as it were, to the community, 
we death of its immediate poſſeſſors.— I thought that the 
ig was not only treated with unmerited indignity; but that 
o little authority was left him, to enable him, as the chief 
ceutive magiſtrate, to be uſetul to the ſtate.— Theſe were 
me of my reaſons for not approving the means by which 
De firſt revolution in France was brought about. As to 
her evils which took place on the occaſion, I conſidered 
em certainly as evils of importance; but at the ſame time 
= cvi's inſeparable from a ſtate of civil commotion, and 
BS hich I conceived would be more than compenſated by the 
abliſhment of a limited monarchy. _ 5 
Tue French have abandoned the conſtitution they had at 
it eſtabliſhed, and have changed it for another. No one 
n reprobate with more truth than I do both the means, and 
ee end of this change. — The end has been the eſtabliſhment 
a republic Now, a republic is a form of government, 
hich, of all others, I moſt diſlike —and I diſlike it for this 
aſon; becauſe of all forms of governtment, ſcarcely except- 
Ig the molt deſpotic, I think a republic the molt oppreſſive 


ew of liberty; but they live in it, under the moſt odious of 
= tyrannics, the tyranny of their equals. With reſpect to 
e means by which this new republic has been erected in 
france, they have been ſanguinary, ſavage, more than bru- 
=. Ibey not merely fill the heart of every individual with 
mmiſeration for the unfortunate ſufferers ; but they exhibit 
the eye of contemplation, an humiliating picture of human 
ature, when its paſſions are not regulated by religion, or 
ontrolſed by law. —I fly with terror and abhorrence even 
om the altar of Liberty, when I ſee it ſtained with the blood 
che aged, of the innocent, of the defenceleſs ſex, of the 
iniſters of religion, and of the faithful adherents of a fallen 
onarch.— My heart ſinks within me when I ſee it ſtreaming 
ich the blood of the monarch himſelf, —Merciful God, 
rike ſpecdily, we beſeech thee, with deep contrition, and 
rcere remorſe, the obdurate hearts of the relentleſs perpe- 
WEators and projectors of theſe horrid deeds, left they thould 
Idenly fink into eternal and extreme perdition, loaded with 
= unutterable weight of unrepented, and, except through the 
ood of Him whoſe religion they reject, inexpiable ſin. 
WE | he monarch, you will tell me, was guilty of perhdy and 
p< jury.—I know not that he was guilty of either; but ad- 
ung that he has bcen guilty of both, —who, alas! of the 
„ A 3 | | ſong 


we bulk of the people: they are deceived in it with the 


-— diſgrace to the magnanimity of a great nation, if it hal 
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ſons of men, is ſo confident in the ſtrength of his own virtyl 
ſo aſſured of his own integrity and intrepidity of chara4 a 
as to be certain, that under ſimilar temptations he would mf 

have been guilty of ſimilar offences? Surely it would b 
been no diminution of the ſternneſs of new republican viry| 


| pardoned the perfidy which its own oppreſſion had occaſions 
—if it had remitted the puniſhment of the perjury of t 
king, to the tribunal of Him, by whom #:mgs reign and prinu 
decree juſtice. LI To a nat 5 
And are there any men in this kingdom, except ſuch x 
find their account in public confuſion, who would hazard u 
introduction of ſuch ſcenes of rapine, barbarity, and blo. 
ſhed, as have diſgraced France, and outraged humanity, u 
the ſake of obtaining—What ?—Liberty and Equality. 
ſuſpect, that the meaning of theſe terms is not clearly and . 
nerally underſtood ; it may be of uſe to explain them. 
The liberty of a man in a {tate of nature, conſiſts in hi 
being ſubject to no law but the law of nature and the liben 
of a man in a ſtate of ſociety, conſiſts in his being ſubjeR u 
no law, btit to the law enacted by the general will of the f. 
ciety to which he belongs. —And to what other law is an 
man in Great Britain ſubject? The king, we are all julti 
perſuaded, has not the inclination ; and we all know tha, 
if he had the inclination, he has not the power, to ſubſtitu: 
his will in the place of the law, The houſe of Lords has n 
ſuch power; the houſe of commons has no ſuch power; tle 
church has no ſuch power; the rich men of the country ha: 
no ſuch power. The pooreſt mau amongſt us, the beggar ator Wn 
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door, is governed—not by the uncertain, paſſionate, arbittag 
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will of an individual not by the ſelfiſh inſolence of an af. 


tocratic faction not by the madneſs of democratic violence] 
—but by the fxed, impartial, deliberate voice of law, ena 
by the general ſuffrage of a free people. —ls your property i. 

zured? Law, indeed, does not give you property; but it a. 

certains it.—-Property is acquired by induſtry and probity ; . ; 
the exerciſe of talents and ingenuity ; and the offeſon of i 
| & ſecured by the laws of the community. Againſt whon 
think you is it ſecured? It is ſecured againſt thieves and ro- 
bers; againſt idle and profligate men, who, however low you 
condition may be, would be glad to deprive you of the lite 
you poſſeſs, It is ſecured, not only againſt ſuch diſturbers v 
the public peace, but againſt the oppreſſion of the noble, ½ 
rapacity of the powerful, and the avarice of the rich. 1 
courts of Britiſh juſtice are impartial and inoorrupt; they . 1 


9 
— 
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pc not the perſons of men; the poor man's lamb is, in 
oeir eſtimation, as ſacred as the monarch's crown; with in- 
edle integrity they adjudge to every man his own. Your 
* droperty under their protection is ſecure, —If your perſonal 1 
WDerty be unjuſtly reſtrained, though but fer an hour, and that 
Dy the higheſt ſervants of the crown—the crown cannot 
rreen them; the throne cannot hide them; the law, with an 
Windaunted arm, ſeizes them, and drags them with irreſiſtible 
right to the judgment of whom ?—of your equals—of twelve 
ot your neighbours. —In ſuch a conſtitution as this, what is 
there to complain of on the {core of liberty 3 „ 
Tue greateſt freedom that can be enjoyed by man in a ſtate 
of civil ſociety; the greateſt ſecurity that can be given him 
with reſpect to the protection of his character, property, per- 
WE {onal liberty, limb, and life, is afforded to every individual by 
our preſent conſtitution.” © £ 
Ws The equality of man in a ſtate of nature, does not conſiſt in 
an equality of bodily ſtrength, or intellectual ability, but in 
= their being equally free from the dominion of each other. 
be equality of man in a ſtate of civil ſociety, does not con- 
liſt in an equality of wiſdom, honeſty, ingenuity, induſtry, 
Dor in an equality of property reſulting from a due exertion 
ot theſe talents ; but in being equally ſubject to, equally pro- 
WE :ccted by the fame laws—And who knows not that every indi- 
WT vidual in this great nation, is, in this reſpect, equal to every 
other? There is not one law for the nobles, another for 
he commons of the land—one for the clergy, another for 
dhe laity—one for the rich, another for the poor. The nobi- 
lu it is true, have ſome privileges annexed to their birth ; the 
= judges, and other magiſtrates, have ſome annexed to their 
3 office ; and profeſſional men have annexed to their pro- 
feſſions—but theſe privileges are neither injurious to the li- 
WE berty or property of other men. And you might as reaſonably 
We contend, that the bramble ought to be equal to the oak; the 
lub to the lion; as that no diſtinctions thould take place be- 
We tween the members of the ſame ſociety.— The burthens of 
We the ſtate are diſtributed through the whole community, with 
= 45 much impartiality as the complex nature of taxation will 
. admit; every man ſuſtains a part in proportion to his ſtrength; 
v0 order is exempted from the payment of taxss. Nor is any 
— order of men excluſively entitled to the enjoyment of the lu- 
We crative offices of the ſtate. All catinot enjoy them, but all 
= ©2Joy a capacity of acquiring them. The ſon of the meaneſt 
en n the nation may become a general or an admiral, a lord 
chancellor or an archbiſhop. If any perſon have been ſo 
2) | aople as to ſuppoſe, that even the French ever intended 4 
1 '} A4 | the 
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An equal diviſion of land would be to the poor a great mistor. 


for the relief of ſufferers by fire, tempeſts, famines, 1ofs oi 
cattle, great ſickneſs and other misfortunes ; all of which cha- BR 
rities muſt ceaſe were all men on a level, for all men woul! 
then be equally poor; it cannot but excite one's aſtoniſhment, Þ 


inculcated into the minds of the multitude, that a monarchy, 
vernment than a republic; that a civil liſt of a million a year, 
is an enormous ſum which might be ſaved to the nation. Sup- 
the crown—both which ſuppoſitions are entirely  falſe—lill 
* happineſs of this great nation cheaply purchaſed by 


who would, by a change in the conſtitution, riſk theſe bleſſing 
(and France ſupplies us with a proof that infinite riſk, would be 
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the term equality, an equality of property, they have been 


quite miſtaken in their ideas. The French never underlt, 
by it, any thing materially different from what we and oy 
anceſtors have been in full poſſeſſion of tor many ages. 
Other nations may deluge their land with blood in try. | 
ling for liberty and equality; but let it never be forgotten þ; | 


_ ourſelves, and let us unpreſs the obſervation upon the hearts q 


our children, that we are in poilefſion of both; of as much d 


both, as can be conſiſtent with the end for which civil ſociety 
was introduced amongſt mankind. 85 pt 


The proviſion which is made for the poor in this kingdom WY 
is ſo liberal, as, in the opinion of ſome, to diſcourage indultry, 


The rental of the lands in England and Wales does not, | 
conjecture, amount to more than eighteen millions a year; 1! 
the poor rates amount to two millions. The poor then, 2 
preſent, poſſeſs a ninth part of the landed rental of the country, 
and, reckoning ten pounds for the annual maintenance of each 
pauper, it may be inferred, that thoſe who are maintained by 


the community do not conſtitute a fortieth part of the people, 


tune; they would poſſeſs far leſs than by the laws of the land 1 


they are at preſent entitled to. When we add to this conſide. 
ration, an account of the immenſe ſums annually fubſcribe! x 


by the rich for the ſupport of hoſpitals, infirmaries, diſpenſaries © I 


that ſo fooliſh a ſyſtem ſhould have ever been fo much as men- 
tioned by any man of common ſenſe. It is a ſyſtem not prac- 
ticable ; and was it practicable, it would not be uſeful ; and 
was it uſeful, it would not be juſt. 55 | 
But ſome one may think, and indeed, it has been ſtudioul!y 


even a limited one, is a far more expenſive mode of civil ge- 
poling that every ſhilling of this ſum could be ſaved, and thut 
every. thil'ing of it was expended in ſupporting the dignity 0: 
ſhould J think the liberty, the proſperity, the oa oY: the 


uch a ſum; 
{till ſhould I think that he would be a madman in politics 


run) 
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| run) for a paltry ſaving of expence. I'am not, nor have ever 
bcen, the patron of corruption. So far as the civil liſt has a 
endency to corrupt the judgment of any member of either houſe 
WT of parliament, it has had a bad tendency which I with it had 


not; but I cannot wiſh to ſee the ſplendour of the crown re- 


3 duced to nothing, leſt its proper weight in the ſcale of the con- 
WE i{titution ſhould be thereby deſtroyed. A great portion of this 


million is expended in paying the ſalaries of the judges, the in- 


errpreters of our law, the guardians of our lives and properties! 
Another portion is expended in maintaining amballadors at 
different courts, to protect the general concerns of the nation 


tom foreign aggreſſion ; another portion is expended in penſi- 


ons and donations to men of letters and ingenuity ; to men 


W who have by naval, military, or civil ſervices, juſt claims to the 


attention of their country; to perſons of reſpectable families 
and connexions, who have been humbled and broken down 
by misfortunes. I do not ſpeak with accuracy, nor on ſuch a 
ſubject is accuracy requiſite ; but I am not far wide of truth 
in laying that a fifth part of the million is more than ſufficient 
W to defray the expences of the Royal houſehold —What a 
mighty matter is it to complain of, that each individual con- 
WE tributes leſs than ſixpence a year towards the ſupport of the 

= monarchy! D N „ 


That the conſtitution of this country is ſo perfect as neither 


WE to require, or admit of any improvement, is a propoſition to 


which I never did, or ever can aflent; but I think it far too ex- 


8 cellent to be amended by peaſants or mechanics. I do 


not mean. to ſpeak of peaſants and mechanics with any de- 
gree of diſreſpect; I am not ſo ignorant of the importance, 


eicher of the natural or focial chain by which all the individu- 


als of the human race are connected together, as to think diſre- 


95 ſpectfully of any link of it; peaſants and mechanics are as 
uſeful to the ſtate as any other order of men; but their utility 
coonſiſts in their diſcharging well the duties of their reſpective 
eg tations ; it ceaſes when they affect to become legiſlators ; when 


they intrude themſelves imo concerns, for which their educa- 
tion has not fitted them. —The liberty of the preſs is a main 


3 | ſupport of the liberty of the nation; it is a bleſſing which it is 
our duty to tranſmit to poſterity.; but a bad uſe is ſometimes 


made of it: and its uſe is never more pernicious, than when it 
is employed to infuſe into the minds of the loweſt orders 


of the community, diſparaging ideas concerning the con- 
1 ſtitution of their country. No danger need be apprehended 
bm a candid examination of our own conſtitution, or from a 
$ Giſplay of the advantages of any other ; 1t will bear to be con- 
ted with the belt ; but all men are not qualified to make 


the 


Hy 
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the compariſon; and there are ſo many men, in every con. 
munity, who wiſh to have no government at all, that an 2. 
peal to them on ſuch a point, ought never to be made. : 


cumſtances which a man, unaccuſtomed to the abſtract inveſt 

are either generally not known, or, though known, gene. 

or of a mY Citizen, to be zealous in recommending ſuch ma. 
the d 

volved in myſtery ; or that men of plain underſtandings ſhouli} 


that the foundations of our government ought not to he o 

turned, nor the edifice erected thereon tumbled into ruins, he 
cCauſe an acute politician may pretend, that he has diſcovered : 
flaw in the building, or that he could have laid the foundatio: 
aſter a better — 8 


in France or America after, what he thought, a better plan 
Lou would ſay to him No, ſir my anceſtors have lived 
this manſion comfortably and honourably for many genen. 


make the reparation without the aſſiſtance of ſtrangers ; ai 


thouſand ſtorms ; yet {till it ſtands unſhaken as a rock, !' 
wonder of all my neighbours, each of whom ſighs for one, 
. . : . \' 1 

a ſimilar conſtruction. Your houſe may be ſuited to your c'- 


: . k | = 
to obſerve to you, that you have not yet lived long enoug 


| firſt earthquake may ſhake its foundation; the firſt inundat Wl 


00% 
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There are, probably, in every government upon earth, ch. 


gation of truth, may eaſily prove to be deviations from i 
rigid rule of ſtrict odlinical juſtice ; but whilſt theſe deviation 


rally acquieſced in, as matters of little moment to the genen 
felicity, I cannot think it to be the part, either of a good m 


ters to iſeuſſion of ignorant and uneducated men. 
I am far from inſinuating, that the ſcience of politics is ir.} 


be debarred from examining the principles of the government, 
to which they yield obedience. All that I contend for is th} 


What would you ſay to a ſtranger, who ſhould deſire 1 ] 
to pull down your houfe, becauſe, forſooth, he had built o:: 


tions; all its walls are ſtrong, and all its timbers found ; if | "= 
ſhould obſerve a decay in any of its parts, 1 know how v 
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I know too, that the reparation, when made by myſelf, m 
be made without injury either to the ſtrength or beauty of i: 
building. It has been buffeted, in the courſe of ages, by : 


mate and temper ; this is ſuited to mine. Permit me, howe!! 1 


in your new houſe, to be ſenſible of all the inconveniercs BY 
to which it may be liable 3 Dor have you yet had any expe. 1 
rience of its ſtrength ; it has yet ſuſtained no ſhoeks ; the fr 
whirlwind may ſcatter its component members in the air; '' 


may ſweep the ſuperſtructure from the furface of the earth. 


hope no accident will happen to your houſe, but I am ſatisfco 
with mine own. | 4 1 


Gil 


En) 


W Great calamities of every kind attend the breaking up of 
ablithed governments—yet there are ſome forms of govern- 
oent, eſpecially when they happen to be badly adminiſtered, 

WT exceedingly deſtructive of the happineſs of mankind, that a 
Wchange of them is not improvidently purchaſed, at the expence 
f the miſchief accompanying their ſubverſion. Our govern- 
nent is not of that kind: look round the globe, and fee if you 
an diſcover a ſingle nation on all its ſurface, ſo powerful, fo 
rich, ſo beneficent, ſo free and happy as our own? May Hea- 
en avert from the minds of my countrymen the ſlighteſt with 
70 aboliſh their conſtitution! + FFF 
== <«< Kingdoms,” obſerves Mr. Locke, © have been overturned 
WE by the pride, ambition, and turbulency of private men; by 
e people's wantonneſs and deſire to caſt off the lawful autho- 
== rity of their rulers, as well as by the rulers' inſolence, and en- 
WE deavours to get and exerciſe an arbitrary power over the peo- 
WE ple.” The recent danger to our conſtitution was in my opi- 
nion ſmall ; for I conſidered its excellence to be fo obvious to 
men even of the moſt unimproved underſtandings, that 1 
ET iooked upon it as an idle and fruitleſs effort, either in foreign 
or domeſtic incendiaries, to endeavour to perſuade the bulk of 
RE thc people to conſent to an alteration of it in favour of a re- 
public. I knew, indeed, that in every country the flagitious 
dregs of a nation were always ripe for revolutions ; but I was 
ſenlible, at the ſame time, that it was the intereſt, not only of 
WE the opulent and powerful; not only of the mercantile and 
middle clafles of life; but even of honeſt labourers and ma- 
nutacdurers, of every ſober and induſtrious man, to reſiſt the li- 
= centious principles of ſuch peſtilent members, ſhall I call them, 
or outcaſts of ſociety. Men better informed and wiſer than 
= myſelf, thought that the conſtitution was in great danger. 
Whether in fact the danger was great or ſmall, it is not neceſ- 
WE ſary now to inquire ; it may be more uſeful to declare, that, 
nun my humble opinion, the danger, of whatever magnitude ir 
may have been, did not originate in any encroachments of 
WE cither the legiſlative or executive power on the liberties or 
== properties of the people; but in the wild fancies, and turbu- 
lent tempers of diſcontented or ill informed individuals. I 
WE ſincerely rejoice that, through the vigilance of adminiſtration, 
mis turbulency has received a check. The hopes of bad men 
75 4 have been diſappointed, and the underſtandings of miſtaken 
men have been enlightened, by the general and unequivocal 
judgment of a whole nation; a nation not more renowned for 
as dravery and its humanity, though juſtly celebrated for both, 
18 than for its loyalty to its princes, and, what is perfectly con- 
— ” | liſtent 
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ſiſtent with loyalty, for its love of liberty, and 1 0 | ; 
the conſtitution. Wiſe men have formed it, brave men hay: 


bled for it, it is our part to preſerve it. 


R. LANDAFF. 


London, Jan. 25, 
. 
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| Refleftions on the preſent Criſis. 


Dii Partii, quorum ſemper ſub numine Troja eſt, 
Non tamen omnino Teucros delere paratis, 

Cum tales animos juvenum, tam certa tuliſtis 
Pectora. 2 | 


Ex'n yet, ye Guardian Gods, your pow'rs divine 

Will fix the fortunes of your favourite line, | 

Since you the boſoms of your youths inſpire 
With full high courage, ſuch celeſtial fire. 


FT T is an obſervation of a noble author, and celebrated ſtates. 
1 man, that “ National corruptions can only be purg'd by 
National calamities ;” 1. e. remov'd or corrected by the eve. 
rity of the evils reſulting from them. When ſuch abuſes have 

ſpread to a certain extent, and have ariſen to a certain mca- 
ſure, the truth of the aſſertion can admit of no doubt; though WW 
the application of it to any particular nation would be unbe- 
coming and preſumptuous. For mere events, how ſtriking ſo- 
_ ever, unleſs they are direct accompliſhments of ſome plain WR 
5 cannot, of themſelves, interpret the councils of the 

Deity. They may, however, in themſelves, be of ſuch a cat 
and complexion, and may alſo be attended with ſuch circum- 
ſtances, as io intimate in no obſcure manner, that ſome grand 
ſcheme of Providence is preparing, in which, when fully un- 
folded, it will be manifeſt to the world, that Nations, as ſuch, 
are accountable for their conduct; and that their fortunes will 
be ultimately fix'd by their moral and religious character. It 
is ſcarce poſſible, that any ſerious and conſiderate perſon ſhould 
contemplate without aſtoniſhment and awe, either the occur- 
rences of a few years paſt, or the incidents of the preſent 
juncture. By ſome law of our nature, improvement and re- 
covery are {low and gradual. But, alas! how ſhort is the pal- 
ſage, how eaſy the deſcent to diſorder and depravation? Na- 
tions may tremble at this reflection, no leſs than individuals. 
For ſurely, whatever cauſes may have occurred in producing 
2127 it 


E 


W sudden, and ſo violent a change as that which has hap- 
ned in the ſentiments, manners, and character of a whole 
cop; of a great, a powerful, and molt poliih'd Nation, was 
ec yet experienc'd. In the outſet of their Revolution, 
ng ſyſtems are ſeen of rational enthuſiaſm, I mean, an ar- 
or for liberty fo call'd. The conduct and progrets of it has 
een mark'd throughout by a political Mania; by a wild and 
W-tiled licentiouſnels of thinking and acting, worſe than any 
Wyranny either of ancient or of modern times. The whole 
Wc ourſe of their proceedings is full of wonder. But that a 
Dol: who had thewn themſelves unable to diſcern any medium 
seen the condition of ſlaves, and rebels, ſhould ſet up for 
inctructors and refowners of mankind ; ſhouid invite, admo- 
nic, and endeavor to compel the nations around them to fol- 
o their example, and throw off their allegiance ; {hould offer 
= thcir aſſiſtance in this way, to the Engliſh, of all others; and 
ould find in this free and happy country, admirers and pa- 
WE trons, in men of the higheſt birth, and moſt ſplendid talents 
- theſe are particulars, which hiſtory mutt record, though 
WE poſterity will hardly believe them. How long it is or- 
Ws dain'd that the Britiſh Conſtitution thall continue, the wiſeſt 
know juſt as much as the moſt ignorant. But every one, 
a ho is at all acquainted with hiſtory, knows, that the factious 
proceedings of ambitious, diſappointed demagogues, falling 
in with the treacherous deſigns of foreign enemies, have 
= otten been ſufficient of themſelves to ruin the molt proſ- 
bperous and flouriſhing ſtates. That they have not ſuc- 
ceeded in the preſent crifis, is owing, under Providence, to 
e good ſenſe and virtuous indignation of a brave and 
= generous PEOPLE, who diſdain to deſert their duty, and 
= who now gladly join, as in one grand chorus, to expreſs their 
feelings in that ſublime hymn of gratitude, Non nobis Do- 
mine, ſed tuo Nomini gloria.” Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us, but unto thy name be the glory. For, as ſecure as 
bome men affected to be, the fituation was truly perilous. 
Who would have thought beforehand, that the extreme 
We abuſes of the preſs, which portended ſuch fatal miſchief to 
| Society, would operate at Jaſt, in a manner directly contrary 
do their natural tendency? Who would have conceiv'd, that 
dhe boldneſs of bad men, encourag'd by the tameneſs and ti- 
midity, as ey ſuppoſed, but, as it now appears, by the diſ- 
| creet ſilence and wiſe forbearance of thoſe in authority, would 
| have overleap'd all bounds of prudence, and betray'd their de- 
| ligns before it was too late to defeat them? that the very 
means employed to excite diſcontent, would add luſtre to 
Hm loyaity, 
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loyalty, and vigour to- the Conſtitution. By this happy uni 
of hearts and minds, the ſtrongeſt arguments alledged again 
it by the ſhrewedſt of its Oppoſers, are turn d againſt hin. 

Aae of the 
people at large is the only firm baſis of a legitimate Conſtitu. 
tion, then js OURS the firmeſt that can be found in exiſtence, | 
or form'd in imagination. The people of this country 4: . 
declar d their regard and reverence for it in every poffibe 
manner of expreſſion, proper, or improper. That their 24 
for its ſafety has not always been diſcreet and temperate, i; 


ſelf. For if, according to hig aſſumption, the 


but another proof of their attachment to it. 


All hopes of overturning it being now at an end, it 


would be well, if thoſe, who think ſo well of it, that they 
cannot live happily under it, would remove to a region, where 
the ſhifting policy of the day is more ſuited to their princi- 


ples, and their reſtleſs diſpoſition may find conſtant employ. 
ment. I conceive it will be no objection to their adopting 15 


this meaſure, that our ſpirited neighbours ſeem refolv'd in 
earneſt, to have a religion as well as a government of heir cu 
making, Fairly tir'd of the Chriſtian ſcheme, which they 
have patiently tried for thirteen centuries, or more, without 


finding any benefit from it in return for the miſchiefs it had 


done by enjoining obedience to legal governors, and by incul- | 


cating peace to the prejudice of 7i2hs,- they are determined. 


it ſeems, to complete their independence, by getting rid of : 
that yoke, This deſign would be leſs ſtrange, if ſome parts 


of the Pagan Creed were not incompatible with their new 


theories. For is it poſſible that ſuch Divinities as Juſtice and 


Clemency, Fidelity and Truth, or any other of that noble fa 
mily, ſhould ever find a niche in the PANTHEON of PA RI 
In the room of thoſe antiquated Figures, they will undoubt- 
edly place their own heroes, philoſophers, and ſtateſmen, to- 
gether with ſome foreign Woribies of congenial excellence, 
who can well be ſpared out of our country. The con- 
fuſion ariſing from ſuch a motley mixture of times and cha- 
racters, will render their mode of worſhip but the more 
conformable to their ſcheme of government ; and that, wh: 
has hitherto been conſidered as a mere viſionary project, will, 
by their ingenuity be realiz'd, “a complete alliance between 
Church and State,” „ 
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"EF HE firſt peculiarity of the EngliſhGovernment, as a free 
XX" Government, is its having a King,—i's having throwg 
Mito one place the whole mall, if 1 may ule the expreſſion, 
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of the Executive Power, and having invariably and fy 
ever fixed it there. By this very circumſtance, alſo, bu 

the de-o/i:um of it been rendered ſacred and inexpugnable, 
by mak'1g one great, very great, Man in the State, has az 
effectual check been put to the pretenſions of thoſe wha = 
otherwiſe would ſtrive to become ſuch; and '1forder, 
have been prevented, which, in all epublics, ever brough i 
on the ruin of liberty; and before it was loſt, obſtruct 


the enjoyment of it. 5 5 
If we caſt our eyes on all the States that ever were fret, 
we ſhall ſee that the People in them, ever turning their 


jealouſy, as it was natural, againſt the Executive Powe, = 
hut never thinking of the means of limiting it that hav 
ſo happily taken place in England “, have never en. 
ployed any other expedient beſides that obvious one, of 
truſting that power to Magiſtrates whom they appoint! 
annually ; which was in a great meaſure to keep le then 


ſelves the management of it. 


In a State which is ſmall and poor, an arrangement“ 
this kind is not attended with any great inconveniences, =* 


as every individual is taken up with the care of providiig 


for his own ſubſiſtence; as great objects of ambition ar: | 
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Wanting, and as evils cannot, in ſuch a State, ever be... 
come much complicated. In a State that ſtrives for . 
grandiſement, the difficulties and danger attending tlie 
purſuit of ſuch plan, Ts a general fpirit of caution, * 
and every individual makes a ſober uſe of his rights as: 
Citizen. 1 5 „„ = 
But when, at laſt, thoſe exterior motives come to cealy, 
and the paſſions, and even the virtues, which they excited, = 
thus become reduced to a ſtate of ination, the Peopl: 
turn their eyes back toward the interior of the Republic; 


and * individual, in ſeeking then to concern himſch 
in all affairs, ſceks for new objects that may reſtore hin 


to that ſtate of exertion, which habit, he finds, has ren. 4 
dered neceſſary to him, and to exerciſe a power whic, 


{mall as it is, yet flatters his vanity, 


As the preceding events cannot have given an influenc | 


to a certain number of Citizens, they avail themſelves "! 


the general diſpoſition of the People, to promote tht | . I | 


The rendering that power dependent on the People for its ſupplies 


privat 8 


of the ſupport both of the law, an 
of things, and is even but indifferently reſpected by thoſe 
who have ſubjected themſelves to it, it cannot be main- 
dained but by abuſing it. The People at laſt ſucceed in 
forming ſomewhere a centre of union; they agree in the 


Te). 


yrivate views; the legiſlative power is thenceforth conti- 
Aually in motion; and as it is ill informed and falſely 
Airected, almoſt every exertion of it is attended with ſome 
Injury either to the laws, or the State. | 
**Z This is not all; as thoſe who compoſe the General Aſ- 
ſemblies cannot, in conſequence of their numbers, enter- 
' Main any hopes of gratifying their private ambition, or, in 
general, their private paſſions, they at leaſt ſeek to gratify 
their political caprices, and they accumulate the honours 
and dignities of the State on ſome favourite, whom the 
public voice happens to raiſe at that time. 


hut as in ſuch a State there can be, from the irregula- 
rrity of the determinations of the People, no ſuch thing as 
A ſettled courſe of meaſures, it happens that Men never 
can exactly tell the preſent ſtate of public affairs. The 


power thus given away is already grown very great, before 


"thoſe by whom it was given ſo much as ſuſpe& it; and 
"he himſelf who enjoys that power, does not know its full 
3 extent: but then, on the firſt opportunity that offers, he 
ſuddenly pierces through the cloud which hid the ſummit 
from him, and at once ſeats himſelf upon it. The People, 
on the other hand, no ſooner recover fight of him than 
they ſee their favourite become their Maſter ; and diſcover 
the evil only to find that it is paſt remedy. 5 


As this power, thus ee acquired, is deſtitute 
of the antient courſe 


choice of a Leader; this Leader in his turn riſes; in his 


turn alſo he betrays his engagements ; power produces its 
vonted effects, and the Protector becomes a Tyrant. 


This 1s not all; the ſame cauſes which have piven a 


2 Maſter to the State, give it two, give it three. All thoſe 
ral powers endeavour to ſwallow up each other; the 


5 State becomes a ſcene of quarrels and endleſs broils, and is 
in a continval convulſion. V 
If amidſt ſuch diſorders the People retained their frer- 


dom, the evil muſt indeed be very great, to take away all 

E the advantages of it; but they are ſlaves, and yet have 
nuaot what in other countries makes amends for political 
ſlervitude, I mean tranquillity. SY 
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In order to prove all theſe things, if proofs were deemed 
neceſſary, | would only refer the reader to what every one 0 
knows of Piſiſtratus and Megacles, of Marius and Sylla, 
Cæſar and Pompey. However, 1 cannot avoid tranſlat. 
ing a part of the ſpeech which a Citizen of Florence ad. 
dreſſed once to the Senate: the reader will find in it a kind = 
of abridged ſtory of all Republics ; at leaſt of thoſe which 
by the ſhare allowed to the People in the Government, 
deſcrved that name; and which beſides, have attained; 
certain degree of extent and power. 1 1 
And that nothing human may be perpetual and ſtable, 
it is the will of Heaven, that in all States whatſoever, 
there ſhould ariſe certain deſtructive families, who are the 
© bane and ruin of them. Of this our Republic can afford 
as many and more deplorable examples than any other, 
as it owes its misfortunes not only to one, but to ſe- 
& vyeral of ſuch families. We had at firſt the Buondelmeni = 
te and the Hube ti. We had afterwards the Donati an! 
the Cerchi; and at preſent (ſhameful and ridiculow # 
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e conduct) we are waging war among ourſelves for th 
e 
When in former times the Ghibelins were ſuppreſſe, 
6 every one expected that the Guelfs, being then ſatis. 
% fied, would have choſen to hve in tranquillity; yet, bu = 
a little time had elapſed, when they again divided : 
„ themſelves into the factions of the Mhites and the Blacks, . 
„When the Whites were ſuppreſſed, new parties aroſe and : 
«© new troubles followed. Sometimes battles were fougit te 
in favour of the Exiles; and at other times, quarre> 
* broke out between the Nobility and the People. And, 
« as it refolved to give away to others what we ourſelv ; 
«© neither knew, nor would peaceably enjoy, we con- | 
“ mitted the care of our liberty, at ſome times to King 
Robert, and at others to his brother, and at length to 
© the Duke of Athens; never ſettling nor reſting in any 
« kind of Government, as not knowing either how t 
cc 


enjoy liberty or fupport ſervitude *.”” __ — 
The Engliſh Conftitution has prevented the poſſibility 

of misfortunes of this kind. Not only, by diminiſhig 
the power, or rather the actual exerciſe of the power. “ 7 
the People, and making them ſhare in the Legiſlatu: 


9 See the Hiſtory of Florence, by Mashiayel, L. III. 
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9 nly by their Repreſentatives, the irreſiſtible violence has 
Deen avoided of tho numerous and General Aſſemblies, 
Frhich, on whatever fide they throw their weight, bear 
down every thing. Beſides, as the power of the People. 
hen they have any power and know how to uſe it, is at 
all times really formidable, the Conſtitution has ſet a 
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counterpoiſe to it; and the Royal Authority is this coun- 


: 4% erpoiſe. 


In order to render it equal to ſuch a function, the Con- 


*KNitution has, in the firſt place, conferred on the King 
the excluſive prerogative of calling and di miſſing the 
legiſlative Bodies, and of putting a negative on their reſo- 
lutions. - 


Secondly, it has alſo placed on the fide of the King the 
hole Executive Power in the Nation. _ 1 

Laſtly, in order to effect ſtill nearer an equilibrium, the 
onſtitution has inveſted tlie Man whom it has made the 


ſole Head of the State, with all the perſonal privileges, all 
the pomp, all the majeſty, of which human dignities are 
Capable. In the language of the law, the King is Sove- 
kreign Lord, and the People are his ſubj &ts ;— he is uni- 
Verſal proprietor of the whole kingdom; he beitows all 
the dignities and places; and he is not to be ad.ireiied but 
with the expreſſion and outward ceremony of almoſt 
oriental humility. Beſides, his perſon is ſacred and in- 
violable; and any attempt whatſoever againſt it, is, in 
the Ts of the law, a crime equal to that of an attack 


—Fxainit the whole State. 


In a word, fince to have too exactly completed the equi- 


librium between the power of tiic 1'cople and that of the 
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rown, would have been to ſacrifice the end to the means, 


that is, to have endangered liberty with a vicw to 
ſtrengthen the Government, the deficiency which ought 
to remain on the fide of the latter, has at leaſt been i ap- 


pearance made up, by conferring vn the King all thor ort 
of ſtrength that may reſult from the opinion and revercnce 


Rok the people; and amidſt the agitations which ae the un- 
ga xvoidable attendants of liberty, the Royal Power, like an 
—Fachor which reſiſts both by its weight and tc depth of 
its hold, inſures a ſalutary ſteadineſs to the veſſel of the 
tate. | 


From this unity, and, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, this 


total ſequeſtration, of thg Executive authority, this ad- 
Pantageous conſequence in the firſt place follows, that 


» 
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the attention of the whole Nation is directed to one ay; 6 
the ſame object. The People, beſides, enjoy this moſt eſſen, ® 
tial advantage, which they would vainly endeavour to oh. 


tain under the Government of Many,—they can give ther 


confidence, without giving power over themſelves, ast 
againſt themſelves; they can appoint Truſtees, and js 


not give themſelves Maſters, 


Thoſe Men to whom the People have delegated th. | 
power of framing the Laws, are thereby made ſure n 
feel the whole preſſure of them — | hey can increaſe tit 
prerogatives of the Executive Authority, but they canng 
inveſt themſelves with it: they have it not in their powe 


I hey are made to derive their importance, nay they n 1 


indebted for their exiſtence, to the need in which thx 
power ſtands of their aſſiſtance; and they know that the 
would no ſooner have abuſed the truſt of the Peopl:, 
and completed the treacherous work, than they would fer 


themſelves diſſolved, ſpurned like inftruments now ſpen | | 


and become uſeleſs. „„ 
This ſame diſpoſition of things alſo prevents, in Eng. 


land, that eſſential defect inherent in the Government 


of Many. | 


In that ſort of Government, the cauſe of the People, 
as has been obſerved, is continually deſerted and betrayed. 


The arbitrary prerogatives of the governing Powers ar: 
at all times either openly or ſecretly favoured, not onlr 


by thoſe in whoſe poſſeſſion they are; not only by thok 
who have reaſon to hope that they ſhall ſome time ſha = 


in the exerciſe of them; but alſo by the whole croud o 
thoſe Men who, in conſequence of the natural difpofition 


8 W at . & wa, e 1 Ts e e 
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of mankind to over-rate their own advantages, fondly im. 


gine, either that they ſhall one day enjoy ſome branch dt 
this governing authority, or that they are even already, i 
ſome way or other, aſſociated to it. 

But as this authority has been made, in England, ti 


indiviſible, unalienable attribute of one alone, all oth 


perſons in the State are, ipf+ facto, intereſted to confine! 


within its due bound. Liberty is thus made the comm | 


cauſe of all; the laws that ſecure it are ſupported by Men 2 


of every rank and order; and the Habcas Corpus Act, is 
inſtance, is as zcalouſly defended by the firſt Nobleman |! 


the Kingdom, as by the meaneſl. ſubject. 


» Ss 
2 


1 


ren the Miniſter himſelf, in conſequence of this ins. 
Fn rbility in the Executive Authority, is equally intereſted 
ith his fellow-citizens to maintain the laws on which 
public liberty is founded. He knows, in the midſt of his 
ſchemes for enjoying or retaining his authority, that a 
**ZTourt-intrigue, or a caprice, may at every inſtant con- 


68 


: *Þund him with the multitude; and the rancour of a ſuc- 
geſſot, long kept out, ſend him to linger in the ſame jail | 


1: his temporary paſſions might tempt him to prepare 


1 
. 


por others. | 


"7 S 


ln conſequence of this diſpoſition of things, Great Men 


27 
+ 3 


therefore are made to join in a common cauſe with the 
People for reſtraining the exceſſes of the Governing Power; 
and, which is no leis eſſential to the public weltare, they 
Are alſo, from the ſame cauſe, compelled to reſtrain the 
Rexcels of their own private power or influence ; and a ge- 
- hp ſpirit of juſtice is thus diffuſed through all parts of 
he tate. | | | 


The wealthy Commoner, the Repreſentative of the 


| A cople, the potent Peer, always having before their eyes 
the view of a formidable power, of a power from the at- 
—Rempts of which they have only the ſhield of the laws to 


protect them, and which would, in the iſſue, retaliate an 
hundred fold upon them their acts of violence, are 


compelled, both to wiſh only for equitable laws, and to 
obſerve them with a ſcrupulous exaQtneſs. 


Let then the People dread, (it is neceſſary to the 


preſervation of their liberty) but let them never entirely 
_ Feale to love the Throne, that ſole and indiviſible feat of 
all the active powers in the State. | 


Let them know that it is that, which by lending an 


immenſe ſtrength to the arm of Juſtice, has enabled her 
to bring to account as well the moſt powerful, as the 


eaneſt offender ; —which has ſuppreſſed, and, if I may 


| To expreſs myſelf, weeded out all thoſe tyrannies, ſome- 


times confederated with, and ſometimes adverſe to, each 
7 ther, which inceſſantly tend to grow up in the middle of 


1 15 vil ſocieties, and are the more terrible, in proportion as 
they feel themſelves to be leſs firmly eſtabliſned. = 


Let them know that it is that, which, by making all 


honours and places depend on the will of one Man, has 
cContined within private walls thoſe projects, the purſuit 


: = 


1 
4 
{5 


« 
, 
7 


ot which, in former times, thook the foundation of whole 
States z— has changed into intrigues the conflicts, the out- 
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rages of ambition; and that thoſe contentions which, in 


the preſent times, afford them only matter of amuſement, 
are the Volcanos which ſet in flames the antient Com. 
monwealths. 2 8 

_* That it is that, which, leaving to the rich no other ſe. 


curity for his palace, than that which the peaſant has for hiz Þ 


cottage, has united his cauſe to that of the latter ;—the 


cauſe of the powerful to that of the helpleſs ;—the cauſe 
of the Man of extenſive influence and connections, to that 


of him who is without friends. : 
It is the Throne above all, it is this jealous power which 
makes the People ſure that its Repreſentatives never will 


be any thing more than its Repreſentatives ; and it is the 


ever- ſubſiſting Carthage which vouches to it for the dura- 


tion of their virtue. 


As a concluſion to this ſubject, J ſhall take notice of an 
advantage peculiar to the Engliſh Government, and which, 
more than any other we could mention, muſt contribute 
to its duration. All the political paſſions of Mankind, if 


we attend to it, are ſatisfied and provided for in the Eng— 


liſh Government; and whether we look at the Monar- 


chical, or the Ariſtocratical, or the Democratical part of 
it, we find all thoſe powers already ſettled in it in a regu- 
Jar manner, which have an unavoidable tendency to ariſe 


at one time or other in all human Sccicties. 


If we could, for an inſtant, ſuppoſe that the Engliſh 


form of Government, inſtead of having been the effect of 
a 2 concurrence of fortunate circumſtances, had 


been eſtabliſhed from a ſettled plan by a Man who had 
diſcovered beforchand and by reaſoning, all thoſe advan- 
tages reſulting from 1t which we now perceive from expe- 
rience, and had undertaken to point them out to other 
men capable of judging of what he ſaid to them, tlie follow- 
ing is, no doubt, the manner in which he would have 
ſpoken to them. | 
„Nothing is more chimerical,” he would have aid, 
„% than a-ſtate of either total Equality or total Liberty 


amongſt Mankind. In all ſocieties of Men, ſome Power 


will neceſſarily ariſe. [his power, after gradually becom- 


ing confined to a {ſmaller n umber of. perſons, will, by a 


like neceſſity, at laſt fak into the hands of a fingle Lea- 
der; and theſe two effects (of which you may fee con. 
ftant examples in hiſtory) flowing from the ambition of one 
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Y art of Mankind, and from the various affections and 
2 paſſions df the other, are abſolutely unavoidable, 


« Let us, therefore, admit this evil at once, ſince it is 
impoſſible to avoid it, Let us, of ourſelves, eſtabliſh 4 
Chief among us, fince we muſt, ſome time or other, ſub- 
mit to one: we ſhall by this means effectually prevent the 
conflicts that would ariſe among the competitors for that 
ſtation. But let us, above all, eſtabliſh him fingle ; leſt, 
after ſucceſſively raiſing himſelf on the ruins of his Rivals, 
he ſhould finally eſtabliſh himſelf, whether we will or 


not, and thro” a train of the moſt diſadvantageous events, 


Let us even give him every thing we can poſſibly give 


= without endangering our ſecurity. Let us call him our 
Sovereign; let us make him conſider the State as being his 


own patrimony ; let us grant him, in ſhort, ſuch perſonal 
privileges as none of us can ever hope to rival him in, and 
we ſhall find that what we were at firſt inclined to conſider 


as a great evil, will be in reality a ſource of advantages to 


the community—we {hall be the better able to ſ-t bounds 


to that Power which we ſhall have thus aſcertained and 


fixed in one place: we ſhall have the more intereſted the 
Man whom we ſhall haye put in poſſeſſion of fo many ad- 
vantages, in the faithful diſcharge of his duty; and we 
ſhall have thus procured for each of us, a powerful pro- 


tector at home, and for the whole Community a defender 
againſt foreign enemies, ſuperior to all poiiible tecaptation. 


of betraying his Country. 

« You may allo have obſerved,” he would continue, 
that in all States there naturally ariſes around the perſon, 
or perſons, who are inveſted with the public power, a claſs 
of Men who, without having any actual thare in that 
power, yet partake of its luſtre; who, pretending to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the Community, do, from 
that very circumſtance, become diſtinguiihed from them: 
and this diſtinction, though only matter of opinion, and 
at firſt thus ſurreptitiouſly obtained, yet becomes at laſt 
the ſource of very grievous effects. hs 

Let us therefore regulate this evil, which we cannot 


entirely prevent. Let us eſtabliſh this claſs of Men, who 


would otherwiſe grow up among us without our know- 
ledge, and gradually acquire the moſt pernicious privi- 


eges: let us grant them diſtinctions that are viſible and 


clearly aſcertained: their nature will, by this means 
be the better underſtood, and they will of courſe 
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be much leſs likely to become dangerous. By this meat: 9 
al ſo, we ihall preclude all other perſons from the hopes 7 
uſurping them. As to pretend to diſtinctions can thence. 
forward be no longer a title to obtain them, every o Mm 
who ſhall not be expreſly included in their number, mult 


continue to confeſs himſelf one of the People; and ju 


as we ſaid before, let us chooſe ourſclves one Maſter tha 
we may not have fifty, ſo let us again ſay on this oc. 
ſton, let us eſtabliſh three hundred Lords, that we may 


not have ten thouſand Noblcs. 


Beſides, our pride will better reconcile itſelf to a ſupe. 2 
riority which it will no longer think of diſputing. Nay, 
as they will themſelves ſce us to be beforehand in acknow. 
tdging it, they will think themſelves under no neceſſity ® 
of being inſolent io furniſh us a proof of it. Secure as to 
their privileges, all violent meaſures on their part for 
maintaining, and at laft perhaps extending them, will he | 
prevented: they will never combine together with any 
degree or vetemence, but when they really have cauſe to 
tim themſelves in danger: and by having made them 
indiſputahly great men, we ſhall have a chance of often 


fecing them bebave like modeſt and virtuous Citizens. 


In tine, by being united in a regular Aſſembly, they 
will form an intermediate Body in the State, that is to 


fay, a vexy uſeful part of the Government. 


et is alſo neceffary,” our Lawgiver would further add, 
» that we, the People, ſhould have an influence upon the 
Government; it is neceſtary for our own ſecurity ; it is no 
leis neceilary for the ſecvrity of the Government itſelf. But 
experience muſt have taught you, at the ſame time, thata 


great body of men cannot act, without being, tho” they are 


not aware of it, the inſtruments of the deſigns of a imall 
number of perions ; and that the power of the Peoples 
never any thing but the power of a few Leaders, wlo 
om it may be impofſible to tell when, or how) ha: 
found means to ſecure to themſelves the direction of its 


excerciſe. - 


et us, therefore, be alſo beforehand with this other 
inconvenience. Let us effect openly what would, other- 
wife, take place in ſecret. Let us intruſt our power, before - 


it be taken from us by addreſs. Thoſe whom we thali 


have expicfly made the depoſitaries of it, being freed from 


any anxious care about furporting themſelves, will have 


no object but to render it uſeful, They will ſtand in 
5 | ave 


SS D 


N 


o Fave not impoſed upon us; and inſtead of a ſmall number 
©. f Leaders who would imagine they derive their whole 
„importance from their own dexterity, we thall have ex- 
ut prels and acknowledged Repreſentatives, who will be ac- 
ur Fountable to us for the evils of the State. 
he * But above all, by forming our Government of a ſmall 
cz. gumber of perſons, we ſhall prevent any diſorder that may 
ty Make place in it, from ever becoming dangerouſly extenſive. 
ay more, we ſhall render it capable of ineſtimable Som 
pe- bpinations and reſources, which would be utterly impoſ- 
W, file in that Government of All, which never can be any 
W. thing but uproar and confuſion. 5 
y In ſhort, by expreſly diveſting ourſelves of a power 
%% Ref which we ſhould, at beſt, have only an apparent 
fix  Kenjoyment, we ſhall be entitled to make conditions 
befor ourſelves: we will infiſt that our liberty be augmented : 
ny ve will, above all, reſerve to ourfelves the right of watch- 
% ing and cenſuring that Adminiſtration which will have 
mw been eſtablithed only by our own content. We {hall the 
en better ſee its defects, becauſe we ſhall be only ſpectators 
pot it: we ſhall correct them the better, becaulc vs ſhall be 
ler independent of it“. VVV . 
% = The Engliſh Conſtitution being founded upon ſuch 
principles as thoſe we have juſt deſcribed) no true com- 
14. Ppariſon can be made between it and the Governments of 
he any other States; and fince it evidently inſures, not only 
_ * „ 4 8 * 
no the liberty, but the general ſatisfaction in all reſpects of 
yt thoſe who are tubject to it, in a much greater degree han 
.z any other Government ever did, this conſideration alone 
ne affords ſufficient ground to conclude without looking fur- 
all ther, that it is alſo much more likely to be preſerved from 
is rum. f oy 
o And indeed we may obſerve the remarkable manner in 
vo which it has been maintained in the midſt of ſuch general 
s x commotions as ſeemed unavoidably to prepare its deſtruc- 
non. It roſe again, we ſee, after the wars between 
er | | | | | 
er- == * Me might have added, „As we will not ſeck to counteraQt nature, but rather 
fe oþ A to follow it, we ſhall be able to procure ourſelv-s a mild Legiſlation, Let us 
all | 1 8 he without cauſe afraid of the power of one Man: we ſhall have no need 
either of a Tarpeian Rock, or of a Council of Ju. Having expreſly allowed 
JN d the People a liberty to inquire into the conduct of Government, and to en- 
' 4ayour to correct it, we ſhall need neither Statc- priſons, nor ſecret Intormers,"” 
11 | nw | | | 
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and in reality prepare its ruin! 


6612 


though totally deſtroyed in appcarance after the fall 


Charles the Firſt, and though the greateſt efforts had bes 
made to eſtabliſh another form of Government in its flex 
yet no ſooner was Charles the Second called over, tha 
the Englith Conſtitution was re-eſtabliſhed upon all jt 
antient foundations. 
However, as what has not happened at one time mar 
happen at another, future Revolutions (events which na 
form of Government can totally prevent) may perhaps 
end in aditterent manner from that in which paſt ones hay: 


terminated. Temporary prepoſſeſſions of-the.people mar 


be made uſe of, to make them concur in doing what wy 
prove afterwards the ruin of their own liberty. Plans 


apparent improvement in the Conſtitution, forwarde! 0 
Men who ſhall procced without a due knowledge of the 


true principles and foundations of Government, may pro- 


duce effects quite contrary to thoſe which were intended, 
"The Crown, on the 
other hand, may, by the acquiſition of foreign dominion, 
acquire a fatal independency on the People : : and if, w ih. 
out entering into any farther particulars on this ſubjed, 
I were required to point out the principal events which 


would, if they were ever to happen, prove immediately 
the ruin of the Engliſh Government, I would anſwer, th: 
_ Engliſh Government will be no more, either when the 
Crown ſhall become independent of the Nation for it 


Iaſtead of looking for the principles of Politics in their true ſources, that! 
to ſay, in the nature of the affections of Mankind, and of thoſe ſecret tres bj 
nich they are united together in a ſtate of Society, Men have treated that 
ſcience in the ſame manner as they did Natural Philoſophy in the time of Ari 
ſtotle, continuully recurring to occult cauſes and principles, from which 90 
uſeſul conſequence could be drawn, Thus, in order to ground particular u. 
ſertions, they have much uſed the word Conſtitution in a perſonal ſenſe, 't; 


Cenſtitution loves, the Confiitution forbids, and the like, At other tiracs, they 


have had recourſe to Luxury, in order to explain certain events; and at oben, 


Henry the Third and his Barons; after the uſurpation g- 2 
Henry the Fourth; and after the long and bloody qua. 
rels between the Houſes of York and Lancaſter, Nay, 
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to a ſtill more occult cauſe, which they have called Corruption; ; and abun deu 1 


of comparifons drawn from the human Body have been alſo uſed for the (ant 
purpoſes, Nor is it only the obſcurity of the writings of Politicians, and tit 
impoſſibility of applying their ſpeculative Pod tines to practical uſes, tial 


proves that ſome peculiar and uicummon difficulties attend the inveſtigation 10 


political troths; the ſiugular perplexity which Men in general, Even the mo 
Labour under when they attempt to diſcuſs abſtrect quebions in politics, 
juſtifies this obſer vation, and proves that the true fit: principles of tts Scheck 
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"Ee Anal if at any time, any dangerous changes were to take place in the Eng- 

| e. Oonſtitutioa, the pernicious tendancy of which the people were not able at 

Ja to diſcover, reſtrictions on the Liberty of the ZN and on the power of 
I Y | * will gre them the firſt information. 
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1 rowing worle and worle, 
5 imnelancholy. proſpect when we contemplate the remnant 
of our own days, or the lot of thoſe who are to come 


2 after us. 


* 


ti plies, or when the Repreſentatives of the People ſhall 
ain to ſhare in the Executive Authority &. . 


— — 


Y BL JUSTICE BULLER's CHARGE 


10 THE 


RA JURY or rug COUNTY or YORK, 


AT THE LENT ASSIZES-IN 1793. 


| GENTLEMEN OF THE GRAND JURY, 
OTHING is more common in life than to hear thoſe 


3 \ who advance in years lament the wickedneſs of the 
3 gge in which they live, and to add, that it was not ſo in 
heir younger days. 


l the idea be well founded, that the world is eradually | 
to be ſure it affords but a 


But it will require a great deal of argument and 
uch new light before | ſhall be induced to ſubfcribe 


In general to that opinion, or to think now and at all 
times there have not prevailed the tame ingenuouſneſs 
and the ſame hypocriſy- the fame integrity and the fame 
ite 


Traft—the ſame benevolence and the fame malignity—the 


Fame virtue and the ſame iniquity ; though, perhaps, in 
=Fecent times, we may have found that ſomething of fo- 


Fkeign growth, and ungenial to a Britiſh breaſt, has crept 


n, or been attempted to be impoſed upon the minds of the 
uninformed and deluded part of our countrymen, 


The manners, the virtucs, and the vices of the Romans 
ave been pretty faithfully tranſmitted to us by hiſtory; 


and if we examine them, we ſhall find no reaſon to bewail 
the {tate of man as being ſince more fallen or degraded. 


That different ſocieties of men, and even whole na- 


tions have been ſubject, at different periods, to ſhocks 
and convulſions, an 8 have been totally 
hb and deſtroyed, is undoubtedly true ; 
Mole cataſtrophes have proceeded on the ground that 


ſub⸗ 


and whether 


Jupiter quos vult per dert prius dementat, irom the ambitious 


nd unbounded views of States, or from the arutices of 
; Fricked and aſpiring individuals, who mean to return to 
the lame, or a Wworſe ſtate than that from which they ſet 
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dne man in the place of another, are matters too copioy 


for inquiry now. 


But it has been reſerved for theſe days, that one Natic 

ſhould be audacious enough to ſay to another, You ſhall! 
take our wortbleſs paper for your ſolid property, ang 
«you ſhall receive every miſcreant whom we chooſe h 

* ſend amongſt you for the purpoſe of ſubverting you * 
« Conſtitution, or we will go to war with you.” f 


þ 10 4 


Such conduct is as unjuſt as it is new and intolerable h 


a Britiſh ear; and it is avowing, without maſk or diſguiſ, 
the determined refolution, that either by treachery or by * 


war one country ſhall fall if another can effect it. 


Whatever internal differences in opinion may preyail ® 


The maſſacring of thouſands of fellow- ſubjects, and ever 


of the ſacred and untainted perſon of the Sovereign, in 


cold blood, the viſiting of neighbours under the pretence | 


of friendſhip and aſſiſtance, and the ſeizing by force, aud 


felling the property which they poſſeſſed, commanding hoy | 
in future they ſhall be governed, and compelling the inha- 
bitants to ſubmit to thoſe commands, and the /diſcovery 
that it may be a crime for a man to have two coats, tho 

ne Nike earned them both by his own honeſt labour and in. 


duſtry, are very heterogeneous to the ideas of true Engliſt 


phantom, which can only end in anarchy, in tyranny, 


and oppreſſion; which holds out to its votaries that thej 
maſt expect diſtreſs, and prepare themſelves for evely 
{yecies of want; and by which it is at laſt plainly ayowed, 


that the Engliſh muſt be cruthed, and others cat the bread 
out of their months, or itarve. 


That Country alone can boaſt of true Liherty which 5 2 
governed by certain and by equal Laws, which ſuffer 0 


oF, Pr. 3 2 
o ; 
a 22 3 3 


Liberty; and Itruſt in God that not one Englithmancan be | þ 
found who would be willing to hazard the ſolid and perm- 
nent advantages which he enjoyed, for a vain and illuſoj 


. 


out, and wade through an ocean of blood in order to py © 


8 

=, 20866 
7 * 
. 


7 


amongſt us on ſubjects which the freedom of our Conſt. 
tution allows us to diſcuſs, and which naturally employ Z 
our thoughts when we are free from foreign troubles, thi 
time is now arrived when ſuch diſſentions ſhould be lulled 
to reſt, and when every hand and heart ſhould unite in 
ſupport of that liberty and freedom which our forefathen 
by long and unwearied labours have eſtabliſhed in thi 
happy Country, in oppoſition to that cruel and arbitrary  * 
ſyſtem of tyranny which others may wiſh to introduce 

under the falſely-aſſumed name of Liberty. 
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pf theſe Iſlands, broke into a rapture and enthufiaſm, and 
le to 
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fertile, or leſs deſirable than it was at that diſtant period. 
It has not only kept pace with other parts of the known 
globe, but it has ſurpaſſed them in ſcience, in commerce, 


ever 


tence 
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X Such is the country in which 
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an to invade the perſon or the property of another, but 
cure alike to all that which their anceſtors have collected, 


r their own induſtry acquired. 5 F977, 
ich we live; a country which, 
well as our Conſtitution, has for centuries paſt been 
ne object both of the envy and admiration of the whole 


who wrote about the Chriſtian Era, ſpeaking 


ORE Bf 


drefling himſelf to them exclaimed, * O Thou moſt 
« bleſſed and fortunate of all countries! how delervedly 
has Nature with all the bounties of Heaven and Earth 
endued thee ! Thy ever-fruitful womb not cloſed with 
« ice, or diflolved by the raging ſtar ; where Ceres and 
*+ Bacchus are perpetual twins. Thy woods are not the 
harbour of devouring beaſts, nor thy continual verdure 
the ambuſh of ſervents ; but the food of innumerable 
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„ herds and flocks, preſenting thee, their ſhepherdeſs, 


with diſtended dugs, or golden fleeces. The wings of 


the night involve thee not in the horrors of darkneſs, 
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but have ſtill ſome white feather ; and thy day is that, 
for which we eſteem life the longeſt.” 


Surely our country is not now leſs embelliſhed, leſs 


and in induſtry,” : 


wed, /, 


read 


er no 


No blame is to be imputed to his lot in lite, or to the 


1 Laws by which he is bound to govern his actions. If 
ichß = FINE 1 | : 
ut of juſtice to the innocent and well-deſcrying, the 


by miſconduct he makes himſelf obnoxious to the Laws, 
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will, and ought to fall heavy on him; for it. is a very old 
obſervation, that Wiſe Laws, duly executed, prevent 
much evil.” nr ng EE 
If any cafes ſhould be brought before you, in which it 
ſhall appear that perſons of any deſcription, in defiance 
of their natural or temporary allegiance, and with in- 
gratitude for the advantages which they derive from living 
under a free and mild Government, nave dared to exe- 
crate either the King or the Conſtitution, or have exulted 
in the hope of annihilating them, you, J am ſure, will 
not be wanting in your duty to make them amenable to 
the laws of our country; but which laws even they will 
experience the mildneſs of, and find that they do not ad- 
mit of that extent of puniſhment which, to ordinary un— 
derſtandings, might ſeem due to their crimes ; for thoſe 
who without reaſon are diſcontented with the Conſtitu— 
tion under which they live, do not deſerve the indulgence 
of being ſuffered to remain any longer Members of it, 
Let them go to other climates in ſearch of what they may 
ſuppoſe will conſtitute their happineſs ; and then, ſhort 
experience, preſſing want, lawleſs or uncontrouled power, 
the abſence even of the means of obtaining a comfortable 
livelihood, or perhaps an indiſcriminate butchery or aſ- 
ſaſſination, if they ſurvive it, will ſoon convince them 
that the fault is wholly in the reſtleſs and turbulent diſ— 
contents of their own hearts; and for the remainder of 
their lives they will worthily be left to chew the cud of 
repentance, and to lament that by their crimes they have 
forfeited the eaſe, the comfort, and competence, the ſe- 
curity and the freedom which England alone can afford. 
If there ſhould be a temporary ſtagnation in trade, or if 
there ſhould be a check to that amazing and formerly un- 
known Rflourithing ftate in which this Nation has for 
ſome years paſt found itſelf, we all know that we owe it 
ſolely to the boundlets ambition, the ferocious tyranny, 
and the implacable rancour of our conſtant rival, and al- 
moſt perpetual enemy. N | 
To avert thoſe evils, we may with confidence look up 

to the wiſdom and the vigilance of our moſt gracious So- 
vereign ; and whatever temporary inconvenience we may 
ſuffer, let us not forget that we are Engliſhmen ; let us 
glory in the appellation ; and, by our conduct, announce 
to ail the world, that we revere our King, and will defend 

Dur Conſtitution, 
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N Earl of Radnor's Charge to the Grand Fury of the County 
f .be, ee lain a Parliamentary Reform, by Soame 


enyns, Eſq. — Additional Proof 74 the Excellence of the Engliſh 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 


| THE EARL or RADNOR CHARGE | 


TO THE | 


| GRAND JURY or THE COUNTY or BERKS 


| JANUARY 15 1793. 
GENTLEMEN or THE JUR r = 
HEN laſt I had the honout of addreſſing the County 
from this Chair, I found the Juries ſo intelli> 


| gent, ſo well informed of their duty, and, as far as 
dould judge, fo defirous of performing it, that in ofdina- 
y ſituations of the Country, I ſhould. probably now have 
ö contented myſelf with a ſhort exhortation to you, to perſe- 
dere in the example ſet you by your predeceſſors: But 
| ©'icumitances ſo unuſual and remarkable have happened in 
+ the courſe of the laſt year, and more particularly of late, 
| hat | think I owe it to my Country, whoſe Peace and 
| Happineſs may materially depend upon the proceedings of 
L this and other Courts of Juſtice; 1 owe it to my Sovereign, 
| by whoſe authority I am impowered to addreſs you at all, 
nd by whom I am ſpccially required to direct your attention this 
| pay to the Point on which I mean principally to detain you; I 


owe 
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expect from their Chairman, the exertion of all the abi. 


ties he has on ſuch an occaſion ; I owe it to myſelf as'a M. 
giſtrate, as a Member of the Legiſlature, as a man of tory Þ 
property, as the father of a family, and as an Engliſhmar, 
but more eſpecially I owe it to you, who, from the tin: þ 
of taking your oath, to the moment when you ſhall be d., 


owe it to this Bench of Magiſtrates, who have a right 1; N 


charged, are inveſted with a great Inquiſitorial Powe, | 


ties, and therefore as the Law has inveſted you with power, 


Vigilance to diſcover crimes, integrity to ſelect without 


efore you by any proſecutor, but to whatever allo |s 


King om. N 4 

| ow, Gentlemen, the King is the firſt Magiſtrate if . 

Country, and the preſervation 4 the public peace is his firſt du 
] 


and on that account you will probably recollect, that i 


Majeſty's endeavours were employed laſt Spring in ſuppre:| 
ſing certain dangerous and ſeditious Publications, whid 
had been diſperſed with a view to excite diſcontents, - 
mults, and diſorders in this Realm. | 

'T beſe endeavours of the King appeared to be complete. 
* anſwered, by the general approbation with which I}. 

oyal Proclamation to this effect was received, and i} 
knowledged by addreſſes, as well from both Houſes “ 


Parliament, as from this and every other part of the King 


_ perſonal enmity thoſe whom you believe guilty of them, 
and reſolution to put their conduct, be they whom they! 
may, in the way of examination, and, if guilty, in th} 
way of puniſhment :-—And you are, by the very words «| 
1 oath, not to confine your attention to what is brought 


domi, 


* 1 * 
L 5 9 


which. I will explain more fully to you preſently; I (| 
IJ owe it to theſe ſeveral relations, and in theſe ſeveral cu. 
pacities, to ſpeak to you in the beſt manner Jam able, upon] 
a ſubject extremely intereſting to our Country in gener; þ 
extremely intereſting to every individual in it, : 
I have told you, that you are entruſted with a pref 
power, and a very great power you will fee it is, when!“ 
remind you, that there is not a ſingle individual uro! 
earth, who can have committed any crime within thi 
County, whom your indictment will not put upon he! 
trial. Now all juſt power preſuppoſes correſpondent du-| 2 


it expects from you vigilance, integrity, and reſolution :-| 


9 


given you in charge, or ſhall fall within your own knov-| 
ledge, that is in any degree inconſiſtent with the public 
_ tranquillity, or contrary to the happineſs or ſecurity of the 
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dom; but 1 am forry to add, that his Majeſty has lately | 
found it neceſſary to ſay, and to direct me to tell you from 
this Chair in his Name, that notwithſtanding theſe endea- 
3 ours, the circulation and diſperſion of the faid writings, 
Zand others of a ſimilar tendency, have lately been renewed 
with much activity. 1 VV» 
Now, Gentlemen, the Government of a Country ought to 
ſccure to the individuals of it Liberty, Life and Property. — Try 
Zour Government by this rule, and let us ſee if it ought 
to be reſpected: - * 
No one here can lofe his Liberty without ſuch a reaſon 
Las juſtifies the ſorfeiture — There are threemodes of forfeit- 
ing one's liberty for debt upon ſuſpicion of a crime 


ge 


gren] and for puniſhment of a crime. The firſt, I believe, 
en || will be readily admitted to be neceſſary in a commercial 
uon] ZCountry—but the tenderneſs of our law has taken care in 
ths} very many caſes, that the impriſonment ſhall be only tem- 
| hz porary; and in point of fact and experience, where the 
cu. debtor has ſubſequently to his confinement appeared to 
wer, | Rad conſcientiouſly, it is ſeldom of long duration. I believe 
niit perfectly true, that the honeſt creditor is much oftener, 
houtÞ and to a greater degree a ſufferer, being quite innocent, than 
hem, the debtor, who in very few poſſible caſes is not in ſome 
the} | Feegree at leaſt guilty, 5 N 5 
1 tie The ſecond mode is when a perſon is charged with a 
ds f Ferime.— This I allow is hard, but it is unavoidable, unleſs 
ug! you can ſuppoſe a competent court ſhall always be at hand, 
lo 5} Rand fitting, whenever the ſuſpicion of a crime attaches. 
non But this hardfhip is ſoftened again by the humanity of our 
ublick Laws, as much as the nature of things admits : When the 
f the} Ipriſoner has an idea that the charge is ſuch as not to 


Warrant the commitment, the writ of Habeas Corpus, to 
hich he is entitled, will enable him in Term time to have 
Judgment upon that point, of whichever Court, and out 
0 Term time, of whichever Judge; he prefers. And again, 
when the crime is not of an atrocious complexion, or not 
deyond all doubt truly charged upon the priſoner, he is 
admiſſible to bail, which the law has likewiſe provided 
hall not be exceſſive. _ „„ 


ple be third mode, namely confinement for crimes after 

h hf Feonviction, no one can object to, ptovided it be not un- 

d 2 8 eaſonably long. | | | 15 | | 

ſes 0þ The ſecond great point, which it is the eſſence and du- 

ow i of Government to ſecure, is the lives of individuals :— 
om? 
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| ſhould be aſhamed to ſpeak of this Government as fecutin | | 
ſafety to our perſons from open. murder and aflaflination, F 


Among lawleſs villains only do ſuch things ever happen, 


But I beſpeak your attention to the legal ſecurity which! q 
every man in this country has, whoſe life is put into je | 


pardy by legal proceſs for any capital offence, and I ben 
truſt you will always recolle& with gratitude and pride, 
(as I do aſſure you i never mention without enthuſiaſm) | 
the invaluable inſtitution of Furies; an inſtitution moi 
merciful in its motive, moſt juſt in its operation, and mot] 
beneficial in its effect; an inſtitution confirmed and en. 
deared to us 7 uninterrupted uſage, during a period «f 
many hundred years; an inſtitution which prevents am 
man's being put upon trial for his life, till twelve ma} 
ſhall, upon their oath, have thought his proſecutor ha 
ſuch grounds for charging him, as to adopt the accuſation 
themſelves, and which will not allow him to be guilty, | 
till twelve other men, by whoſe verdict he has conſentedt| 
| abide (unleſs he obſtinately refuſes all trial, and then oi 
_ courſe, he is adjudged to be guilty), ſhall, under equal ob-] 
ligation, have unanimouſly found him ſo. | 
The third point we have a right to expect from the 
Laws of our Country, is ſecurity to our property. I be 
lieve I may with confidence appeal to all who hear me, 
whether property is here ſecured or not. Does not even] 
individual enjoy his own, without the ſmalleſt apprehenſion 
of its being taken from him? Violence and robbery I mut} 
take no account of: Violence and robbery, more or les, 
there ever were, and ever will be; but the Laws are reach 
775 every injury : The Courrs of Fuſtice are open; and 1 
agiſirates attentive to offiſt every perſon indifferently, us! 
wronged, . 3 | 
But notwithſtanding we have theſe ſecurities in a mt. 
ner more remarkable than any country or any time eie, 
experienced, our Conſtitutian and our Laws have bet} 
egreziouſly abuſed, the ſuperior orders of ſociety collec: 
tively inſulted, and the moſt ſeditious propoſitions mit} 
openly and without reſerve. I do not affert that ev} 
thing is perfect in the Britiſh Conſtitution, though I belieui 
nearly ſo, The Britiſh Conftitution is the Work of hum 
hands, and there is nothing of that fabrication which | 
dare to aſſert is abſolutely perfect. But it is repreſent} 
| by the writers to whom I have alluded, as a heap of inf} 
| eren 
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ons: and the great proof of theſe aſſertions is, that ſome 
Pf us are rich, and ſome are poor. 
Fommon ſenſe, that a community muſt be ſo? How is 
Ide rich man to live without the poor? How is the poor to 


65 


1 -ions, as combining all poſſible defects, as contain: 


n 
all poſſible et 


Does it not conſiſt witk 


:ve without the rich? The Scriptures themſelves obſerve, 


that The eye cannot ſay to the hand, I have no need of 
% thee; nor again the head to the feet, I have no need of 
« you,” You might as well deſire all men to be equally 


Fall, or equally ſtrong, as expect them equally rich. If 


they could once be made ſo, the moment they were equal, 
od | there would immediately ariſe a ſtruggle for ſupcriority, 


5 * , I 

. 
1 
9 


conſequently the inequality woul 


which talents or ſtrength muſt undoubtedly ſoon effect, and 
d begin again; and yet 


there are people ſenſeleſs or wicked enough to propagate 
notions of Equality, and by diſturbing the public with 
4 falſe alarms of imaginary evils, and fooliſh conceits of 
e jmaginary good,” endeavour to deſtroy all ſubordina- 


tion. But a diſparity of condition 1 bold to be univerſally neceſ- 


Kr "zi 


Z/ary, for it univerſally exiſts. It is diſcoverable throughout 


all nature, Without jt there can evidently be no excel- 
lence in civil life: there can be no trade, no ſkill in any 


manufacture, no pre-eminence iy any ſcience, 


Succeſs in 


any of theſe branches is owing to induſtry ; the motive o' 
that induſtry is a ſtruggle to riſe to eminence, and emi— 


nence is nothing but elevation above one's neighbour, 


In 


political life, the diſtijnttions that obtain in this country 


are called honours. 


| believe them to be attended with 


advantages; they are objects of fair and laudable ambition, 


and incentiyes to great and diſtinguiſhed conduct; and [ 
believe they are attended with no inconveniences, fr they 
= raſe no man to a capacity of 1 1 harm, 


They are beſides di- 


verſiſied into ſo many forms that the, public is familiarized 
to marks of inequality, without their creating, for the 
2 moſt part, either pride in thoſe who have them, of envy 
in thoſe wo havethem not. The different degrees approach 
ſo nearly to the ranks above them, as to remove from the lat- 
ter all appearance of offenſive ſuperiority, and are ſo im- 
X perceptibly blended with thoſe below them, as to barmo- 


nie into one congenial and concordant maſs. 
= however, one deſcription of perſons whom I mult particu- 
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oy: 


There is, 


larize, who compole a ſeparate branch of our Legiſlature 


K and 


does alike obtain ſecurity in th? poſſeſſion of that property, which 
His birth, his induſtry, or his talents have procured to him, and | 
by which every man is alike ſubected to puniſhment for devi- 
ation from his duty, or infringement upon the rights of others. 
It is an obvious objection to us who are ſeated on this 
Bench, that we are intereſted in maintaining the Diſtinc- 
tions of Rank and Fortune. It is an objection of an invi- 
dious kind, but it is one to which we ought and are able 
and willing to give a direct and ſufficient anſwer. True, 
we are perſonally intereſted in- F is. them, but 
with reſpect to that of Fortune, all the members of every. 
reat community whatever are likewiſe intereſted, for it is 
evident that no community can have either happineſs or | 
re ſpectability (if indeed it can exiſt) unlefs ſome members | 
of it haye that diſtinction; and, with reſpect to Difference 
of Rank, all the inhabitants of this kingdom are intereſt— 
ed in the maintenance of it, for it is eſſential and funda- 
mental to our form of Government, and it remains 19 le 
proved that any Government in the world is, or ever.was, con 
parable to uss. | 85 LE 
Me ſay that the perſons of property in this cruntry are in gt- 
neral the propereſt perſons, from habits of life, from knowledy: 
the werld, from education, from independence of ſituulios, 
from opportunities of improvement which in the inferiar ranks 1s 
tefs obtainable, to occupy the ſupertor Aatiors in it; and it 
1emains to be proved, either ihat the principal per/ons are the 
wer? in the country, or that the inferior orders ¶ the commi- | 
p | 1 
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nu and our Government, who on that account poſſeſs a ſtated | © 
3 and more decided rank; but when I ſay they are diſtin. 4 
„ guiſhed from the great body of the people (and I hope! 
"mM may be allowed to ſay it without vanity) by ſome few privile. | * 
. ges, I am ſure I may add without fear of contradiction, 2 
1: and upon the fulleſt conviction, that they have a common 3 
77 ; feeling, a common intereſt with the people at large; a fec!. | ; 
ny” ing and an intereſt perfectly inſeparable from the general | * 
4. welfare. But it is childiſh and trifling to object the ine... 
> qualities of rank, and the offenſiveneſs of names ore titles, 
1 unleſs there be ſome grievance which they occaſion, ſome | © 
0 great and notorious miſchief which they neceſſarily and in- 1 
1 evitably entail upon the public. But in fact are there any | + 
1 ſuch grievances, or miſchiefs? There are not, and tor | © 
8 this plain and ſimple reaſon, Becauſe there is a ſpecies 4 = 
wu. Equality, the only true, rational or practicable Equality, the 4 
. Equality of the Law ; by which it is notorious, that every mann 
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9 
nity would be, in any one view of the caſe, benefited by the ſub - 


ſlitution of their equals in condition into our ſeats. 


s, ſay that the laws of this country are maſt equitable, moſt 
impartial, moſt bencvꝛlent; that they are executed with mercy 
and integrity; that the irregularities of potber are more checked, 
and the weakneſs of innocence more befriended, here than in any 
country under heaven; ani 4 
We ſay that there is not either by law or in actual experience 
any excluſion, even from the moſt ſplendid ſituations, of any per- 


fon who has merit to juſtify his promotion. 


Gentlemen, I have detained you a great while, but : 
there is one objection made againſt the Proſecution of 


Writings, which it is my duty to obviate. It is ſaid, that 


if they are proſecuted, the Liberty of the Preſs is deſtroy- 

ed. Now as I conceive the Liberty of the Prefs and the 
Inſtitution of Juries are the two main ſprings on which 

our public happineſs depends; if the Liberty of the Preſs 

be end-ngered by ſuch proſecutions, I am not only coun- 

teracting one of the moſt determined prepoſſeſſions of my 

own mind, but am acceſſary to a very grievous calamity. 

But no Government ever did, and no wiſe Goverament ever can, 
or will ſuffer itſelf to . and viliſied with impunity. 
The Freedom of the Prefs will, as I take it, juſtify a dif- 
cuſſion of the Principles of our Conſtitution, It will al- 
low an argumentative enquiry into the fabric of our Go- 
vernment, It will permit an author to queſtion the good 
ſenile of any given part of it, and authorize him to draw 
his concluſion as to the wiſdom and expediency-of any of 
our eſtabliſhments ; but the ſtyle muſt not be indecent, the 
lan ;uage mult not be inflammatory, the propoſitions muſt 
not be ſeditious, the inference mult not encourage diſobe- 
dience or reſiſtance to the laws. Theſe conditions are 
*« neceſliry for the Preſervation of Peace, Good Order, 
Government, and Religion, the joint and only founda- 
tion of civil Liberty. The will therefore and opinion 
* of the individual are left free; the abuſe only of that 


free will is the object of legal puniſhment;”” and it is 


to a Jury that reſort muſt be had to aſcertain that abuſe. 
The Pamphlet, the moſt criminal perhaps of thoſe allu— 
ded to by the Royal Proclamation, has been ſubmitted to 
this invettigation ; and, as 1 believe is always the caſe when 
ſuch a matter is left to the con ſciences of an rs Jury, they 
marked the difference between a Fair Diſcuſhon and an 
Inflammatory Libel, and found the defcudant guilty— 
A4 had 
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had the pleaſure myſelf of hearing that verdict given; and 
the publication was ſo palpably criminal that the Jury 


would not ſuffer the Attorney General, on the part of the 
| Crown, to make any reply. 8 


There is ſtill another point which I think it neceſſary ta 


mention, and that is the idea that the doctrines which! 


have been combating meet with little ſupport ; and though 


lately making a conſiderable noiſe, are already almoſt for- 
gotten. The verdict J have juſt mentioned, the determi. 


nation of Government to put the law in execution, and to 


call its various powers into exerciſe, the good ſenſe of the 


country in diſcovering the baneful tendency of theſe tenets, 


and their ſpirit in affociating ſo generally as they have 


done to counteract them, have, I allow, within the laſt 
few weeks, made the matter appear in a very different 


ligbt; but you muſt remember that the enemies of our 


publ:c happineſs have a deep game to play; they may 


find it neceſſary and expedient to conceal themſelves a 
little, and let their principles and their plans be unavoy- 
ed for the preſent, and till we are off our guard. You 
therefore who are engaged in an office of active duty, 
will not, if you agree with me in what I have ſaid, be (6 
contented. You wih from reſpect for decency and pub- 


lic order, from recollection of your oaths, diligently en- 
quire after ſuch perſons as by writing, printing, pud- 
liſhing, or adviſedly ſpeaking within this County, may 
have been raiſing diſcontent, exciting ſedition, or viola- 
ting or encouraging others to violate the King's peace; 


and if you find ſuch, prefer againſt them a ſuitable indid- 


ment. Should there happily be none ſuch, I truſt you will 
then take notice of this Charge in a manner, which this 
Court will, I am ſure, with much greater pleaſure receive, 


by making pieſentment of the general concurrence of you! 
countrymen in the principles of Loyalty to the King, af. 


py 


Attachment to the Ccnſtitution, and of Obedience to the 


Laws. You owe it Wy Oo as Engliſhmen, who | 
enjoy the benefits of the | I 1, wh 
have ſolemnly ſworn toenforce that L.]; 1 fay, you owe!! 


aw; as Grand Jurymen, who 
to yourſelves to ſhew your attention in one or the other ol 
theſe ways to the call of your Sovereign upon this occaſion 
and thereby vindicate the juſtice of his Government, fip- 

ort the inſtitutions cf your country, and relcue the Bri- 


tiſh Conſtitotion from «the injuricus aſperſions of males 


leuce and falſchogd. | 
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BY SOAME JENYNS, Egg. 


TH great object of a Parliamentary Reform I take to 
be this, to procure a Parliament totally independent 


on the Crown and its Miniſters; in which no Membec 
hall be intimidated by power, ſeduced by hopes, or cor- 


rupted by intereſt: this ſeems at preſent to be the chief 


purſuit of all our political doctors; the grand ſpecific 


* 


* which alone can cure all our national diforders, and 
= reſtore our broken Conſtitution to its original vigour. 


On this important ſubje& two queſtions offer them- 


I ſelves for our conſideration ; firſt, What are the moſt 


likely means to obtain ſuch a Parhament ?—and, ſecondly, 

What would be the effect of it if obtained? e 
For the firſt, innumerable have been the ſchemes pre 

ſented to the public by real and pretended patriots, that 


is, by thoſe who have more honeſty than ſenſe, and 


= thoſe who have more ſenſe than honeſty. Some have 
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been for ſhortening the duration of Parliaments to three, 


and ſome to one year: ſome have recommended voting 
by ballot, as the moſt effectual method to put an 
end to bribery ; others have diſapproved it, as incon- 


= fiſtent with that open avowal which ought to accompany 


every act of a Britiſh freeman; ſome have propoſed to 


> annihilate all the ſmall and corrupt boroughs, and to add 


ve 


the ſame number of Repreſentatives which they now ſend to 
the ſeveral counties: ſome to add to the counties, and not 
disfranchiſe the boroughs; others to aboliſh the boroughs, 
without any addition to the counties: ſome to enlarge, 
and ſome to diminiſh the qualitications of electors; and 
others to require no qualification at all, but to allow 
every man a vote, who is not diſqualified by nature, for 
want of reaſon; or by law, tor the commiſſion of ſome 
crime: but as very few have agreed. in any one of theſe 
propoſitions, and no one has been able to form any fatis- 
factory plan out of them all, | ſhall not here enter into 
any diſcuſſion of their merits, or make any compariſon 
between them; but ſhall only ſay, that of all theſe plans, 
that of giving a right cf voting univerſally, together 

EN ; with 


1 


with annual elections, appears to be the moſt uniform, 
conſiſtent, and effeQual: it has indeed one capita 
defect, which is, that it 1s abſolutely and utterly in. 
Pr acticable; but I do not mention this as an objcction, 


fo far from it, that I think it is its chief excellence, aud 


is what induces me to prefer it to all the reſt. 
To be convinced of the impracticability of this 
ſcheme, let us but figure to ourſelves multitudes of all 


deſcriptions and denominations called out to exerciſe their 


right of voting, inflamed by conteſt and intoxicated | 

Jiquorz labourers and manufacturers of eyery kind., 
above and under ground; weavers from their looms, and 
miners from tinneries and coal-pits ; ſailors from their 
ſhips, and ſoldiers from their quarters; to whom we 


muſt add, thouſands of thieves, ſmugglers, rogues, 
vagabonds, and vagrants : I ſay, let us figure to ourſclves 


all theſe reſpectable electors let looſe in one day through. 
out every part of the kingdom, and ſuch a ſcene of con- 
fuſion, of drunkenneſs and riot, of rapine, murder, 


and conflagration, will preſent itſelf, as mult ſhock us | : 


with horror, even in imagination. 

Nor would it be poſſible to carry on, or ever to 
ennclada elections in which the voters are fo innumer- 
able, and conſequently ſo unknown. They muſt be 
polled in one of theſe two ways; they muſt either be 
admitted only to vote in the pariſhes to which they be- 
long, or permitted to be polled in whatever place they hap- 
pened, or chooſe to be at the time of the election: thould 
the firſt of theſe methods be adopted, the acceptance or 
rejection of every vote might be attended with the trial 


of a ſettlement, and Counſel learned in the law be heard | 


on both ſides: if the latter, crowds ſo numerous, and 
ſo unknown to the Candidates, and all whom they could 


employ to poll them, would preſs into every place, where 


money and liquor flowed in the greateſt abundance, that 
the chief part of them might vote in ten different 
places, or ten times in the ſame place undiſcovered ; aid 
if theſe elections were annual, one could not be finiſhed 

before the other began. 
Another reaſon which perſuades me that this ſcheme 
is impracticable is, that | cannot forcſce any claſs of men 
whoſe intereſt or inclination would not induce them to 
oppoſe it: the landed gentleman would not much ap 
prove that every pauper, gy ply, vagrant, and leaſt of all 
every 


* ö nnn. 
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r poachier, ſhould enjoy as great a ſhare in the Legit. 
lature as himſelf; the City of London will never conſent 


that every drayman, hackney-coachman, and chimney» 


* ſweeper, ſhould be veſted with as good a vote as the 


Lord Mayor and Aldermen, nor the Livery be deſirous 
of admitting ſo numerous an addition to their reſpect- 


able fraternity: the Corporations throughout the king» 
dom will never ſubmit to have their conſequence 
2 annihilated by a participation of their privileges with fo 
Z innumerable a multitude; nor do I think that very 
> multitude, or the people at large, would be extremely 
* zealous to ſuppart it. At firſt, indeed, when they are 
told, that they ſhall all be Legiſlators, obliged to obey no 
laws but of their own making, nor pay any taxes but 


of their own impoſing, and that every one of them 
' ſhall have as good a vote for a Parliament-man as 


wares ge its LN 


the Squire or the Parſon, and recolle& that this vote 
has ever been as good as ready money; they will, perhaps, 
2 be a little elated and delighted with their new acquiſition z_ 
but when they are better informed, and underſtand, that 


* 


the intent of this ſcheme is to prevent all bribery and 
corruption, and will preclude them from receiving one 
= ſhilling or one dram of gin for their votes, they will 
reject this uſeleſs donation with contempt; and there 


will not be a tinker who will not chooſe rather to mend 
© a kettle for ſixpence than the Conſtitution for nothing, 


nor a labourer who will not make faggots rather than 
+ laws, nor a pickpocket who will not prefer the exerciſe 
of his profeſſion at an election to giving his vote. 

But was this ſcheme of univerſal repreſentation, or 


any other of the propoſed plans of reformation praCti- 
cable, and purſued, certain I am that they would not in 
the leaſt contribute to the great end, which is the form- 


e e 


> ation of an independent Parliament; becauſe reaſon does 
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= not periuade me, that electors the moſt ignorant and 
brofligate, the moſt neceſntous and venal, would re: urn 
Members more incorrupt than the prefent; nor does 
| experience teach me, that ten or twenty conſtituents 
would chuſe Repreſentatives leſs able or lets honeſt than 
ten or twenty thouſand. J am firmly convinced, both 

by reaſon and long experience, that no altcration in the 
5 mode of election, or in the cleQors themſelves, would 
produce any change in the elected; in them lies the 
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$ lource of the evil, which no external application can 
| | | approach; 


3 


approach: whether they are choſen by a greater or a lex 
number, by counties or boroughs, by the rich or by the 
poor, by ballot or by audible voices, the Parliament, 
when aſſembled, will be juſt the ſame ; different modes 
of election may make ſome difference in the trouble and 
expence of the Candidates, and may differently affect the 
morals of the people, and the peace of the country, but 
will make no difference in the repreſentative body when 
brought together, and it is of little ſignification by what 
means they come there: the majority of any Legiſlative 
Aſſembly, conſiſting of five hundred and fifty Members, 
in the ſame circumſtances and ſituation, will infallibly 
act in the ſame manner; if their ſituation differ, their 
proceedings will differ with them. In the weakneſs of 
infant States, and in perilous times, they will be more 
intent on the ſafety of the community, becauſe their own 
is immediately included in it; but when the danger 1s 
removed, they will be more influenced by the views of 
intereſt and ambition, they will ſplit into factions and 
parties, and liſt under contending leaders, and ſome- 
times prefer their intereſt or their own to that of their 
country. Their corruption will always increaſe in pro- 
portion to their power, becauſe they have more to ſell, 
and are more neceſſary to be bought. Thoſe who cannot 
make a ſhift with ſuch a Parliament, muſt have none, 
becauſe it is impoſſible for any mode of election, or 
 ſpavies of eleQtors, to chooſe a better, unleſs they could 
make men as well as Members. „„ 5 
Let us now ſce what would be the effects of this 
independent Parliament, if obtained. By an indepen- 
dent Parliament, in the language of the preſent times, 1s 
to be underſtood a Parliament in which the majority 
would oppoſe any Adminiſtration : now no arguments 
arg neceſſary to prove, that with ſuch a Parliament no 
public buſineſs whatever could be tranſated, nor any 
Government ſubſiſt. But it will be ſaid, this is not what 
is withed for, but one in which the Members ſhall be 
always ready to ſupport the meaſures of Miniſters when 
right, and to reſiſt them when wrong, unawed and un- 
influenced, and guided only by the dictates of their own 
judgment and conſcience. This indeed is what every 
weile wan would defire, but no wiſe man will expect to 
ice, as no ſuch aſſembly, if numerous, ever exiſted in this 
or ia any country, from the beginning of the world to 
| | | : | the 
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the preſent hour, nor ever can, unleſs mankind were 
melted down, and run in 4 new mould: as they are now 
formed, in every numerous aſſembly there muſt be forme 
who have no judgment, and others who have no con- 
ſcience, and ſome who have neither: take away fſelf- 
Intereſt, and all theſe will have no ſtar to ſteer by, but 
muſt fail without a compaſs, juſt as the gales of favour 
or reſentment, of popular abſurdity or thetr own, ſhall 
direct them; a Miniſter therefore muſt be poſſeſſed of 

ſome attractive influence to enable him to draw to- 
gether theſe diſcordant particles, and unite them in a 


| firm and ſolid majority, without which he can purſue no 


meaſures of public utility with ſteadineſs or ſucceſs, 
An independent Houſe of Commons is no part of the 
Engliſh Conſtitution, the excellence of which conſiſts in 
| being compoled of three powers, mutually dependent on 
each other. Of theſe, if any one was to become inde- 
pendent of the other two, it muſt engroſs the whole 
power to 1:ſelf, and the form of our Government would 
be immediately changed. I his an independent Houſe of 
Commons actually performed in the laſt century, mur- 
dered the King, annihilated the Peers, and eſtabliſhed the 
orſt kind of democracy that ever exiſted; and the ſame 
confuſion would infallibly be repeated, ſhould we ever be 
ſo unfortunate as to ſee another. 
A numerous aſſembly uninfluenced is as much a crea- 
ture of the imagination, as a griffin or a dragon; the 
one created by the Poets, the other by ignorant and 
deſigning Politicians. Parliaments have ever been in- 
fluenced, and by that means our Conſtitution has ſo 
long ſubſiſted; but the end and nature of that influence 
is perpetually miſrepreſented and miſunderſtood. They are 
ſeldom, very ſeldom bribed to injure their country, becauſe 
it is ſeldom the intereſt of Miniſters to injure it; but the 
great ſource of corruption is, that they will not ſerve it 
for nothing. Men get into Parliament in purſuit of 
power, honours, and preferments, and until they obtain 
them, determine to obſtruct all buſineſs, and to diſtreſs 
Government; but happily for their country, they are 
no ſooner gratified, than they are equally zealous to 
promote the one and ſupport / other. 
_ Upon the whole, under the ſame mode of elections, 


and under Parliaments not leſs influenced than the pre- 


ſent, this nation has not only ſubſiſted for many years, 
ns „ 


(14) 
but arrived at the ſummit of wealth; honour, power, aud 
dominion, and might ſtill have preſerved them, if the 
means of that influence had been ſufficient to ſatisfy the 
demands of ambition and the hunger of faction. But 
even now, if we ſurvey the condition of every country 
on the globe, and compare it with our own, we ſhall 
find abundant reaſon to be contented ; there ar? in it 
ſome evils, and much good, which is the utmoſt that 
any human inſtitution will admit of. We have, Indeed, 
too much oratory, too much liberty, too much debt, 
and too many taxes; but then we have plenty, and may 
have peace, if we pleaſe ; we have ſecurity to our perſons 
and properties, and excellent laws, juſtly, though not 
very cheaply, adminiſtered ; we have a Parliament not 
worle, and a King a great deal better than we deſerve; and 
therefore 1 ſhall conclude with the words of Shakeſpeare, 
| is better ſure to bear the ills we know, 

Than fly to others which we know not of.“ 
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AN ADDITIONAL PROOF OF THE 
EXCELLENCE 
: O 5 T H E | | 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 
? ppc FROM THE : 
HARMONY SUBSISTING BETWEEN THE 
| SEVERAL RANKS OF CITIZENS. 


LFRou Cor. MiTtrorD's HisTory of GREECE, 
VoL. II. puBLisHED in 1790.) 


: PLUTARCH relates of Alcibiades, that when, on his 
recall from Sicily, he avoided returning to Athens, be- 
ing aſked, „If he could not truſt his country?“ he replied, 
& Yes; for every thing elſe; but in a trial for life, not 
my mother; leſt by miſtake ſhe ſhould put a black bail 
<<. for a white one.” Whatever authority there may have 
been for this anecdote, it eontains a very juſt reproof of the 
; "T3 ö ; 10 ſecret 


E 
Athenian mode of ging Judgment on life and death, by 


| ſecret ballot; which, without preventing corruption, ex- 


cludes reſponſibility and covers ſhame. | 

But while, under the ſecurity of our own admirable Con 
ſtitution, we wonder at the defective policy of a people 
whom we find ſo many cauſes to admire, it is not a littie 
advantageous for the writer of Grecian hiſtory, that cir- 
cumſtances have been occurring, in a nation calling itſelf 
the moſt poliſhed of the moſt poliſhed age of the world, 
which render all the atrocious, and before ſcarcely credible 
violences of faction among the Greeks, not only probable, 
but almoſt make them appear moderate, At the ſame time 
it may not be digreſſing improperly to remark, that as what 
has been paſling in France may tend to illuſtrate Grecian 
hiſtory, and to exculpate the Grecian character from any 
innate atrocity, beyond what is common among other na- 
tions, there occurs alſo in Grecian hiſtory, what may en- 
able to form a juſter eſtimate of the French character, than 
a view of the late enormities, compared only with what 
has at any time paſſed in our own country, might lead us. 

to conceive : and if the inability of wife and worthy men, 
ſuch as undoubtedly muſt exiſt in France, to hold their juſt 
influence among the people, and prevent thoſe diſgracetul 
proceedings, appears itſelf a diſgrace both to themſelves 
and to the nation, Grecian hiſtory, and the extant writ- 
ings of the ableſt Grecian politicians, will perhaps furniſh 
their faireſt apology. 

For, fo many men of the brighteſt talents and higheſt 
acquirements, as in Greece turned their thoughts, with the 
cloſeſt attention, to a ſubject ſo univerſally and aceply in- 
tereſting, not one ſeems ty have heen able even to imagine 
a "Hang of government which might, in a great nation, 
reconcile the jarring pretenſions ariſing from that variety 
of rank among men, without which even {mall ſocietics 
cannot ſubſiſt. Our own writers, through merc familiarity | 
with the object, as foreigners from unacquaintance with 
It, have very much overlooked what, in importance, is 
perhaps not inferior to any one circumſtance in the ſingu— 
lar conſtitution of our Government. It is not till ſince 
the troubles in France began, that a refugee, who has been 
in ſituations enabling him to ſee and compelli ling him to 
obſerve, has diſcovered, what, but for thoſe troubles, would 
perhaps never have occurred to his notice; that, © nowhere 


elle 
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« elſe in the world fuch harmony ſubſiſts between te 


4 ſeveral ranks of citizens as in England *. 3 
This harmony is indeed the foundation, the firm foun- 
dation, on which the proud ſuperſtructure of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution reſts: Ranks vary as much, or perhaps more 
than clſewhere. But no one rank has that gigantic pre- 
eminence which can enable it to trample upon its next in- 


ferior. In the ſcale of ſubordination, the diſtance from 
top to bottom is great; but the gradation is ſcarcely per- 


ceptible and the connection intimate. Each rank is inte- 
reſted in the ſupport of its next ſuperior; for none are 
excluded from the hope of riſing; and, of all the various 
ranks, the higheſt is moſt intereſted in the ſupport of all. 
We cannot conſider without wonder, that an order of 


things apparently the moſt natural, never ſubſiſted in any 


country but our own. 55 . 
It bas not always perhaps been duly recollected by ſpe- 
culative politicians, that, among the ancient Republics, no 


ſucb order of citizens exiſted as that which in Paris lately 
aſſumed deſpotic power, and while the repreſentatives of 


the nation were deliberating on the rights of man, trampled 


under foot all rights. The functions of that order of 
citizens were in Athens performed by ſlaves z and without 


keeping this circumſtance conſtantly in mind, we cannot 
dut be liable to the groſleſt error in applying the rules of 
antient policy to modern times. Thoſe writers who would 
infer, that formerly the lower ranks of people in England 


were not free, becauſe the loweſt ranks were actually ſlaves, 
attempt a fallacy upon their readers. In treating of Athens, 
Lacedæmon, or Rome, they would have -diſcinguiſhed, as 


they ought to do, flaves from citizens. It is unqueſtion— 


able that, from the Anglo- Saxon conqueſt downward, the 


Conſtizution of this country has been always free: and tho? 
in untetiled times, and eſpecially under the firſt Norman 


Kings, law might be overborne hy the violence of acci- 


dental power, yet both the law, and the eſtabliſhed mode of 
admintſtering the law, never were otherwiſe than bighly 
and even lingulariy favourable to the freedom and property 
of even the lowelt citizens 4. 
Nor 


Lettre au Roi par M. de Calonne. | | 
+ It (eems to deferve a notice which I think it has not yet met 
wien, that the Monarchs to whom our Conſtitution is moſt indebted, 
Alired, Henry II. and Edward I. were corquerors. It is CENTRO 
| us | almoſt 
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Nor is it, L apprehend, as ſome political writers have 
aſſerted, of no importance to trace the freedom of the Con- 
ſtitution of this country beyond the civil wars of the laſt 
century. For the purpoſe indeed of eftabliſhing the right 
of the Britiſh be eople to freedom, it is utterly unnec: Tat y. 
But toward a clear comprehenſion of the Conſtitution isſelf, 
toward a certain knowledge of the broad and deep founda- 
tion on which it reſts; toward a ng and juſt perception 
of the manner in which it may be affected through the 
various changes to which all human things are liable, and 
ſome which we have already ſeen; extenſion of dominion, 
influx of riches, increaſe of population, increaſe of revenue, 
'mmoderate debt, and the poſſible reduction of that debt; 
toward this, an acquaintance with the hiſtory of our Con- 
ſtitution, ſrom the earlieſt times, is of great importance. 

If then it is to ourſelves important fo know the hiſtory 
of our Conſtitution from earlicit times, it will alſo be not 
a little important to other nations, if any ſuch there are, 
who would form a Contitution on the inodel of ours, or 
who would improve the Conſtitution they poſleſs, after our 
example. Nor will ir be leſs important to thoſe who, 
without any good foundation to build on, and without any 
valuable experience within their own country, propole to 
raile, with the airy materials of theory, a Conſtitution 
more perfect than the molt perfect that has yet exiſted 
upon earth. For want of attention to the breadth and an- 
tique firmneſs of the baſis on which our envied and truly 
enviable Government reſts, the ſingular manner in which 
the materials of the ſuperſtructure are adapted to cach 
other, and how they are held topether by their natural 
htneſs to coaleſce, the complexion of Europe ſeems to 
threaten many nzw- and memorable leſſons in politics; 
leſſons for every order that can exiſt in a State ſeparate] y, 
and leſſons for nations united. Happy then thoſe, who, 
gathcring wiſdom from the ſufferings and dangers of others, 
gan avoid the mileries which many will proba bly feel *. 


2 moſt unworthy flander upon thoſe unzomman great men, as well 
43 upon the Parliaments from Edward I. till the time when Forteſcue 
wrote under Henry VI. to afſert, as often has been done, that Eng- 
land had no valuable Conſtitution, and no true freedom, till the op- 
3 to the Stuarts, or till the expulſion of the Stuarts, procured 
them. 

As M. de Calonne's Letter, above referred to, though printed, 
was never publiſhed, it may not be ſuperfluous to give here, in its 
original languages the paſſage where the obſervation noticed occu s. 

„Jignorois, lorique j'ai commence cette lettre, à quel point la di- 
viſion Eclatoit déjà entre la Nobleſſe et le tiers Etat, dans les diffe- 


rentes provinces de votre royaume : depuis que Je Vai appris, i ion 
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fremis. Vu la fituation ou les choſes ont EtE ament&e, il n'y a pas ure 
d' ẽſperer que la concorde puiſſe ſe rẽtablir d'ellememe, et ſans qu'il 
ait extirpe les germes de diſſenſion qu'on n'a que trop fomentẽs. Il faut 
donc y pourvorr par quelque moyen nouveau, puiſſant, et efficace. 
Celuĩ que je propoſe eſt eprouve, C'eſt par lui qu'il exiſte en An. 
gleterre, entre les Grands et Je Peuple, plus d'accord qu'il n'y en a, 
je penſe, dans aucune autre nation; nulle part ailleurs l'ẽſprit public 
reſt auſſi marque ; nulle part Vint&ct n'a plus d'empire pour reunir 
tous les Etats. Os | | =O | 

Or il eſt conſtant que rien n'y gontribue davantage que linſtity- 
tion d'une Chambre Haute et d'une Chambre Baſſe dans le Parle- 
ment, ainfi que leur compoſition reſpective, les diſtinctions qui les 
ſeparant, et les rapports qui les unifſent. Plus on Etudie cet enſemble, 

jus on trouve 2 V'admirer : Les Lords qui forment la Chambre 
laue, et qui tans ſont titres (ce ſont les ſculs qui le ſoient en An- 
gleterre) partagent dans une meme affo-:jation, ſans prejudice nean- 
moins 2 leurs qualifications diſtinctives, Vhonneur de la Pairie; et 
c'eſt fans contredit, le premier corps de Etat. Leur prerogative 
n'eſt jamais conteſtce ni envice par les Communes, qui ont parmi 


le urs Membres les fils cadets, les freres, les parens de ces memes 


Lords et des plus grandes maiſons du royaume. C'eſt ce mélange, 
cette transfuſion, ſi je le puis dire, de la plus haute Noble ſſe dans le 
corps repi Efentatif du peuple, qui entretient l'har monie entre l'un et 
Fantre, et qui refſcrre le nœud de leur union; c'eſt ce qui fait que 
les deux Chambres fraterniſent ſans ſe confondre, qu'elles fe con- 
trebalancent ſans ſe rivaliſer, que l'une empeche l'autre d'empicter, 
et que toutes deux concourent également au maintien de la prero- 
gative royale et a la conſervation des droits nationaux.“ Lettre ad- 
9: efſee au Ro, par M. du Calonne, le 9 Fevrier, 1789, p. 67, 68. 
Te very great advantage to a free conſtitution, of having a he- 
reditary firſt magiſtrate, the depoſitary of the ſupreme executive 
power, ſo diſtinguiſhed by ſuperior rank as to exclude all idea of 
competition, has been very well explained by Mr. De Lolme ; but 
the benefit of that fingular amalgamation of varions rank among the 
people which prevails in ngland, has, I think, nowhere been duly 
noticed. In no court of Europe, I beleve, is rank fo exactly regu- 
lated among the higher orders as in England, and yet there is no 
rank perfectly inſulated ; all are in ſome way implicated with thoſe 
about them. To begin even with the Heir Apparent ; as a ſubject, 
de communicates in rank with all other ſubjects. The King's younger 
ſons rank next to the elder, but their rank is liable to teduction; 
their elder brother's younger ſons will ra: k before them. The Arc h- 
biſhops and the Chancellor, and the great officers of ſtate rank above 
Dukes not of royal blood, but their rank is that of office only: the 
Dukes, in family rank, are commonly much above the Archbiſhops 
and Chancellor. Thus far our rule, I believe, differs little from that 
of other European courts: what follows is peculiar to ourſelves 
The Peers, all equal in legal, differ in ceremonial rank. Ihe ſons 
of Pecrs of the higher orders, rank above the Peers themſelves of the 
lower orders; but, ſuperior thus in ceremonial rank, they are in 
legal rank inferior. For the ſons of all Peers, even of the blood royal, 
being commoners, while in ceremonial rank they may be above 
many of the Peers, in legal rank they are only Peers with the com- 
_ moners. This implication of the pecrage with the body of the people 
is the advantageous circumſtance which has particularly ſtruck Mr. de 
Calonne. But there is another thing which perhaps not leſs ſtrongly 
marks the moderation of our anceſtors, to whom we owe the pres 
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CAUTIONS AGAINST REFORMERS. - 
By LORD BOLINGBROKE, 


IT may be faid that even the Friends of Liberty have ſome- 


times different notions about it, and about the means of 
maintaining or promoting it; and therefore that even the Britiſh 
nation may poſſibly, ſome time or other, approve and concur in 
meaſures deſtructive of their Liberty, without any intention to 


give it up, and much more without changing from the character 


which they have hitherto borne among the ſocieties of mankind, 
to that infamous Character I have juſt now ſuppoſed, viz. 
become the moſt corrupt, molt profligate, the moſt ſenſeleſs, 
the moſt ſervile nation of wretches that ever diſgraced hu- 


| manity; and who not only hold out their necks to receive, 
but help to put on the yoke of ſervitu e. If this were 


true, it would only furniſh more reaſons to be always on 
our guard, to be jealous of every extraordinary demand, and to 
re je et conſtantly every propoſition, though never ſo ſpecious, that 


had a tendency to weaken the barriers of Liberty, or to raiſe a 


ſtrength ſuperior to theirs. But J confeſs 1 do not think we can 
be led blindfold fo far as the brink of the precipice. I know 
that all words, which are ſigns of complex ideas, furmſh matter 
of miſtake and cavil, We diſpute about juſtice, for inſtance, 


and fancy that we have different opinions about the ſame thing; 


whilſt, by ſome little difference in the compoſition of our ideas, 


it happens that we have only different opinions about different 


things, and ſhould be of the ſame opinion about the ſame thing. 


But this, I preſume, cannot happen in the caſe before us. All 


diſputes about liberty in this country, and at this time, muſt be 


ditputes for and againſt the ſelf-ſame fixed and invariable 


ſet of ideas, whatever the diſputants on one fade of the queſtion 
may pretend, in order to conceal what it is not yet very late to 
avoix. No diſputes can poſſibly ariſe from different conceptions 


ol any thing to clearly ſtated, and fo preciſely determined, as the 


fundamental principles are, on which our whole liberty reſts. 
If liberty be that delicious and wholeſome fruit on which the 
Britiſh nation has fed for ſo many ages, and to which we owe our 


' riches, our ſtrength, and all the advantages we boaſt of; the 


Britiſh Conſtitut on is the tree that bears this fruit, and will con- 
tinue to bear it, as long as we are careful to fenc” it in, and 


trench it round, againſt the beaſts of the held, and the inſects of 


order of things. No diſtinction between ſubjects can be really more 
eſſential than the being or not being members of the legiſlative body, 
yei the rank of a Member of Parliament is known neither to the law 
nor to the « eremonial of the country, Among untitled commoners 
indeed there is no diſtinction of rank that can be exactly defined; ard 
yet a dittinction always ſubſiRs in public opinion, decided partly, 
and perhaps ſometimes too much, by wealth, partly by confidera- 
tion gwen to birth, connections or character, which, upon the 
whole, perhaps more than under any other Government, prefcrves 
the ſubordination: nec ury to the well-being of large ſocieties. 
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the earth. To ſpeak without a figure, our Conſtitution is 4 


ſyſtem of Government ſuited to the genius of our nation, and 
even to our ſituation, The experience of many hundred year: 
hath ſhewn that, by preſerving this Conſtitution inviolate, or by 
drawing it back to the principles on which it was originally 
founded, whenever it ſhall be made to ſwerve from them, we 


may ſecure to ourſelves, and to our lateſt poſterity, the poſſeſſion 


of that liberty which we havs long enjoyed; What would we 


more? What other liberty than this do we ſeek? And if we 


ſeek no other, is not this marked out in ſuch characters, as he 


that runs may read? As our Conſtitution therefore o#ght to be, 
what it ſeldom is, the rule of Government; fo let us make 
the conformity or repugnancy of things to this Conſtitution the 


rule by which we accept them as favourable, or reje them as 
dangerous to liberty. They who talk of liberty in Britain on 


any other principles than thoſe of the Britiſh Conſtitution, tal! 


impertinently at beſt, and much charity is requiſite to believe no 


worſe of them. But they who diſtinguiſh between practicable and 


impracticable liberty, in order to inſinuate what they mean (o: 
they mean nothing), that the hberty eſtabliſhed by the true 
ſcheme of our Conſtitution is of the impracticable kind; and 
they who endeavour, both in ſpeculation and practice, to elude and 


_ pervert the forms, and to ridicule and explode the Conſtitution ; 


theſe men are enemies, open and avowed enemies, to it, and 


by conſequence to Britiſh liberty, which cannot be ſupported on 
any other bottom.—Some men there are, the peſts of ſociety 1 


think them, who pretend a great regard to Religion in general, 
but who take every opportunity of declaiming publicly againſt 


that ſyſtem of Religion, or at leaſt againſt that Church Eſta- 
bliſhment, which is received in Britain. Juſt ſo the men of 


whom J have been ſpeaking, affect a great regard to Liberty in 
general, but they diſtike ſo much the ſyſtem of liberty eſtabliſhed 
in Britain, that they are inceſſant in their endeavours to puzzle 
the plaineſt thing in the world, and to rene and diltinguiſh away 
the life and ſtrength of our Conſtitution, in favour of the little 
preſent momentary turns which they are retained to ſerve. What 
now would be the conſequence if all theſe endeavours fhouls 
ſucceed? I am perſuaded that the great Philoſophers, Divines, 


Lawyers, and Politicians, who exert them, have not yet pre- 
pared and agreed upon the plans of a new Religion, and of 


new Conſtitutions in Church and State, We ſhould find our- 


ſelves therefore without any form of Religion, or Civil Govern- 


ment. The t Jet of the/e Miſſionaries would take off all the 


_ reſtraints of Religion from the governed, and the latter /et would 
remove, or render ineffectual, all the limitations and controv!s 


which liberty hath preſcribed to zhoje that govern, and disjoint the 


whole frame of our Conſtitution. Entire diſſolution of manners, 


confuſion, anarchy, or perhaps abfolute Monarchy, would fol- 


low; for it is poſſible, nay probable, that in ſuch a ſtate as this, 


and amidſt ſuch a:rout of lawleſs ſavages, men would chuſe this 
2. 5 is, rather than have no Government 


N Diiſſertation upen Partiel. 
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HOOKAM and CARPENTER, Bond-Street. 8 
PRICE, ONE PENNY, 


ONE PENNY-WORTH OF TRUTH _ 
ER FFF 
THOMAS BULL, TO HIS BROTHER JOHN. 

Dear BROTHER, CN eas Ee oO 
THERE has always been ſuch a good underſtanding be- 
tween us, that you and I can ſpeak our minds freely to 
one another. Our father, you know, always maintained the 
character of a blunt, honeſt, ſenſible man; and our mother 
Was as good a ſort of woman as ever lived. They gave us 
the beſt teaching they could afford, and the neighbours have 
never counted us fools, But ſome people are taking great 
pains to make us ſo, and rogues into the bargain. They have 
tried their ſkill upon me, and fo they will upon you; but I 
rite you this letter to give you warning, that you may look 
to yourſelf, For it ſeems, John, you and I are now to learn 
every thing from thoſe conceited monkeys the French. No- 
body knows any thing now but they, and ſome Engliſhmen 
at home, who hate this country as bad as the French do. 
With talking about Right and Equality, and Conſtitution and 
rganization, and ſuch like, they made my head turn round; 
but I ſee now pretty well what they mean. ; | 
They begin with telling us all Mark 
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that's a lie, John; for the Children are not equal to the Mo- 
ther, nor the Mother to the Father; unleſs where there is 
Petticcat Government ; and ſuch Families never go on well: 
the Children are often ſpoiled, and the Huſband brought to a 
gaol. But I fay People are not equal. The Clerk is not 
equal to the Pai ſon; the Footman is not equal to the 'Squire ; 
the thief at the Bar 1s not equal to the Judge upon the Bench, 
If it were as they ſay, then the Clerk might get up into the 
Pulpit; the Footman might fit at the top of the table; the 
Thief might take his place upon the Bench and try the Judge; 
and the Coachman might get into the coach and ſet his Ma. 
ter upon the box; who, not knowing how to drive, *tis ten 
to one but he overturns him. Pretty work we ſhould have with 
their Equality! But let us have patience, and go on with them, 
You ard I were taught that God governs the World, and 
that nobody has any power in it but ſuch as he gives them: 
there is no Power but of God ;, and our Savidur allowed it even 
in Pontius Pilate, the Roman Judge. But you are to believe 
now out.of the French Bible, that all Power is of the People, 
that is, of you and 1, Thomas and John Bull. But it the 
People in any great national queſtion of difficulty, which is 
rery poſſible, ſhould be dis ided into two halves, who are the 
People then John? They that lay hold of a ſword firit, and 
get to be ſtrongeſt, will always call themſelves the People, aud 
the reſt muſt go to be hanged or loſe their heads. If you and 
I ſhould quarrel about our Rights, and there were no Law 
above us, then there's People Thomas againſt People Jahn, and 
we mult ſettle it by a Civil War; for when there's no Law, 
there's nothing left but the ſword or the halter to ſettle all dif- 
ferences : ſo I mult cut your throat or you muſt cut mine. This 
is what always comes of the Power of the People, as it is now 
in France; where all queſtions have been carried by cutting 
off heads and hanging people upon lamp-irons ; and then, 
you know, they that are hanged can give no vote, and they 
that are left are all of a mind. But, however, they are as far 
off from being ſettled now as they were four years ago ; and 
one of their new Kings Murat) ſaid, they mult have 7200 hun- 
dred and eighty thouſand more heads off before they ſhould be right. 
Now for their wile Notions about Government, As all 
Power 1s in the People, they fay there can-be no lawful Go- 
vernment but what the People make. When all Power is 
taken from thoſe who are now entitled to it by Law, and put 
into the hands of the Mob armed with pikes and daggers, that's a 
Conſlitution, John, Then out of this, the ſaid Mob raiſes what 
they call Organs and Fundlims, and makes a Government; 
| but 
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but they have been at it in France for four years, and though 
they have worked very hard ſome time, they have hardly got to 
the beginning yet. And now have you not ſeen enough to ſee 
what a fine contrivance this 1s for plundering every, Gentleman 
of his Property, his Houſe, his Land, his Goods, and his Mo- 
ney, under a pretence that every thing belongs to the Nation? 
And it holds as well, or better, againſt Churches than againſt 
private Houles. They tell you farther, that no Man has a 
Right to any thing but what he earns himſelf: fo if you and J, 
John and Thomas Bull, work ever ſo hard, and leave what we 
have to bring up our Children in the World, they will have 
no Right to it, becauſe they did no. earn it themſelves. This 
notion cuts off all Right of Inheritance, which is the molt ' 
ſacred upon earth, and without which it would not be worth 
while either to work or live; for the Nation may meet, make 
anew Governmeat, and take it all away at a ſtroke. I'll tell 
you a ſtory : Some while ago a Highwayman met with his 
death upon the road for demanding a Gentleman's money: 
« That fellow,” ſaid a Wag, © was a good Patriot; who, 
ſuppoling the Gentleman might have more money in 
his pocket than he hed earned, diſcovered that it was 
the property of the Nation; ſo, making /:;n/c/f the Nation, 
he only demanded his own property. But the Gentleman 
being rather too quick for him, thot the Nation throngh the 
head, and ſpoiled the new principles of Government.” This 
was bad luck; that man might have lived to have given us a 
continuation of Thomas Paine, And now, John, T'll tell thee 
plainly, this new notion of Government from the mob, is the 
fooliſheſt, as well as the molt raſcally, that ever entered into the 
world: and the very People that have raifed themſelves to Power 
and plunder by it, will be fools enough to deny it. They will 
be telling us preſently how God has fought for the French 
againſt the Pruſſians and Auſtrians z while they don't believe 
there's a God in the world. 5 1 
Let us hear next what they have to ſay about Kings. We 
are ſhortly to have no more of them, neither below nor above; 
Tim Paine having been heard to declare, that when he had 
made revolutions againſt the Kings upon Earth, he would tr 
his hand at a Revelution in Heaven ! You ſee, John, who they 
are that talk againſt Kings: they never fail to talk againſt God 
A'\mighty ; and in ſuch words as the Devils of Hell dare not 
utter! When they pretend to argue with us, they tell us all 
| Kings are bad; that God never made a King; and that all 
Kings are very expenſive, But, that all Kings are bad cannot 
be tue; becauſe God himſelf is one of them ; he calls himſelf 


64) 


King of Kings ; which not only ſhews us he is a King, but 
that he has other Kings under 4 : he is never called King ;f 
Republics, The Scripture calls Kings, the Lord's Ancintc, 
but who ever heard of an anointed Republic? There are now, 
Brother John, many thouſands of Frenchmen, who have taken 
to themſelves that Power which belonged to their King; where 
| ſhall we get oil enough to anoint them all? And what would 
they be when we had done? They would not be the Lord's 

Anointed ; they would be the Meb's Anointed ; and there is 
little doubt but that, proud as they are at preſent, ſomebody 
will-'n9/nt them well at laſt. e F 
That God never made a King, is a great lye; when we hear 
him telling us in his own words—Yet have [ ſet my King upon 
my holy Fir 5 Sim! Did not our Saviour ſay he was King 
7 the Jews? and was not he crucified for ſaying ſo? The 


ews who crucified him have never had a King of their own 
from that day to this: not becauſe they diflike a King, but 
becauſe they are not good enough to have one. They are the 
only nation upon earth that ever were or ever will be in a 
ſtate of Equality; and it has been a great and mighty work of 
God to make them ſo. No power can make men equals, but 
that which makes men Kings. And what ſhall we get by 
it? Wee ſhould be jult where the Jews are; a proverb to all 
Nations; a monument of the Divine wrath ; and a diſgrace 
to the world. Lo 
That Rings are very expenſrue things may be true, Brother 
John; but if Kings keep us from ſuch miſeries as the 20 
a King has produced in France, they deſerve to be well main- 
tained, let them be who they will. When there is 20 King, 
then every man dves that which is right in his own eyes; and 
mind, John, not in the eyes of any body elſe ; and you may 
| ſee in your Bible, how people were given up to ſodomy and mur- 
der, and how fixty-five thouſand of them preſently fell in battle 
becauſe there was nobody at that time ſet over them. Look 
about you, like a man of ſenſe, and you will ſoon ſee that bed 
Subjects coſt more money than good Kings. Our National 
Debt, for which we are now paying ſuch heavy taxes, was 
doubled by the troubles in America. Yet thoſe people who fo- 
mented and brought thoſe burdens upon us, are they that rail 
molt at the expenſiveneſs of our Government, and uſe it as a 
handle for overturning it ; juſt like the Devil, who drives men 
into fin, and then gets them damned for it if he can: and then 
he is pleaſed, becauſe he delights to be the author of Miſery ; 
that is his Greatneſs ; and ſome people have no notion of any 
ether ; ſo they mallacre poor Prieſts; rob and plunder their 
e e Country 
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Country and their Church ; put Kings and Queens in 


ens in Priſon; 
and then ſing Ca Ira, for joy that Hell is broke loofe ! COL 
I have nothing more to ſay (till my next Letter) but that 
the Government which is moſt wicked, be the form of it what 
it will, is generally the weakeſt in itſelf, and the moſt expen- 
five to the people: and fo, after all that can be ſaid, Honeſty is the 
beſt Policy, and the Honeſt man is the beſt Subject. Keep this 
in your mind, Brother John; and farewell. | 
TY. From your loving Brother, 


THOMAS BULL. 
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P. S. Perhaps they may tell thee, John, that thou haſt No- 
thing to loſe, and that any change may be to thy advantage; but 
thou haſt a Body and Soul ; and if the Body goes to the Gal- 
lows, and thy Soul to the Devil, won't that be a Le, John? 
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TEN MINUTES CAUTION, 


FROM 


| A PLAIN MAN TO HIS FELLOW-CITIZENS. 
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I is in general of very little importance to the reader to 
4 know who, or what fort of perſon, the writer of any 
thing is. But to you, fellow Citizens, I think it is material 
to conſider who the men are whoſe writings on public mat- 
ters are recommended to your peruſal. In this view you will 
permit me to tell you ee of myſelf. Firſt, then, 
I will tell you who I am not. I am not a Foreigner, who 
would gratify reſentment as well as pride by throwing this 
country into confuſion, I am not a deſperate Incendiary, 
whoſe circumſtances cannot be made worle by any change, 
who will take the chance of ſetting the houſe on fire, that he 
may pilfer the furniture while it is burning. 1 am not a 
furious Enthuſiaſt in Religion or Politics, who, under pre- 
tence of Toleration in the one, or Liberty in the other, would 
overturn the eſtabliſhed Church or the eſtabliſhed Conſtitu- 
tion. Tam none of thoſe, my brethren, I am a plain man, 
1 tradeſman, who, having acquired a competency by his ho- 
neſt induſtry, is now winding up his buſineſs in order to en- 
Joy that competency in eaſe and quiet, in his old age, in the 
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thing of great Men or Miniſters, and concern myſelf no far. 


the happineſs, of my Fellow Citizens makes me happy ; 
their unhappinefs, or the fear of their unhappineſs, makes me 


' proſperity of yourſelves and your Country to gratify their 


ſtances, thoſe men would perſuade us to make a change in 


us in a thriving condition, all at once to alter our Firm, to 


them quite in a different way for the future? Would any of 


advantages in the riches and grandeur of ſome of my count!y- 


| (6) 
midſt of a virtuons family of his own rearing. I know no- 


ther about them than as I think their meaſures are for the in- 
tereſt of ray country, I care not who fits at the Helm, pro- 
vided the Veſſel be well ſteered, —But though I am perſcaly 
independent as to my own circumſtances, yet I am depend- 
ent as far as this goes, that the happineſs, or the proſpect of 


unhappy. 25 

In this character, and with theſe ſeelings, I am tempted to 
uſe my pen, for the firſt time in public, to caution my coun— 
trymen againſt the miſchief which ſome men would wiſh to 
do among you; to beg of you not to endanger the peace and 


Malice, their Ambition, or their hopes of Gain. 
Conſider, my Friends, at what time, and in what circum- 


our fituation. Would any of us think it. prudent, in the 
way of trade, if our buſineſs were good, our ſhop well fre- 
quented, our cuſtomers increaſing, in ſhort every thing about 


change our Agents abroad, to diſmiſs our Clerks and Servants 
at home, and to tell our cuſtomers that we were to deal with 


us do this? Or would not our relations take out a com- 
million ef lunacy againſt us if we did?—Juſt as madly, my 
Friends, it appears to me, ſhould we act, if, in the preſent 
ſituation of our public affairs, we ſhould think of altering that 
Conſtitution, under which, by the bleſſing of God, we have 
attained, and enjoy our preſent National Security and Prol- 
erity. 
8 I ſhould be glad to know what advantage we are to get by 
the Levelling of Ranks, which thoſe writers would perſuade 
us to wiſh for, by regaining what they call the Rights of Ma, 
It they have a mind to go back to the woods ain, and Ine 
as they ſay men lived in this country two rs years ago, 
let them, in God's name; but I, who am ſitting in a good 
ſnug parlour with all my family comforts around me, will na- 
ther chuſe to keep as I am, If there is to be any ſocicty at 
all, I prefume ſome mult neceſſarily be richer and more 
powerful than others : but if thoſe who have little are ſecure 
of it, I ſay, as J ſaid before, they may be as happy as thoſe 
who have the moſt. As things are at preſent, I find great 


men. 


E 

men. T have a ſet of wealthy cuſtomers who put a great degl 
of money into my pocket in the year, whoſe expences, ſuita- 
ble to their rank and ſituation in life, enable me to enjoy all 
the ſolid comforts ſuitable to mine. „ 

I received, ſome tine ago, a letter from an old friend and 
correſpondent at Mancheſter, full of hard words, and in a high 
flown ſtyle, complaining of the extravagance and luxury of 
Dukes and Lords, who were no better fleſh and blood. than he 
or I, and aſking me to put down my name to a ſet of Reſolu- 
tions for correcting that abuſe, I thought at firſt my old 
friend had been playing upon me, as it was about the fooling 
time of the year; but when I was told that there were ſe- 
riouſly ſuch Reſolutions propoſed at Mancheſter, I wrote a 
ſerious anſwer. I defired him to recollect how much of m 
money had gone through his hands ſince our firſt dealings 
with one another, and that I believed in my conſcience there 


my good friend was aſhamed of himſelf, for he anſwered my 
next order, and ſaid nothing more of the Reſolutions, _ 
The modern Levellers tell us what we are to gain by their 
plan; but, my Friends, it is neceſſary for us to think what 
we ſhould looſe by it. Every man in a decent ſituation in life, 
even if he earus his bread by the ſweat of his brow, has ſome- 
thing he can call his own, fomething he feels comfortable in, 
and which his way of life has made more ſuitable to him than 
E the fine things of other people in a higher fphere, which is ge- 
E nerally a ſituation of more care than comfort. DE 
J Every man who has ſomething to preſerve for himſelf, and 
too honeſt to encroach on his netyhbours, will tremble at the 


effects of throwing looſe every bond of peace and good order. 
My Meancheſter friends ſome time ago had a taſte of the conſe- 


quences in the burning of their cotton mills. — This is a ſtrong 
inſtance of what are the principles lately attempted to be intro- 
duced among us. The truth is, I believe, that if this new 
lyſtem was to take place, the effect would be, that the next 
day all the rich would be ruined, above halt the induſtrious 
would be ſoon put out of emp:oy, and in a little time all the 
poor would be ſtarved. -— 
We hear a great deal about the Americans and the French, 
and the excellent Governments they have eſtabliſhed ; and one 
of the great Apoſtles of the new Doctrines tells us how 
much we ſhould profit by adopting the like Governments, 
In the firſt place, I am ſtrongly inclined to ſuſpect the 
triendſhip of this gentleman's advice. He tells us himſelf, 


was ſcarce a ſingle Neceſſary in all our accounts; ſo that if 
Luxury was to be put down, he mult ſhut up ſhop, I believe 
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62 
at he began by doing this country all the harm in his power 
in favour of America; that he formed the ſcheme, during the 
war with that country, of coming to England for the purpoſe 
of broaching his principles ; and feems to have thought, that 
if people were mad enough to liſten to him, we ſhould ſoon 
have bcen in ſuch a ſituation, that neither America nor any 
other Country would have had any thing to fear from us. — 
J am told he has fince reſided principally in France, where 
he has probably found new reaſons for making this attempt; 
and yet this impoſtor now gravely tells you, that this is done 
from his great regard for your welfare: as far as himſelf is 
concerned he riſks little, as, by all accounts, he has neither 
property nor reputation to loſe, = 5 Es 
This gentleman tells us we have no conſtitution, and that 
what we have is wretchedly bad, and that therefore we ſhould 
overturn it, and get the American or the French Conſtitution as 
faſt as we can, I do not imagine any of my countrymen 
| know what theſe Americans or French Conſtitutions are; and 
I confeſs, I hardly think it worth their enquiry, while they 
are happy under our own, I believe, however, the fact is, 
that the Americans, after they left us, were under great diffi- 
culty how to go on at all. Luckily for them, Mr. Paine was 
not at hand to preach contuſion ; they had ſtill ſome notion 
left of the Britiſh Conſtitution under which they had ſo long 
lived, and they had ſenſe enough to conform to it as nearly as 
they could. As to France, their old Government was bad 
enough ; what it is now, it is difficult to ſay : I am told that, 
in fact, they have no government at all; and what it will 
end in, he muſt be very wiſe or very bold that will gueſs. _ 
Mr. Paine tells us we are oppreſſed and ruined by taxcs; 
and he propoſes, if we let him make a new Conſtitution 
for us, to fave us a world of expence, by turning adrift all the 
preſent ſervants of Government, and having only a certain 
number of ofhcers by whom all the buſineſs of the Nation is 
to be done. Our taxes (one half of which were laid on to pay 
the debt of the American war, in which Mr. Paine was lo 
active againſt us), to be ſure, are heavy, and I am glad to find 
that our preſent managers have begun to take off ſome of them; 
but I don't find we have been ruined even by theſe taxes ; on 
the contrary, we have been thriving apace under the preſent 
Government. But what is the reaſon we pay theſe expences? 
Eccauſe the buſineſs of a nation, like that of an individual, 
cannot be done without paying the ſervants it neceſſarily em- 
loys, Mr. Paine indeed has made this wonderful diſcovery, 
Fat if you have fewer ſervants at leſs wages, it would colt 


4 


You 


C1: 
u leſs. This may be very true: but if a farmer were to 
part with his labourers, or a manufacturer with his work- 
men, under pretence of diminiſhing his expences, and it ap- 
peared that he did this without couſidering the extent and man- 
ner of cultivating the farm, or the nature and profit of the 
manufacture, do you think that either would be fooliſh enough 
to take his advice ? If they did, the conſequence would be, that 
at the end of the year the farmer would be turned out of his 
bargain for not paying his rent, and the manufacturer would 
become a bankrupt. 1 5 
My friends I am no philoſopher, nor fine writer, though I 
got a tolerable education at the Charter-Houſe, and remem- 
ber a little of my grammar as well as Mr. Paine. But without 
philoſophy or fine writing, I may venture to beſeech you, not 
to throw away all the bleſſings you poſſeſs on a wild experi- 
ment to find ſomething better, and that too on the authority 
of people who have an intereſt in miſleading you. For my 
own part, I am come to an age that cannot look for livin 
long to enjoy our preſent national proſperity ; but I have chil 
dren and grand children; and I cannot bear to think, that 
folly or wickedneſs ſhould endanger the happineſs which I 
hope they will inherit, by having the good fortune to be born 
under the Britiſb Conſtitution, 
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A COUNTRY CURATE's ADVICE. 
T 0 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Recommended to the ſerious Confideration of every 
Workman in the various Manufacturing Towns 
of England and Scotland. 


A every one is intereſted in what is going on in this coun- 
+ try, and as at one time I was a great ſtickler for Equa- 
lity, Jam willing to communicate to my Brother Mechanics 
the reaſons that have made me change my mind on that head; 
but as they will wonder how a journeyman can be ſo great a 
Scholar, J muſt tell them that T was bred up at a Charity 
School, and took ſuch a liking to learning, that before I-was 
married, many a ſhilling of my hard carnings I laid out in 
buying 
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2 fine thing to be al 


( 10 ) 
buying books : but when I married I found enough to do with 


my money. My wife, who is as kind-hearted a girl as aty_ 


in the kingdom, I married for love, though ſhe brought me a 
ood fortune too—ſhe had ſeven pounds of her own ſaving, 


and her Lady gave her ten pounds more. We have lived to- 


_ four years, and, by the bleſſing of God, we have three 
ne children, and another a-coming. My earnings area gi- 
nea a-week, and if I work hard, which J always do two or 


three weeks before Quarter-day, when we pay our rent, I then 


make 11x or ſeven-and-twenty ſhillings a week. Once a week 


I go to our Club, and drink my pint, and ſometimes my pot 
of porter, and there we meet Mr. Paine's friends, They told 


me my carnings (and I was very ready to believe them) was a 
poor proviſion for a hard-working man, a wiſe who 1s often 
ſickly, and three ſmall children, But, to be ſure, when my 


_ wife is ſick ſhe goes to the Diſpenſary, or if ſhe can't go out, 


the Doctor comes to her, and gives her phyſic, ſo that colts us 


nothing. So, as I was ſaying, Mr. Paine's friends, for he 


has friends in our Club, and in a great many others, told us, 


It was the Rights of Man that all ſhould be equal; that no 


one ſhould be rich, and then no one would be poor; that if 


all the riches was divided equally amongſt every body, we ſhould 
be the happieſt people in the world; and that I, being a Scho- 


lar and an Honeſt Man, would make a much better Parlia- 


ment Man that Mr. Burke or any other turn-œo t amongſt 
them; and all that we had to do was to join the other Clubs, 


and chuſe Leaders, who would oblige the Parliament to give 


us redreſs, or they would ferve them as the brave Frenchmen 
have ſerved the Deſpots and Ariſtocrats of France, cut off 
their heads, and carry them about upon pikes: © Ts it not hard, 


fay they, „ that worthy hard-working men, ſuch as yon, 
ſhould only have from One to TWòo Guineas a-week, and 
many have from Iool. to 5ool. a-week, and nothing at all to 
do but to take their pleaſure? Moſt of us agrecd it would be 

7 an Equality, and found, by the cal- 
culations of Mr. Paine's friends, that we ſhould at leaſt have 


Three Guineas, and nothing to do for it; that as all Taxcs 


would be done away, our Three Guineas a-week would go as 
far as Ten, fo that every body would be able to live like Gen- 
tlemen of 5o0l. a year, 8 

I came home and told this to my wife, and was fettling how 
well we ſhould live, and what fine things we ſhould do for our 


children; but ſhe ſtopped me by ſaying, „Dear William, if 
we are all to have Three Guineas a-week, who will plough 


the Land? Whowill grindthe Corn? As to baking the Bread, 


thank 


wiſhed a convulſion for the 


. 


thank God, I can do that, as J learnt to bake when I was 


Dairy-Maid to my good Lady, who took me when my mo- 
ther died, and I was then juſt turned of four, and kept me till 


I married you, when you came down to ſee your poor old fa- 


ther, Who had his leg broke by the blind horſe he carried fiſh 


about on, and who mult have died but for the kindneſs of my 


Lady and the Parſon, who ſent for the Doctor, and who fed 
him all the time he was ill, and who had him tended night and 


 day.—Who will make the Children's Clothes? Who will 


make their Shoes ?—I am afraid, William, there is ſome miſ- 
take in all this. Do, my dear Man, conſult our Curate; he 


Vas brought up in the fame pariſh with us; he was at ſchool 


with you, and always being a cute boy, his honor, my La- 
dy's huſband, ſent him to the Varſity with young Maſter, and 
paid for his learning, and made a Parſon of him, which, God. 
knows, is a bad buſineſs enough, for he muſt dreſs like Gen- 
tlefolks, and that on leſs than thirty ſhillings a-weck.“ —By 
this you will fee what fort of a woman my wife is. 

I took her advice, and told the Curate all that had paſſed in 
our Club. He ſaid he was grieved there was ſuch depravity in 
the world; that the people who told us theſe fine ſtories knew 
they were falſe; and that they only preached up the doctrine 


of Equality for their own private purpoſes. Some of them 
Eke of plunder - ſome in hopes of 


getting employment in caſe of a Revolution; and a great 


number of them were in the pay of France, who continues to 


this moment the rooted enemy of Old England; as witneſs 
their late readineſs to join Spain, whom they hate, and who 
hates them. N 


But my good friend, ſays he (the Curate is not a proud 


man), you underſtood arithmetic when you was at ſchool ; let 
us examine a little their arguments and calculations. They 
ſay there is to be perfect Equality, and no taxes; at leaſt the 
Taxes are to be very moderate, and only for the ſupport of a 


very ceconomic Government ; of courſe all the property in the 


Funds is done away at once, and there is no diviſion to be ex- 
pected from that quarter. It is calculated there is twenty-four 
millions of gold and filver in circulation in this kingdom: if it 
was poſſible to get at all this money, and make an equal divi- 
ſion of it, it would be about three pounds to each individual, 
there being about eight millions of inhabitants in the iſland : 


but of this money many millions are in the hands of people like 


yourſelf; for inſtance, what money have you now in the houſe ?” 
—when, to be ſure, we found we had two guineas, a half- guinea, 


and fix ſhillings, beſides halfpence, and it was then Friday night, 
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and next day we ſhould get another guinea, and it was ſtill a 


month to quarter - day, and except our rent, we did not owe a 
farthing in the world. The Curate continued,“ A great deal,” 
ſays he, „ muſt be in the hands of publicans and little ſhop- 
keepers, who can eaſily ſecrete it: what is in the hands of 


the rich will either be ſent abroad, or buried on the firſt be- 


ginning of a commotion. There then only remains the land 


And cattle to make a diviſion of. — There are, as I ſaid, 


eight millions of people, and there are by eſtimation, about 


_ -twenty-five millions of acres in cultivation; if this is equally 


divided, it will be little more than three acres to each indivi- 
dual. We may reckon one cow or bullock to every ten acres. 
Now you, your wife, and three children, having each a little 
more than three acres, will make your ſhare amount to ſixteen 


acres, a cow and an half; and I will ſuppoſe that every two 


acres will ſupport a ſheep, ſo that you will have eight ſheep, 
But two months hence, when your wife is brought to-bed, 
there will be an inequality of which you will have a right to 


complain, eſpecially if your neighbour, who has four children, 


and an old father and mother, ſhould looſe two children and his 


parents, as he would then have about twenty ſix acres to ſup. _ 


3 four people, and you would have but ſixteen to ſupport 
fix. But now that you have your land, your cow, and ſheep, 


and T will ſuppoſe your farm lies exactly where you wiſh it, 


that you have the four acres paſture Where we played at cricket 
on holidays, that you have the beautiful field cloſe to it, though 
there would be many competitors for that, Old Turner always 


5 ſaying it was the beſt wheat land in the pariſh, and that you 


have likewiſe the Parſon's rood, which, by the bye, would go 
near to break the old man's heart, making together near ſixteen 
acres—how will you manage to plough the arable part of it, tg 
ſow, to reap, to get in, to threlh ?-—The buſineſs will be quite 
new to you; nor will the quantity of land that falls to your lot, 
or indeed to the lot of any one family, entitle you to horſes for 
a team, ſo that moſt of theſe uſeful animals muſt be ſold to fo- 
reigners, for no Englithman will be able to buy them, or have 
wherewithal to keep them, excepting the farmers and their 
ſormer labourers may join in getting a few, and by working in 
little communities may raiſe the neceſſaries of life ſufficient for 
themſelves: but as you can do nothing for them, they will be 
at no trouble in aſſiſting you; they will exiſt tolerably; but you, 
and all mechanics ſuch as you, who are employed, ſome in pre- 
paring equipages for the rich, and moſt in manufacturing for 


the ule of the middling ranks of life, muſt, in the courſe of a 


few.years, ſtarve. The F unds being dope away and the Lands 
8 | 5 CESS divided 
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divided, there can be no rich people - of courſe no earriages — 


no fine manufactures from Mancheſter no hardware from 
Sheffield or Birmingham no fine broad cloths from Glouceſter- 


{hire or Wiltſhire—no camlets, ſtuffs, or crapes, from Nor- 


wich; ſo that inſtead of earning your Guinea or Twenty-ſix 


ſhillings a-week, you would ſoon be reduced to part with your 


land (having eat your cow and ſheep) to your more ſkilful and 
more hardy 1 the farmers and their former labouters, 


and for a mere ſubſiltence become drudges to them. The people 

employed in farming bear a proportion of more than three to one 
employed in manufactures ; they being in addition to this a har- 

dier race, will keep what was the manufacturing part in ſubjec- 


tion; ſo that you will be the great loſers by the Revolution, even 
ſuppoling it ſhould take place. But are you aware of the diffi- 
culties and dangers attending it? This country is not like what 
France was: U 


berty; and the proof is, the incendiaries being allowed to have 
their meetings, and write what they do with impunity, when 
even in their favourite, their free country of France, if a man 
dared to ſpeak his ſentiments againſt the preſent Government, 
he would inſtantly be put to death. This country is different 
from France in the great number of people in the middle and 
lower claſſes who have property of their own, and who wall 


be tenacious of that property: for inſtance, all the farmers in 


the kingdom; all the ſhop- keepers in the kingdom; and ma- 


ny many are the people who have from 20 to 200l. in the 


Funds, Who will not ſit tamely and ſce their property plun- 


dered. To theſe you may add a long liſt of ſervants, who, if 


their maſters are ruined, muſt go back to the claſs of day la- 
bourers. I have not taken into the account yet, and I thank 
God, the numbers will be found great amonglt thoſe who have 


no earthly goods to loſe—thoſe who have a conſcience, and 


who would do no evil to any man—thoſe who believe in a God 
that will reward the jult and puniſh the wicked, and who will 
not loſe their ſouls eternally for a little preſent, and, as I have 
ſhewn, a very temporary gain. The moral certainty then is, 
that if a Revolution is attempted in this country, the good ſenſe 
of the people will quell it in the bud : but many lives may be 
loſt, and much miſery entailed on private families.—A huſ- 
band, becauſe he would not join the ruffians in plunging a dag- 
ger in the breaſt of a'benefactor, or roaſting an innocent child, 
1 be brought home to his wife a mangled corpſe.“ 


lere my poor wife ſcreamed out, and after a burſt of tears 


ſaid, God forbid, William, we thould wiſh for Equality at the 
expence of others; you, my dear, by your indultry, can turn 


ere, let them ſay what they pleaſe, we have li- 
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8 Bat they'll find in the cauſe 


Of King, Liberty, Laws, 
We always are fteady 
And ready, boys—ready, 


To defend our C1d England, Huzza, boys, huzza 
| „ E | 


No religion or laws the vile Jacobins wn; 
Their God they deny, and their King they dethrone 3 
To gain their own ends the poor people they cheat, 
Then leave them to ſtarve, not a morſel to eat. 
Then let us in the cauſe 255 

Of King, Liberty, Laws, 

Be ever moſt ſteady, 

And ready, boys—ready, 


To defend our old England, Huzza, boys, buzza! 


Their trade is all gone, there are none now to buy, 


The rich are all baniſh'd, the poor left to die, 

No corn in their markets, no coin in their ſtates, 

No ſhips in their ports, and no faith in their gates. 
But they'll find in the cauſe 
Of King, Liberty, Laws, 
We always are ſteady, 

And ready, boys—ready 7 


Fo defend our Old England, Huzza, boys, huzza! 
| | gp „ „ 5 


: But look, ye bold Britons, around you, and ſee 


1he contraſt how great, ye are happy and free; 


| Here Peace ſpreads her olive, and Plenty her ſtore, 


And Juſtice alike guards the rich and the poor. 
5 Then ſnew in the cauſe 1 
Of King, Liberty, Laws, 
Ye always are ſteady, 
And ready, boys—ready, 


| Todefend our Old England, Huzza, boys, huzza ! 


VII. 
Our commerce is great, manufactors well paid, 
The world is our mart, ſo extenſive our trade; 


All, all, have employment, the idle alone 


Have cauſe of complaint, but the fault is their own. 
But ſhew in the cauſe 
Of King, Liberty, Laws, 
We always are ſteady, 
| And ready, boys—ready, 5 
To defend our Old England, 3 urza, boys, huzza! 
e | | HI 


| Our Nobles for Liberty freely will bleed, 


Since they planted her firſt, in the fam'd Runnymead ; 
Moſt ſacred our Gentry her boughs will ſuſtain, 


From the blows of vile France, or their engine, Tom Paine. = 
| | | en 
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your guinea or more a- week when you like it, while your poor 
brother and my poor ſiſter have each large families to maintain 
in.a country where firing 1s dear, and bread not cheap, and 
your brother and my brother-in-law find it hard to earn ſeven 
millings a-week, and yet thank God, they are contented, Tis 
* true, when they are ſick, the pariſh is good to them; but 
when we are all equal, they will do away the Poor's Rates; 
there will be no Hoſpitals to take in the poor when they are 
Jamed ; and no Diſpenſary to give us phyſic when we are 
ſick. Ah! William, let us be thankful and ſatisfied with ou 
ſnuation; the Curate has ſhewn no Equality can benefit us. 
J have taken her and the good Curate's advice—l will go 
no more to the Club, and I write this in hopes men in my 
{tation will ſee when they are well off, 
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$ ON 8 
To the Tune of Hearts of Oah.” 


„F Pritons, ſo brave, ſo bold and fo free, 
Come lend your attention, and liſten to me; 
Y I'll ſhew you moſt clearly the plots that are laid, 
” To tteal all your comforts, your bleſſings invade, 
R But to join in the cauſe 8 
Of King, Liberty, Laws, 
Ye always are ready, 
And ſteady, boys—ſteady, 
To defend our Old England, Huzza, boys, huzza! 


Ihe French moſt perfidious, we ever have found, | 
Old England they hate, and would fain pull her down; 
Our glory they envy, our happineſs too, 
And would change our old gold, for their tinſel ſo new. 
But we'll ſhew in the cauſe 
3 Of King, Liberty, Laws, 
Y We always are ſteady, 
And ready, boys—ready, 
To defend our Old England, Huzza, boys, huzza! 

: — 111 


E Afraid that the Lion of England ſhould wake, 

© They try to ſteal that, they dare not try to take; 
= They pay wicked men, to ſeduce you with lies, 
And to rob you ſecurely, throw duſt in your eyes. 


_, 


But 


1) 


Then firm in the cauſe, 
Of King, Liberty, Laws, 
| Ye always are ſteady, | 
5 And ready, boys ready, 
To defend our Old E Huzza, boys, huzza ] 
IX, 


O.ur ſoldiers are loyal, brave, honeſt, and true, 


Our ſailors -unmatch'd, ſhould you ſearch the world through ; 3 
Our poor, when induſtrious, have plenty, and eaſe, 
And Charity holds out her alms to diſeaſe. 
Il) ben firm in the cauſe | 
Of King, Liberty, Laws, 
Ye always are ſteady, | 
| And ready, boys—ready. | 
To defend our Old 3 Huzza, boys, . 
X. 


Ihe King is our father, protector, and friend, 
And an our rights, and his own, will defend : 
Then our hearts and our voices uniting, we'll ſing, 
And pray for long life, and long reign, to our King. 
And ſtaunch in the cauſe 
Of King, Liberty, Laws, 
We'll ever be ſteady, | 
And ready, boys—ready, 
To fight for Old 1 Huzza, wks bu! 
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ONE PENNY-WORTH OF ANSWER 
FROM 


JOHN BULL TO HIS BROTHER THOMAS. 


Look e re you leap, and cautious fly from Pain, 
Or you will find Old Chaos come again. 


Lo London, Dec. 3, 1792. 
Dear BROTHER, | 
] Thank you for your kind letter. But you need not fear me. 
Il am neither ſo falſe or inattentive to our common inte- 
reſts, as to believe in, or truſt to, "Thoſe Revelutioni/ts and 
Republicans,” as you call them ;—They have, it is true, Bro- 
ther Thomas, attempted and tried by all their arts and tricks, 
to turn me; ecod, I think to turn me topſy turvy ; — But ſays 
Ito myſelf; ho be ye — il hat be je? Where dye come 
from Il hat dye want ?—Says Reaſon directly, —“ Beware 
© © of wolves in ſheeps' cloathing—Hypocrites—Robbers, Murder- 
E © ers, Fellows void of Principle. — Incendiaries who would ſet 
fire to a houſe, that they might plunder the property in the 
| ET d on- 


EE 


& confufion ; beggars, who are undone in their own fortunes, 
« andaiming at thy deſtruction, John. — Thy barn is wel! 
« filled and they want to threſh thy corn. John take heed ! !” 
SG Nature has (you know, Thomas) always been the cha- 
racter of our family; but don't think me ſuch a fool, as to 
throw away preſent and certain happineſs for the chance of future, 
when that future alſo is to be ſought for and obtained through 
guilt, and the manifeld horrors of murdering innocents, from 
party prejudice 1 Sacrificing parental and fraternal affettions, and 
everthrowing thoſe H1GH DUTIES which are juſily due, to OUR 
_ GOD and to OUR KING AND Thomas! Never ! ! Honeſt 
John Bull, J have long been called; honefly ſignifies fidelity, 
perſeverance, and integrity. I poſſeſs them ALL; and the thrice 
valuable diſtinction of h9neft, ſhall go down to my children, as 
the well merited addition to my Name. 5 1 
ne have been holders for many generations of this godly 
 e/iate; and there has not yet been one of the family fazhle/s 
to his Liege Lord. Shall I then be the firſt to throw off fealty, 
| becauſe a neſt of Raſcally Levellers, from their mouths of envy, 
cry aloud, * we poſſeſs true Freedom, we are ſubje& to no 
« controul; we are the free tenants of the world,” not I; I ſay 
with you, Thomas, “ its falſe,” They have not; they do not pose 
ſeſt pure freedom; are they not fettered and chained to the car of 
anarchy ; and are they not toiling through the dark paſſages of 
violence, rapacity, famine and death? While we, houſed in 
our comfortable cabins, can hear the wind blow and the 
rain beat. Our cattle are ſafe inthe ſtall, our corn untrampled 
by the foe; and if we ſhould 7hrough the mouldring of time, want 
a I'ttle repair z we have but to aſk, AND LANDLORD WILL 
GRANT THEM. Then again if we have a complaint to make, 
or are complained ind, are we not left to judge for our- 
ſelves, as a body may ſay that is—Don't we juſtly determine 
one neighbsur for the other. Here we have pure and true Equa- 
tity of Britiſh Government! THAT we'll preſerve and con- 
tinue thankful for to Time's end. ER 
As for High and Low, Rich and Poor, Learned and Ignorant, 
being Equals all, all of one degree — This is nonſenſe—impol- 
tible. Where is Right and I reng where Science and the Arts? 
Suppoſe now, Thomas, chance ſhould place you and I in 2 
ſhip at ſea, where we never were before, ſhould we ſcoff at the 
ſailors, for managing the ſhip ſo well as to bring us ſafe back 
again, when if we were left to ourſelves, we ſhould be loſt, 
becauſe we did not know how to manage it ; ſhould we at 
ſuch a time call the ſailors our equals ? It is nonſenſe. Did not 
mheir judgment and {kill fave the ſhip ? Now, Thomas, it 1 


1 


juſt the ſame in the Arts of Government; are not you and I; 
and ail mankind, benefited by the labours of thoſe that are gone 


hence, and alfo by the diſcernment and ſuperior talents of the 
living, who are higher gifted than ourſelves ?'—Pſha! it 
won't bear talking about The return of equality muſt prove 


the return of miſery; but no more of this fooliſh ſtuff. 


Let us grant, Thomas, that we do labour a little for the caſe 


we enjoy; don't Landlord work in his turn tos; and did not he 
buy the manor, as one may ſay, at lealt hzs fathers did for him, 
and gave a good price too: 5 | 

As to their “ Ca ira,“ what is it ?*—In order to get at the 
real ſenſe of it, I aſked our good old Parſon Orthodox; who ſays; 
J am ſure Thomas he ig right, becaule it agrees with all their 
ations, —He ſays, „Ca Ira,“ means, “ As I'm ruined—as 


« Pmunhappy—as I am a wretch II endeavour ts render my 


« neighbour ſo too, and bring the happy down te my exon miſera- 
« ble "opted condition; and when I have done that, tte ſhall be all 
d alike; and tben that's EQUALITY. —Perhaps, if [ can make 


« him difſatsified with his ſitualion, fortitude may forſake him in 


an unguarded moment, and, 1 ſupplanting, may riſe upon his 
« d;wnfall,” 


There's “Ca Ira” for you! But is it not ſo? Whoever 


attempts to diſprove it, Thomas, bid him aſk of the number- 


leſs thouſands who are now in tears in France, who are crying 
for the loſs, ſome of their fathers—ſome of their brothers, 
of their huſbands—The old, of the comfortable and only rop 
of declining life The young, of their natural protetion—babes 


deprived of their mother - mother's of their offspring What 
will he ſay then? But let us turn from the dreadful ſcene; 


let us unite againſt the hour „ of lamentation, and weeping, 


and great mourning, when Rachel may be weeping for her 

« children, and will not be comforted becauſe they are not.” 
To be ſure, Thomas, the Lew:s's have been bad neighbours 

for ages. Yet, I bear them ns grudge: No, God help them, 


| they are in trouble enough now; let us be warned by their ex- 
ample, and guard againſt like evils fallen upon them. We ſhould 


remember, Thomas, we have got no Ba/lille in England. 

As to the cabal overturning religion; it was a branch want- 
ing to the Great Tree of Evil they were about to plant, Net 
that they are diſbelievers, or think RELIGION 4%/leſßs in their 
bearts, No! They well know—it holds mankind togethet 
in the grand chain of univerſal benevolence ; That chain, 


which they withed to divide, to ſever Man from his Gad, 
and reduce him to a level with the brutes.— Their general re- 
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ſifting ſpirit tequired it—no other means could be found—na 

caſuiſtry—no ſophiſtry could ſupport the abolition and dif- 

truction of earthly Monarchy ; but the denial of heavenly 
ſupremacy. Fes SIP Ek” 
I ſhall conclude with aſſuring you of my inviolable attach. 
ment to our good old principles; truſting that you, Thomas, 
will commune with, and adviſe all your neighbours to 
think and ſtedfaſtly act in the ſame way; bid them remember 
the Fables of «© the old Man and his Sons with the bundle of 
« Sticks ;” and of « the Houſe divided againſt itſelf,” Bid 
them, „Set their hearts and minds againſt innovations and le- 
e welling plunderers :” thoſe profeſt foes to the bleſſed doctrine 


of peace and good will to all, 80 ſaying, 
- Remember your affectionate brother, 
5 JOHN BULL. 


| JOHN BULL's SECOND ANSWER 
„ IP Why 43 
BROTHER THOMAS. 


DAR BROTHER, 


— 


1 THANK you over and over again for your very kind let. 
I ter, and I aſſure you that I (hall follow your advice, as! 
| heartily agree with what you fay. It was very thoughtful of 
you to caution me againſt the ſnares that evil minded men 
were laying for me, for you know very well that I am tov 
Plain, too honeſt, and too open hearted; and too apt to be- 
lieve every body like myſelf---ſ{incere, juſt, and true: though _ 
I muſt own, that I have been ſo often tricked (both by Eng- 

liſh, as well as by foreign ſharpers) that I begin to look ſharp 
Row, therefore not ſo 55 to be taken in: beſides, as I fear God 
and love my King and Country, and always pray to the Lord 
to deliver me from the crafts and ſubtleties that the Devil or 
man worketh againſt me, I truſt that he will give me grace to 
reſiſt the temptations of the Devil; and power to overcome 
wicked men, which are his IMS. I am amazed to hear 
that we are to learn everything from thoſe French Tipers (for 
they are not Monkies now) as they have changed their mimick- 
ing and chattering, into clawing and biting, But what are 
F | we 
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we to learn from em? To cut innocent folk's heads off, and 
carry em about the ſtreets fixed on a pole, marching to their 
helliſh tune of Ca ira and other cruelties too ſhocking to men- 
tion. Vou ſay we muſt believe out of the French bibles; but 
I fay that I never will: for the words of bad men muſt give 
way to the word of God. If it begins with ſaying that men 
are all equal, it begins with a lye; and as lying is the work of 
the Devil, it nu have been wrote by his direction. They 
may as well ſay that Brutes are equal; but we know better; 
for the Mule is not equal to the Elephant; the Aſs to the 
Horſe, or the Pig to the Lion; neither in ſtrength nor wiſdom. 
This ſhews that the Almighty maker of the world thought 
proper {in his infinite wiſdom) to make diſtinctions: and he 
ſaw that all this was good. But let us ſuppoſe that men are 
born equal (becauſe they all come into the world without a 
ſhirt) do you think they can remain ſo long? No; becauſe the 
honeſt, ſober, induſtrious ſaving man will encreaſe his proper- 
ty; while the lazy, ſculking, drunken raſcal, will remain poor 
and miſerable, Here begins the alteration of equality; a 
thing that has always been, and always will be as long as the 
world ſtands: therefore the only way to be equal, is to be 
| virtuous. Some nights ago J went to ſinoke a pipe with your 
| old friend, David Truſty, (Sir John Blunt's ſteward) a ſenſible 
| worthy old man, who has never done an unfair thing towards 
any one. He gave us a ſhort hiſtory of the French Revolution, 
by way of letting us know what we mult expect if we tried 
to make one here; for it is eaſy to begin, but very hard to end. 
When the National Aſſembly, ſaid Truſty, began to pull 
down religion, it was plain that they wanted to make 
themſelves maſters ; and they were cunning enough to know, 
that if the people continued to fear God, they never would 
conſent to murder and plunder their neighbours : therefore 
they told them religion was all a hum, and that they would 
live as happy if they worked or danced, or got drunk of a 
Sunday, as they would be if they went to church morning and 
afternoon As it is more eaſy to perſuade people to do evil 
than to do good, they ſoon made them of their way of think- 
ing, ſo they all became Atheiſts, that is to ſay, they neither 
feared God nor Devil. Now, my good friends, we all know 
very well that when man forſakes God, God forſakes him; fo 
he is left intirely to the will of Satan, who gives him work 
enough to do. No wonder that they joined with ſuch good 
wills in robbing the Church and Clergy, and in butchering 
and baniſhing the great for the ſake of their property. Can 
ſuch a nation ſtand long? will not the fire of Heaven fall upon 
2 4 it 
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it and conſume it like Sodom and Gomorrah ? Who, and what 
are the men, ſaid I, that have accepted the Devil's commiſ- 
fion to do all that miſchief? Why, ſaid he, the moſt active 
of their leaders were the moſt wicked, the moſt profligate, and 
the moſt villanous raſcals in the kingdom; juſt like the men 
with whom they are linked in this country: fellows that have 
no honeſty, no property, nor no credit: over-head and ears 
in debt; afraid of going to priſon, and ready to undertake 
any thing, no matter what! away they go, neck or nothing, 
fink or ſwim, "tis all one to them: they know that they can't 
change for the worſe, and that makes them willing to try what 
luck will bring. 5 
When I aſked him who began to put ſuch bad thoughts 
in the heads of Engliſhmen, who are noted all over the 
world for the love of their country? He anſwered, it muſt 
have been the Devil in the ſhape of Thomas Paine: for no 
man could be malicious enough to diſturb the peace of his. 
fellow creatures without provocation. Pray have you ever 
heard of the life of Mad Tom the writer of the Rights of 
Rogues; No, faid I; then I'll tell it you. To his thame, 
be it ſaid, he was born in England; by trade a Stay- maker; 
and he was wo idle to earn his bread, He fold the goods of 
his ready-furniſhed lodging, and ran away with the money, 
He married two wives at once; one of them died of « 
broken heart from his ill uſage ; and the other he left to ſtarve, 
if ſhe liked it. He was in the Exciſe ; but was kicked out 
for roguery. Then he went to America; and there he 
betrayed his country by helping the Americans to ſtab their 
old mother, who had brought them up ſo tenderly ; but find- 
ing that ſhe 1s almoſt recovered of the wound, and likely to 
live comfortably and creditably for many years, he is gone 
Gver to France, to prevail upon them, if he can, to come 
over and give her the death blow, as he is in hopes of gettin 
part of her eſtates, As the French are determined to banil 
all honeſt men, and to encourage vagabonds, they have made 
him one of their members: ſo Tom is raiſed from the thop- 
board to the parhament houſe ; and inſtead of making ſtays 
for three ſhillings a day, he gets fifteen for making laws: | 
and you may judge how good they will be from the goodnels | 
of his actions.” Can a poor mad wretch,” ſaid I, who 
ought to be chained in Bedlam or Newgate, boaſt of making 
laws for the world; and in particular a conſtitution for old 
Englynd, who is as ſound and as freſh as a four-year old ? 
Does he and his brothers think that we ſhall be as eaſily gulled 
as the French? and that Britons, who enjoy more liberty 


Cy 3 


and property, than any nation under Heaven, will change it 
for their fooliſh _—_ „„ 
But how can people be all equal? If every body was 
ſo, how ſhould I get a man to go to plough, a boy to 
tend the cows, and a maid to mind the dairy? If men 
were all made equal, very few would work: ſo we ſhould 
ſoon be as they are in France---half ſtarved, Dont you 
think this equality ſcheme was invented by ſome jail- bird, 
as a new way, to pay off. old debts?” “ When 1 look at 
what paſſes in their convention,” ſaid Truſty, « I hardly 
ſee any thing but complaints that make my heart ache. 
In one place they have no bread, and are obliged to eat bran 
boiled with garden-ſtuff; in another their poor ſoldiers are 
ſtarving for want of food and cloaths; forced to march bare- 
footed upon flints, becauſe they have neither ſhoes nor ſtock- 
jugs. In one town there's five thouſand men out of work; 
in another, ten; and at Lyons thirty thouſand ſilk-weavers 
are dying with hunger, becauſe their looms are all ſtopped: 
and all this owing to their baniſhing and plundering the rich, 
which are the only people that can afford to encourage trade, 
How would the numerous family of the Bulls | wy have been 
admired by foreigners for their fat, jolly roſy faces and round 
bellies) like to change roaſt beef aud plumb pudding for bran 
and garden-ſtuff ; and to be all made equal by changing their 
round faces and paunches for thin jaws and lank guts?” 
Not at all,” ſaid I : „ but is that their equality?“ „ They 
are equal in nothing,” ſaid he, “but in appearance; and that 
is half ragged and half famiſned. They were always very 
poor,” ſaid a man who had lived there; “ for I remember 
falt was fo dear that they could ſcarcely get a bit to eat with 
their meat,” „ And do you think them better off now, ſaid 
Truſty, “ that they have uh meat to eat with their ſalt ?” 

After hearing of ſo many miſeries brought upon the poor of 
that unhappy country by a ſet of wicked, ſelfiſh men, can you 
ſuppoſe, my dear 'Thomas, that I could be ſuch a noodle as to 
believe any of the wretches (although they be Engliſhmen) 

they may ſend into the country to deceive me? No: thank 
| God and good friends I know better; and if they expect to 
make a fool of me, they'll be miſtaken ; and they may find, to 
| their colt, that they took hold of the wrong ſow by the car.” 
An ill looking dog (but well dreſſed) came to the houſe where 
[I was with Mr. Truſty, and aſked leave to join us; and after 
calling for his bottle, he began talking about Liberty and 
Equality, Rights of Man, and ſo forth : at laſt he finiſhed by 
ſaying that he wondered why the people would not do as the 
French, join hand in hand Fo pull down the great, for this was 
A4 1 in the 
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63) 
the right time, and if they did not ſucceed they had nothing 


to loſe. , « What an impudent he,” ſaid I : “ do you know 
an Engliſhman (except he is a lazy fellow, a drunkard, or a 
vagabond) that has nothing to Joſe? Suppoſe that a journey- 


man carpenter loſes his cheit of tools; will that be nothing ? 


if that poor labourer loſes four weeks labour in helping you, 


will that be nothing ? How is his wife and family to live ? 
by the pariſh, you'll ſay; but how 1s the pariſh to keep 


them when the rich are become poor, and their wealth 
divided among thieves: who will remain to pay the poor's 


rates? you mean, (though you don't dare ſay it) that he may 


get a good booty, but if he does, it won't do him any good, 


| becauſe he won't come by it honeſtly, ſo he may ſtand a chance 
at laſt, of dying like a thief at the gallows, in a jail, or in a 
ditch : for few of them die in their beds. Well,” ſaid he, 


as we cannot agree, I'll go: ſo here's Tom Paine, Liberty 


29 


and Equality.” “ You raſca!,” ſaid an old ſoldier, * it you 
ſpeak another word ['ll break your head; the king is my maſ- 
ter; and what is more, a good hi:ſband, a good father, and 
a good man, I have cat his bread a many years, and would 
jose my life to ſave his: and ſooner than litt my hand againſt 
the man that feeds me, I would chop it off! Is there a man 
here, that would not do the ſame?“ + God forbid,” ſaid J, 


— 


they always lick the hand tha! gives them food.“ 


we ſhould be worle than dogs, if we had no gratitude, for 


« Theevillains,” faid Trufty, “are hired to go about in 
this manner to preach the helliſh doctrines of their employers, 
who know, by what has been done in France that they can't 
dethrone the King ; put his Family in Priſon ; averturn the 
Church and murder its Miniſters ; baniſh the N ob:1ity and Gen- 
try; and make themjelves maſters of the Kingdom, without the 
help of working men ; tor that realon theſe raſcals are ſent to 


make the people diſſatisfied, and to have them ready to join 
in a Mob: Beware of thele Wolves in Sheep's cloathing : 


tor tney lock full of meckneſs and ſanctity, and by their 
canting and whining, will perſuade you that they are as 
harmleſs as lambs :; but that's all pretence: for their hearts are 
full of ſelfiſhne s and deceit : therefore keep in mind the miſ- 


chief they have done, and guard againit what they wou'd do! 


If theſe men are not aſhamed ot taking the natural enemies 


of this Country and Reiigion by the hand, and offer their ſervice 


to them; if they are nor aſhamed of ſending a Briton, to be 


changed into a French Citizen, I have no reaſon to be 


aſhamed of ſaying that ſuch actions don't become a good Pro- 


(9 } | 
teſtant, 2 good Chriſtian, or a good Man, Yet theſe are 
greateſt talkers about a reform. I heartily wiſh,” ſaid I, 
« that they would begin it by reforming themſelves, and ſo let 
charity begin at home.” That's a good wilh,” ſaid Truſty; 
« and if every man would ſet about doing the ſame, it 
would make us more happy than reforming the Conſtitution 
will do. Let vs ſhew our love for our country, our attach- 
ment to our King, and our zeal for the conſtitution, by 
peaceable behaviour; but if our foes try to diſturb our happi- 

neſs, let the Britiſh Lion be rouſed; let every Engliſhman 
Join heartin hand to deſtroy the common enemy, and ſhew to 
the world, that Britons will always be true to their Country, 
Church, and King. Let us fill a bumper, and drink a toaſt 
before we part. May the Almighty hand that made Great 
Britain, ever be ſtretched forth to ſupport it from home and 
foreign foes, and pour on the heads of its peaceable inhabi- 
tants, the choiceſt bleſſings of Heaven—Health, Peace, and 
Proſperi t N %% 
Vat a good man Truſty is; I wiſh we had more like him. 
Now, my dear brother, I ſhall end this long letter, by wiſhing 
that we may live to ſee the Men who endeavour to confound 
our Peace, confounded ; that they who are laying ſnares for 
us, may be catched in a Nooſe; and that the Engliſhmen 
who can't live in Comfort and Peace under a good Ming, may 
be forced to live in war, confuſion, and {trife, under a bad French 
Convention. : LO. Ea | 


No more at preſent, from your loving Brother, 


JOHN BULL. 


P. S. I hear that there's two Reforming Parties beating u 
for recruits ; one called The Demoliſhers, and the other The 
Botchers. The firſt ought not to be encouraged at all; and 
the other as little as poſſible; for as it is made up of very 
idle and careleſs workmen, who have been a long time out of 
bread, for want of characters, it is dangerous to truſt them, 
leaſt they ſhould do like travelling tinkers, ſtop one hole, and 
make two for the ſake of another job: beſides it is ſuſpected 
that they don't mean to uſe Engliſh Mortar in their work, but 
plaiſter of Paris; and 'tis that which makes people afraid; for 
as the plague has been a long time in that city, and ſo many 
poor people have died of it, we can't be too careful to keep 
it away, therefore it would be fooliſh to run any riſk.---Mind 
them all, Tom . | 
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A LETTER © 
| FROM 15 
JOHN BULL TO HIS COUNTRYMEN. 


MY DEAR FRIENDS AND COUNTRYMEN, 


| M evil minded perſons are come amongſt us, who 


want to ſet us together by the ears as they have done in 


France, and wiſh to have us believe that 7% Trot the 
Plough-boy, ought to fit in his maſter's chair, or at leaſt by 
the fide of him; and this they call Liberty and Equality, 


In order to bring about this wonderful change in the world, 
they tell you that all Kings muſt be knocked at head; there mult 


be no Lords, no diſtinction of rank or property ;---what do 
vou think they mean by all this?---I'll tell you in two | 


words---T hey want to be uppermsf} themſelves, They | 


would make you believe there will be no taxes when 
this event takes place; but God forbid that old 7 


Bull and his brethren ſhould ſo loſe their ſenſes as to 
believe ſuch an abſurd thing as this. Let who will be u 


Pe 17 


moſt (and depend upon it, after millions of lives are loſt, 


ſomebody muſt be uppermoſt) taxes muſt be paid; as no na- 
tion or government can exiſt without money to ſupport it; 
which muſt be paid in part by thoſe who are undermoſt. 
They tell you that the taxes are very high: the taxes certainly 


are high, owing to the expence of the American War; and 


what is the remedy theſe ſeditious and wicked perſons propoſe ? 


Why they are running us into a war with theſe mad French- 


men, with whom they are in league, which in all probability 


wil! prevent the taxes from being taken off, which would have 


been (as we might have hoped from the example of laſt year) 


and in the midſt of the higheſt credit and proſperity, they are 


plunging old England into war and confuſion, by making you 


unealy and diſcantented, when you have every reaſon to be 


otherwiſe, With all theſe taxes of which they complain, I 
beg you to obſerve that there is ſcarcely one man in a hundred 
but what lives better than his father or grandfather did. 


Though 


1 


Though there is a great number of taxes, there is greater 


plenty of money; and in ſome places ſo much that I can ſee 
many a rare hard fellow who can afford to drink three days in 


the week with the money he gets in the other three, and ſee 


many others very wiſe and good who quietly treaſure up their 
gains, and prefently ſet down to enjoy a comfortable reſt in 


their declining years; knowing at the ſame time that by the 


protection of the laws, they have no cauſe to ſear its being 
taken from them, by an oppreſſive or unjuſt arm. 


I defy any of theſe wretches who want to rob you of a 


peaceable and contented mind, to point out a time when this 
kingdom had more riches in it, or a more flouriſhing. trade. 


Do not be ſo mad, my dear friends, as to throw away thoſe 


pre- eminent advantages, by ſuffering French Monſieurs to leap 


into old England's luxuriant meadows, and lay waſte thoſe 
glorious fields, in which ſo many honeſt Britiſh hands have 


toiled. | 


I will lay before you a ſhort hiſtory of what has happened 


in our own country. There was one king James II. that 
reigned over theſe kingdoms ; and this fooliſh fellow took it 
into his head, to become a down right Papiſt, turning out 
every body that would not acknowledge the Pope, or do as he 
would have them; upon which I, 700 

holt, and fairly kicked him beyond ſeas: when we had done 
this we were not willing to be without a king, for we had all 
ſeen by woeful experience that neither Republick, nor hav- 
ing any old Noll as a Protector, would do; and we ſent for an 


honeſt good natured Dutchman called William, who had 
married one of our princeſſes, and we ſet him upon the 


throne on conditions, one of the chief was, that he him- 
ſelf confirmed to us, a Declaration of Rights, which is in 
eltect the ſame as what is called The Rights of Man ; with 
this material difference, that all the rights claimed then, 
were for the good order of Government, and the ſecurity 
of liberty, property, and quiet; whilſt thoſe claimed now, 
muſt end in the overthrow of all three. In conſequence of 


our agreement then, and our own propoſal, the Pr eſent Royal | 
Family came to the throne, and have ever ſince ituck by this 


Declaration of Rights, and behaved to all their ſubjects with 
as much mildneſs and goodneſs as poſſible. But I muſt re- 
mark to you, that though thele advantages gained by the peo- 
ple were great, they were purchaſed very dear; for our taxes, 


then became heavier, and have been increaſing ever ſince, by 


which we may learn, that having a Revolution, is not the wa 
to get rid of taxcs; and you may depend upon it, it you had 
| - | a new 


Nn Bull, aroſe with all my 
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2 new form of Government to-morrow, thoſe who would 
then get the rule, would take care to be well paid for their 
trouble; and you would fee that when they had once got the 


pro they would not loſe the profit, nor wore our pockets 


a bit the heavier for it! 
One of thcir grand cheats is to make you believe, that 
every poor man will be rich, and may teach you all to 


ery out y ſhould one man be richer than another "255 © 
ou will conſider a moment, you will fee how abſurd this 


idea is; for if no man is to be richer than another, there 
would de an end of all arts, manufactures, trade, and com- 


merce; for this plain reaſon, becauſe it would be of no 


uſe for any man to toil and work, if he could not be ſecure 
of enjoying what he had got, without being knocked at head 
by his neighbours. Preferments, honours, and riches in this 
kingdom are open to the attainment of every individual in it, 


who has merit or induſtry ; and we fee numberleſs examples, 5 


of perſons raifed from the loweſt ſituations in life to the high- 


eſt, by their own endeavours. Now, would it not be the 


wickedeſt, the moſt unjuſt, and baſe thing, that an aſſem- 
bly of riotous people ſhould riſe up againſt a man in ſuch a ſi- 
tuation and ſay, 4 we will divide your gains amongſt our- 
ſelves, and you ſhall only have a part?“ Property was always 


held a moſt ſacred thing; and if ſuch doctrines as are now 


held forth, are to gain ground, no one can be fate, nor can 
there be peace or ſecurity in ſociety. 

I ſhall now take my leave of you for the prefent, hoping 
theſe ſentiments will meet your approbation, and be of fome 
ſervice to my country; and wiſhing you to remember that if 
you have any expectations of ſalvation in that eternal world to 
which we are all haſtening, you muſt faithfully obey thoſe 
Holy precepts of your Religion, which bid you fear God, 

honour the king, and as much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men. 


8 lam, your true and honeſt adviſer 
_ and real friend and brother, 
Dee. 6, 1792. JOHN BULL. 
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Extract from the Speech of M. Pethion, the Mayor of 
Paris, upon the Accuſation of M. Roberſpierre, reſ- 
pecting the Murders of the 2d and 3d of September. 


00 O * the 2d of September the alarm is given by the 
« firing of guns, and the ringing of bells. —O day 
of ſorrow! At theſe diſmal and alarming ſounds the citi- 
zens aſſemble they ruſh into the priſans—they maſſacre— 
they aſſaſſinate, Manuel and ſeveral deputies of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly repair to theſe places of ſlaughter ; but 
their efforts are vain— Victims fall even in their arms! 
* Meanwhile J was in a falſe ſecurity. —I was ignorant of 
theſe cruelties. Nothing had been communicated to me 
for ſome time. At length theſe horrors reach my ears ;— 
but how? In a very vague, indirect, and imperfect way; 
and I am at the ſame time informed that all is over. Soon 
after the moſt ſhocking accounts are brought to me: but 
I was fully convinced that the fun, which had riſen on 
theſe horrid - ſcenes, would never give light to ſuch ano- 
ther day; and yet they continue, I write to the Come 
mandant General for troops to be ſent to the priſons. At 
firſt I receive no anſwer. TI write again. I am then told 
that he has given orders. There is, however, no appear=- 
ance of the execution of any ſuch orders. The crueltics 
{till cantinue. I then go myſelf to the council of the 
commune ; and from thence to the Hotel de la Force with 
ſeveral of my colleagues. 
« Citizens, not very tumultuous, filled the ſtreets leading to 
the priſon. I found a ſmall guard at the door. I enter. 
Never, no, never, will the ſpectacle, that preſented itſelf to 
my eyes, be effaced from my heart! I ſaw two officers in 
their ſaſhes ; I then ſaw three men ſitting quietly at a table, 
with the goaler's book open before them, calling over the 
priſoners. Other men, putting queſtions to them—others 
performing the offices of juries and of judges—a dozen of 
«« executioners with their arms naked and covered with gore; 
« ſome of them with clubs in their hands; and others with 
e hangers and cutlalles ſtreaming with blood, inſtantly execut- 
ing the ſentences pronounced---Citizens on the outſide im- 
F patiently awaiting the ſentences---obſerving the molt pro- 
© ** found ang ſullen filence at a decree of death, and ſhoutin 
With joy at an acquittal.— And both the men who judged, 
and the men who executed, ſeemed to be in the ſame {tate 
of ſecurity, as if they had been appointed by the law to diſs 
charge thoſe offices. They boaſted of their juſtice, of their 
| | : great 
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_ « them all go out before me; and ſcarce 
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e great attention to diſtinguiſh the innocent from the guilty, 
« and of the ſervices they had rendered: and they wanted 
« can it be believed? — they wanted to be paid for the time 
© they had thus paſſed! I was confounded at hearing them. 
« I ſpoke to them the ſtern language of the law. I ſpoke to 
c them with ſentiments of the deepeſt 2 ion. I made 


ad I quitted the 
te priſon myſelf, when they returned. Again I returned there 
« to drive them out. In the night they completed their hor- 
« pd butcherye.. N ug 
Thus periſhed, by the moſt moderate accounts, in the ſpace 
of two days and nights, near five thouſand perſons, prieſts, nobles, 
citizens, ſoldiers, and women---and not even an attempt has 


yet been made to bring the mercileſs aſſaſſins to juſtice, 


Jo avoid a ſimilar fate, full forty thouſand French of all 


ranks and deſcriptions have fled to the different countries of 
Europe condemned, unheard to baniſhment, confiſcation of 


property, and the laſt extremity of wretchedneſs and want 
ſome for having adhered conſcientiouſly to the religion and 


_ conſtitution their country---others for having refuſed, though, 


in the beginning, favourers of the Revolution, to go all the 
lengths dictated by a wild, cruel, and fanatic mob, 
Arc theſe examples to be propoſed to Engliſhmen? 


1 
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THAT a pother in this land, about our French neighbours! ? 
. How they live but t' command, and have ceas'd from al 
ee e 1 85 
Nothing now muſt be talk'd of, but the Grand Revolution, 
We muſt follow the French faſhion, and change our conſtitution. 
Long may Old England poſſeſs good cheer and jollity, 
Liberty and property, and no equality. : 


How theſe gallant French heroes through Flanders do roam, 
Glad to get their bread and cheeſe any where but at home. 


But whilſt their poles of Liberty in every town they plant, 
At home their wives andchildren are crying out for want. 
Long may Old England, &c. e 


Well ſupply'd with Engliſh muſkets, how valiantly they fight; | 


They need but to preſent them their enemies to fright. 
Their maſſacres and plunderings have ſo terrify'd the ſtates, 


To preſerve their lives and property they open wide their gates. 
Long may Old England, &c. 1 Wt 


Then their good friends in England rejoice at the news, 


And another fifty thouſand goes for blankets, coats and ſhoes : 


A hundred thouſand ſacks of flour theſe ſoldiers brave to hearten, 
While we at home muſt buy our loaves at ſevenpence a quartern. 
Long may Old England, &c. | 


But orders are given now, by thoſe in high command, 


That no more corn or flour ſhall be ſhipp'd from out this land; 
That our poor may not want bread, and be famiſhing with hunger, 


Whilſt French ſoldiers are brought over our towns for to plunder, 
Long may Old England, &c. e : 


For when into winter quarters the French do retire, BY 
Of providing for ſuch numbers their Flemiſh friends will tire; 
For the ſake of pudding here the rogues would ſoon come over, 


our patriots would all ſubſcribe to land them ſafe at Dover. 
Leong may Old England, &c, 
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What a dinner they'd provide for their friends the mounſieurs, 
Good beef and good pudding with plenty of ſtrong beer. 

How they'd * Ca ira as they march'd up to London, 

With hy thou 2 of good cheer, and che * wn good — 
Long may Id England, &c. 


How would Engliſhmen brook to behold ſuch diſaſters; . 
Ihe men they've beat ſo often, brought here to be their maſters, 
* You muſt all become French citizens, we've told you our plan, 
«© Or we'll cut all your throats to enforce the Rights of Man,” 
Never may Old England behold ſuch brutality, 
n and n , and no equality. Hs 


Would theſe Friends of the p ple bot look about at home, 


To beſtow their kind charities, ſo far they need not roam. 
A hundred thouſand ſacks of flour, with blankets, coats and ſhoes, : 
 Ahundred thouſand would bleſs them for, and be joyful at the news. 
Cong may Old England be fam'd for . . 5 
1 and Property, and no . 


| Let: no knaves us allure, nor no Fran: us command, 

While our property is ſecure by the laws of the land. 

In planting poles of liberty let's ſcorn to bear a part, 

For liberty's engrav'd on each true Britiſh heart, 
Long may Old England poſſeſs good cheer and . 

Liberty and property, and no OY, . 


LIBERTY AND PROPERTY 
| PRESERVED AGAINST 
REPUBLICANS AND LEVELLERS. 
A COLLECTION OF TRACTS. 
NUMBER III. 


The Plat found out ;—The Frenchman and Engliſbman.— 
The Labourer and the Gentleman. —Engliſhh Freebholder's 
Catechiſm. 1 „ 3 
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THE PLOT FOUND OUT; 
A Dialogue between three Members of the Facobin Club in France. 
Firſt Facebin. ELL met brother citizen, I think 


at ourlaſt committce, that we proved 
ourſelves fit to govern the univerſe; for by making the king our 
priſoner, we can poſſeſs ourſelves of all his property; and the 
plan that was laid of maſſacreeing the priſoners, and thoſe that 
are rich, whoſe aſſiſtance we do not want, or that we have any 
doubt are likely to flinch, will cauſe ſuch a general terror that 
thouſands will fly the kingdom, and in ſuch haſte that they will not 
have time to carry any property away with them, and what ready 
money they have they will give to obtain paſſports: we ſhall make 
a fine ſum even before they are gone by that means; they will 
think many of them of ſoon returning, but we have agreed, 
hat we will ſeize their property, which will make us the richeſt 
vody of men in Europe. I mean we who conſider ourſelves 


3 the heads of the club, for the others ſhall have but a flemiſh 
account, 1 | | 
| A e 
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we ſo gull the fools, that we thall encreaſe our party every 


ſhew their tricks without being found out. —The wiſeſt thing 
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their heart. We worſhip men who have done all in their 
_ Hh both at once was abſolutely neceſſary and what a glorious 


themſelves with; partoftheirriches ſhall go todefraythe expences 
they know it comes out of that curſed iſland. Our club has 
Frenchman will no longer live on ſoup-meagre—No, no, it 


have there as our emiſſaries, ſhall be fpared ; for the fools we 
have gulled to aſſiſt, we will treat as ſuch, when our club have 


been fo long in practice, and J warrant in a little time, there 


that fo far from being changed in regard of our hatred to them, 


try they have poſſeſſed it long enough we will make them 


n 


And as to the nation, we can eaſily deceive them; for if a 
ſmall part of what we ſeize is expended for the ſervice of the 
ſtate; we ſliall not be ſuſpected, and for a time we can con- 


\ 


ceal our wiſhes fo as to guard againſt ſuſpicion, _ 
Second Facrbin, It is a glorious deep laid plot; and by eter- 
nally talking of liberty, equality, and the majority of the people, 


day.—If the jugglers did not talk fo much, they could never 


we ever did was driving all thoſe prieſts, who were true Chrit- 
trans, out of the kingdom. I hate a Chriſtian ; their religion 
teaches them to honour their king, and to ſubmit to all who 
are in authority over them, and bear no malice or envy in 


power to aboliſh all religion; we cannot bring the people 
to our purpoſes if they fear God and honour the king; to abo- 


harveR ſhall we have if we can blind the infernal Engliſh !— 
We ſhall be fools indeed if we leave them a ſhilling to bleſs 


of our wars, which will make our people fight like devils, when 
long had an eye on Old England; they ſhall ſoon know that a | 


ſhall be the Engliſhman's turn; and not even thoſe who we 


ſucceeded in poſſeſſing themſelves of the government. We will 
compleatly clip their wings, for we may make a maſſacre 
more general then; fend once our own blood hounds that have 


ſhall ſcarce be any man left alive, that wiſhes to recover their 
country, when they have found that we have deceived them. 
For at firſt we ſhall pretend that it is out of love to the Eng- 
liſn we came there; for you never can impoſe on a man com- 
pleatly, unleſs you make him believe you are his friend; they 
are eaſily duped, and will not give themſelves time to reflect; 


our making them diſcontented under their preſent government, 
is paving the way for their compleat ruin as an independent 
nation. We do nothing by halves; our plans are deep ; we 
muſt not ſtop till we have got all the Englith gold in our coun- 


begin the world again under their French maſters ; and I hope 
to live to fee the day when that iſland, which was once fo 8 
1 — hg | a tha 


T3 7 5 
mall not have a man in it that will not bow to a Frenchman 
for a morſel of meat.— I enjoy the thought, and am like the 
veſt of our club ; for we have long envied the Engliſh, and hate 
' thoſe proud devils for having pole liberty for ſo long atime. 
The period, is I hope, not far off, when we ſhall exert the ut- 
moſt of our power to make ſlaves of them. If we get the up- 
per hand, they ſhali ſoon feel that we are their maſters. Why, 
a poor Engliihman would weigh more than two Frenchmen. 
I ſuppoſe you have paid all your debts; for every man ] owed 
money to I ſlightly hinted to our mob that he was a man that 
would probably be againſt us, and they ſoon hung him up. I 
believe moſt of our members adopted ray ſcheme, for there was 
no bearing to be dunn'd by 7rade/men, or thoſe that had lent 
us money ; and if they did not, it was a mortification to meet a 
man that could ſay he had truſted us, when they had no great 
chance of being paid. I hate thoſe that think I am obliged to 
them. Let us ſwear that thoſe Engliſhmen who we have in 
pay, and are doing all they can to ſell their country to us, and 
to make their fellow ſubjects come into the ?#ap we have laid 
ſor them; I fay, let ſuch, when they have done our work, be 
to a man exterminated, for they will never think they have 
been ſufficiently paid for their ſervices, and we can never truſt 
them; and by that means we may get great part of the mo- 
ney back we have paid ; their charges have been too great, but 
at this time we cannot diſpute them. This is my thought, 
and] value myſelf on it; and I know in due time we ſhall have 
it in our power to adopt it, 385 ; 


Third Facobin, I thank you; ſuch a head as yours is 
worth fifty of thoſe fellows' who make objections, and ſay 
that they never go to bed without having the moſt frightful 

dreams; ſuch as graves ſending forth their dead; and they 
think, if we fully execute our plan in regard to the King, and 
the maſſacre which we ſhall make of the princes and others 
without number, that the money which we ſhall gain will not 
make amends for the horror of our minds ; and they tremble 
to think what our feelings muſt be when we have done the 
bloody deed ; for if we purſue the whole of what we propoſe, 
we ſhall have been the cauſe of the moſt general deſtruction ever 
known of the human ſ pecies; and when it is ſaid that thoſe which 
we ſhall drive from our country will probably periſh for want; 
and that England has always poſſeſſed ſo good a government, 
ſo much liberty, and ſuch excellent laws, that we ſhall never 
per ſuade that nation to drive their good king from his throne 
to fave a ſum which to the bulk of the people is a trifle in- 
deed ; and that all he receives from the rich comes into the 
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_ tradeſinens” pockets, and the poor manufacturers; and that 


Paine is conſidere\l by every perſon who is not ignorant in 


TI hear men talk in this manner, I keep my eye on them; and 
for it. I ſuppoſe you and I ſhall be the chief perſons em- 


ployed in the maſſacres: if we are, we will make bloody work 
of it. And the Mayor is quite one of us: if he gets the 


be to the devil; ſuch men do not flinch though they keep in 
the back ground; their heads are always at. work. They 


they wiſh to ſee their pride humbled ; and if their plan and 
ours fucceeds we ſhall make them a beggarly ſet. The 
Engliſhmen ſhall work, and the Frenchmen: have the money. 


bringing themſelves into our trap: no bird-catcher under- 
| ſtands the art of decoying better than we do; and I hope we 
hall catch them in our net, and that the majority of the 


THE ENGLISHMAN AND FRENCHMAN. 


men always do) of the fine things they have been doing in 


_ eſtates; how they had got rid of law and juſtice; how they 


(4) 


England, as only tempting the people to deſtruction, that he 
may come and ſwindle them out of their money (he learned 
all theſe tricks when he ſerved on board a privateer); when 


J think, when a proper opportunity offers, they ſhall pay dear 


royal family in his power, they ſhall ſuffer more than any 
perfons ever did in an inquiſition ; for he, and his director, 
the once great duke, have hearts of ſtone, juſt ſuited for the 
purpoſes they are wanted, If they were to pray, it would 


pretend to love the Engliſh, though they broil with envy at 
their proſperity, and at the quiet and happineſs they enjoy; 


They have had liberty too long; they ſhall be our flaves ; 
and we will do all in our power that the people may join in 


French will be univerſal, We muſt, if we get into England, 
not thew our intention till we have got "a fully in our 
power: moſt people loſe all by ſhewing their intentions too 
loon ; and we mult not ſpare money; now is the time to be 
laviſh 3 we ſhall have it back with millions for intereſt. 


loco 
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A SAU CY, artful, chattering OR CA 1 _ honeſt 
£4 2A. Engliſhman the other day, and began to boaſt {as French- 


France ; how they had put the king in priſon, murderecd a 
great many gentlemen, burnt their houſes, and plundered their 


had robbed the church, maiſa-red the clergy, and ſo forth. 
He then ſaid, he hoped we thould do juſt the lame in England; 
N 5 _ fon for, 


E 
for, fays he, the French are reſolved that all the world ſhall 
follow their example. "The good and kind-hearted Engliſh- 


man was ſurpriſed and ſhocked at the horrid cruelty and wick- | 


edneſs which the French take ſo much delight in; but when 
he found they wanted to make other people as bad as them- 
{clves, he grew exceeding angry, and began the following con- 
yerſation. | Tn. a 3 | 
Engliſhman. You are a parcel of impudent coxcombs to 
pretend you will give the law to all the world; but do you 


think, Monſieur, that all the world will be fool enough to let 


you? 5 Re ho 
Frenchman, | Yes! and you would think fo too if you knew 


the pains we take, When we are ftrong enough to conquer 


any nation, we fend an army there without any ceremony, 
and ſettle the buſineſs at once: but if we are at all afraid of 
meeting with our match, we try to gain our ends by cunning. 
So we ſend ſpies all about the country, and perſuade the peo- 
ple to be diſcontented, and to riſe. againſt their lawful go- 
. - eg 4 
Engliſhman, I ſuppoſe then, Monſieur, you have ſent a 
great many of your ſpies to England; for you know we are 
always an over-match for you at fair fighting; and the only 
way you could ever do us any harm, was by your ſhifts, and 
light. of-hand tricks. OF bt: | 
Frenchman. Don't be angry now: we only want you to 
turn Frenchmen, and to have liberty, equality, and no king. 


Engliſhman. But I tell you we love the king; we have as 


much liberty as any honeſt man can with for; and as to equality, 
we have a much better ſort of equality than you have: for here 


in England, the firſt nobleman of the land, and the loweſt chim- 
ncy-ſweeper, are equally ſubject to the law, and equally protected 


by it; and that is more than you can ſay in France. As to 
turning Frenchman, I believe you mean to affront me by pro- 
© poling it; for J deſpiſe the French; and I had rather be an 
Engliſh plough-boy, than Mayor of Paris. But Tl tell you 


what, Monſieur ; I fre very plainly what you would all be at; 
you are playing your {ly tricks again: I know very well you 


envy the power and proſperity of Old England; and becauſe 


Jou dare not attack us openly, you want to ſet us by the ears 
© together, to make us quarrel amon;At.oufelves, and cut our 
own throats ; but, believe me, we ae not ſuch fools: We 


know the French too well to truſt them, or to think they mean 
us any good, What, in the name ot wond-r, {ſhould we make 
a revolution for? to pleaſe you, I ſuppoſe ; for I can think of 
no other reaſon. We have no grievances that I hear of; no- 
Wes | — — K. 
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body is oppreſſed in England; or if any one ſhould be injured, 


the law will right him, We are well at preſent, and we de- 


ſign to keep ſo, If we drove away the rich men, what would 
become of all the poor? Who would there be to pay the 
Pariſh rates? Who would there be to maintain the Hoſpitals 


and Infirmaries where iv many people get cured for nothing 


when they are ſick, or when they meet with bad accidents * 


You have no ſuch thing in France as our laws for the lief 
and maintenance of the poor; you have no ſuch thing in France 
as our public charities, and our county hoſpitals ; but we who 


have them know their value, and we do not chooſe to rum the 
_ riſk of looſing them. If all the rich were gone, the poor 


would get no employment, and would ſoon be in want of 
bread ; the farmer would never be ſure of his farm, nor of his 
crops, for a day together; the manufaQturers would all be ru- 
ined, for there would be nobody to buy their goods; in ſhort, 
the whole iſland would be torn to pieces. Nome but rogues 


wiſh to overturn the laws, for every body elſe would loſe by it; 


none but wicked and abandoned criminals could with to de- 
ſtroy religion, for to every body elſe it is full of hope and com- 


fort, No doubt we have. ſome troubleſome and bad men, and 


you are very welcome to take them all to France, if you have 
not enough of them already: but, thank God! we have alſo a 


great many Hane men who are reſolved to maintain the laws; 


and a great many good men who will not part with their re- 
Iigion. | | 


Frenchman. I thought Engliſhmen loved liberty, and never 


would be ſlaves, © 5 . | 
Engliſhman. Take my word for it, Monſieur, we never 
will be ſlaves to France; and as to liberty, you talk very finely 


about it; but you don't know what it means. Your's is the 
liberty of murderers and houſe-breakers, the liberty of cutting 
your neighbour's throat, and taking away his purſe : our Eng- 


iſh liberty is a very different and a much better thing; it is 
the liberty of enjoying our own in peace and ſafety, and of 


doing what we pleaſe, provided we do no harm to any body 


elſe.” | | 
Frenchman. L Well, I only meant to adviſe you as 2 


| friend. 


Engliſhman, We deſire none of your friendſhip nor ad- 
vice: we don't want you to tell us whether we are free and 
happy: if any thing was the matter with us, we ſhould find 
it out by ourſclves, and ſet it to rights without your aſſiſtance. 
The truth is, you have ruined your own country, and now you 
perſuade us to ruin ours; jult like the fox that adviſed all je 

| other 


EFF 


other foxes to cut off their tails becauſe he had loſt his own 
tail in a trap. Don't we know that the French are always 
treacherous and deceitful ? don't we know that they have been 
at the bottom of almoſt all the troubles that have happened in 
the world, and eſpecially in old England? don't we know that 
they hate us, and fear us, and envy us; and are always watch - 
ing for opportunities to plague and hurt us? therefore, Mon- 
lieur, I tell you once again, that we cannot truſt you; we ſuſ- 
pect your pretended friendſhip and your fair ſpeeches, and de- 
fire to have nothing at all to do with you. „ ROS 
Frenchman, But though you won't believe me, you may be- 
leve Tom Paine, for he is an Engliſhman. Roe 
Engliſhman. He, an Engliſhman ! no, no, he has forfeited 
that title long ago. I know he was bern in England, but 
that only makes him worſe, for he has been a traitor to his 
native country, and always working hard to trouble us. Did 
not he firſt of all run away for debt? Did not he go to Ame- 
rica, and take part with the enemies of poor old England, and do 
us all the miſchief he was able there ? Not content with that, 
did not he come back, and try to make riots here at home ? 
ls not he at laſt turned Frenchman? and is not he as ſpiteful, 
and wicked, and raving mad as any of you? We ſhould be 
mad too if we truſted ſuch a rogue as that. | 
Frenchman. You won't venture to talk in this manner 
when we come over to England with fifty thouſand ſoldiers. 
Engliſhman. O ho! you threaten us, do you? Pray, Mon- 
ſieur, bring an hundred thouſand, if you like it; the Engliſh 
deſire no better fun than to drub you into good behaviour, as 
we have often done before. And ['ll tell you what; if any of you 
are left alive after your drubbing, we'll ſend you to the con- 
victs at Botany Bay, where you will find honeſter and quieter 
people than yourſelves. In the mean time, Monſieur, let me 
adviſe you to get back to your French frogs and ſoup meagre ; 
for I give you warning, that if I ever catch you playing your 
tricks again, and trying to make a diſturbance here, I'll take 
you before a juſtice, and ſhew you the inſide of an Engliſh jail, 
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DIALOGUE 


FA | BETWEEN 


A LABOURER AND A GENTLEMAN. 


Gent. THO is that man, John, whom J have ſcen talking 


V V ſa longto you and your partners? 


Fon. I never ſaw him before, Maſter ; but he is a fine 

| ſpoken gentleman ; he has told us a great many things we never 
knew, or thought on before. He 4 | 

kind are born equal, are equal, and ought to be equal; and 

that no one ſhould be richer or poorer than another—and that 


aid, as how, that all man- 


the conſtitution and the laws wanted reformation and alteration, 


and a great deal of the like; and then he gave us this book to 


read ; its called, he faid, the Rights of Men ; was not that 


very kind in a ſtranger? 


Gent. Very unkind, John. non, 
JJ Makkert ED onions 5 
ent. Becauſe, John, he gave you that book, in hopes it 


might make you diſſatisfied with your ſituation, which is not 
doing kindly by you, John. But come, John, let you and J 
have a little converſation about what this man has ſaid to you; 


you and I have known one another many years; I have al- 


_ ways endeavoured to ſerve you, and therefore you cannot ſup- 


pole I would miflead you ; you know nothing of that fine 


ſpoken gentleman, as you call him, but from what he ſays; 


and I'll prove to you he has told you a great many lies. In 


the firſt ' he talked, you ſay, about all mankind being 


equal, Pray, John, how happened it that you let your good 
woman cuff you ſo the other day, when you had been making 
too free with Farmer Hearty's ale; with thoſe fiſts of yours, 
John, you might have made her quiet. Pe 
Fobn. Yes Maſter, but who would lift up his hand againſt 


a Moman; that's not a fair match, Maſter. 


Cent. Right, John — Women and men, John, then you ſee - 


are not equal—and pray, John, how old is this lad of yours? 


John. Three, Maſter. 
Gent, And this other, John; he is the ſtouteſt 
Jahn. Two, Maſter: but the eldeſt was always a puny 
little fellow from his birth; the other as ſtrong as a horſe. 
Gent. Then men are not born equal you find, John—and 
OW 


(9) 


now tell me how you came off at the boxing match, John 
who _ Tom C!odpole, or you? 
© 0-5 Matter; all hollow Tom has no chance with 


"Gan, Don' t brag too much. John ; ; you ſome times have the 


worſt of it. 


ES O Maſter, you mean when I fought Ben the butch- 


; but Ben is as ſtrong again as I am, 
= homes Why then, John, you allow that Tom is not equal 
to you, nor yop equal to "hp and now friend, John, one 


queſtion more, Do you think, John, you could ſpeak as well 


as Juſtice Worthy did the other ay from the Bench ? 

John. No, Maſter, to be ſure not, though I had ſtudied all 
my life; why he ſpoke for a full hour without a book—When 
I want to jobe the child:en, I can hardly find words to do it, 
or remember what jt is I want to ſay, Our Joan beats me 
there; the can talk almoſt as faſt as his Worllup did, though 
not ſo much to the purpoſe. 5 

Gent,” Well then, John, you ſee it's all falſe what the fine 
gentleman ſaid about mankind being equal. The truth is, 


mankind are naturally unequal; are born unequal; do, and 


mult, live unequal; unleſs they would live like ſavages— 


Women are weaker than men; one man is weaker than 


another : one man is wiſer than another, What a lilly fellow 
this fine ſpoken gentleman mult be, 1 
Jahn. Why to be ſure he ſeems to be wrong there — but he 


was right ſurely, Maſter, when he ſaid it would be better, if 


pkg were no poor; if the rich were to divide their money 
with the poor; and fo all be equal in that reſpect. 
Gent, And what ſhare, John, would you have? 


John. Nay, Maſter, I don't Know; but enough not to be 


forced to work ; and to have a hot dinner and white bread 
a, On 8 

Gent. And whow 8 vou get your dinner, John | ? 

John. At the butcher's and baker's; 

Cent Hold, John ; you forget, if all are equal, the butcher 
and baker won't work any more than you. 

John. Why then I'll go to the farmer, and buy a fat ſheep 
and a comb of wheat, 1 kill and bake for myſelf 
Gent. No, John, that won't do; the farmer will have no 


ſheep or wheat to fell ; his labourers will be all equal to him, 
ard you; and like you will chuſe to have a hot dinner and 


white bread, without working for it. Thus you ſee, John, if 
all men were equal, the butineſs of the world could not go on. 
6m I believe. you are right, Maſter ; ; but if there muſt be 
rich 
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rich and poor, I hope there i is no ſin in wiſhing had becii bor 
rich, and not poor, 

Gent. Why, John, if it's not a fu, it's at leaſt a folly ; for 
why do you wiſh you had been born rich. 

John. Becauſe then I ſhould have been happier than I am 
now, 

Gent. That I doubt, John. I : 

John. Sure, Maſter, if I could afford to "5 as he "Squire 
does, and to have every day a great dinner, with plenty of ale 
and wine, I ſhould be happier than living as I do, and obliged 


to work hard, to earn bread and cheeſe, 1 envy the Squire 
every time J hear his dinner bell. 


Gent. It was only yeſterday he told me he envied you. 
Jbn. That's likely indeed; what be: par Wealthy envy a 


poor labouring man like me? 


Gent. Yes, John, he does, and wich more reafon than you 


7 envy him; for you muſt know, John, that his fine clothes, and 
houſes, and carriages, and ſervants, give him no pleaſure at 


all; he is ſoured to them; what one is conſtantly uſed to, "| 
fords one little ſatisfaction; that drab coat of your's, John, it gives 
you no pleaſure to look at it now, that you have worn it ix 


mouths, yet the firſt Sunday you had it, 1 remember you ſeem- 
| ed quite proud of it, 


John. Why that's true, Maſter ; ; and as to fine clothes, I 
would not give a fig for them; if a man can keep himſelf de- 


cent and warm, its enough; and as to carriages, and ſervants, 


and horſes, I hope never to be carried while I can walk ; 


and I ſhould hate to have fine powdered fellows waiting on 
me; but then a nice ſoft bed when one's tired : 12 0 ſay, the 
Squire ſleeps on down. 


Gent. Nay, John, when one's tired one Ga falls aller; 
and then what ſignifies the bed—T dare ſay, when once you 
are in bed, you ſoon forget what the bed is made of; but the 


poor Squire tells me he never ileeps two hours together. 


John. What hinders him? 

Gent. Why between you and I, John, good living and . 
neſs bring upon the rich themſelves, and often too upon their 
children, the gout, and many other diſorders, which the poor 
never have, which torment them all day, and won't let them 
ſleep at night; fo what with them, and the cares which their 
riches occalion, they are often rather objects of pity than envy 


Sand as to eating and drinking, as they never wait till they 


are hungry or dry, they do not know the pleaſure of eating or 


drinking; Wer {it down to table without appetite, and would 


ſwallow 


n 


Cwallow nothing, if it were not for high ſauces. You doit 
want ſuch, John. 

John. No, Maſter—hunger's the beſt ſauce, they ſay ; ; and 
to be ſure, when I get to my bread and cheeſe and beer, it re- 
liſhes mainly, though I can't afford the belt, | 

Gent. Yes, John, and much better than all the Squire: s ve- 
niſon and turtle; he told me the other day he would give half 


he was worth, if he could eat his dinner as hearti.y as he ſaw 


you eat your luncheon under the EE 

John, If that's the caſe, Maſter, I would not change with 
the Squire; for to be ſure though my coat iscoarſe it keeps me 
warm, and what can his do more? and I feeds heartily, and 
ſleeps as ſound as a top; and, thank God, I have good health 
and good ſpirits, and ſo have my wife and children ; and 


ſhould it pleaſe God to viſit us with ſickneſs, the pariſh will 


take care of us ; his worſhip can make them do that, 
Gent. So he will, John; and believe me, my good . 


every condition has its comforts and muſt have ſome diſcom- 


forts. There are poor people happy, as well as rich people 
happy; poor people miſerable, and rich people miſerable; and 
in my opinion the poor have the beſt chance for happineſs of 


the two, and therefore it's folly in them to be diſcontented and 


envy the rich, who at the ſame time, perhaps, envy them. 
John. Why, Maſter, this ſeems all very clear. But what's 
your opinion as to the Conſtitution and the laws; don't you 
think they want altering and reforming ? 
Gent, Of that, John, you ſhall judge for your Calf, 3 
poſe Squire Wealthy ſhould lay his horſe-whip over your 
ſhoulders for not finiſhing your work ſo ſoon as he cx- 
pected. 
John. The Squire knows better than that; ne'er a Squire 
or Lord of them al dare ſtrike me, poor tho Lam. 
Gent. Why not, John ? 


John, Why not, Maſter, becauſe I take the law of 'em if 


they did; I'd go to Vellum, the lawyer in our town; and 
they then muſt be tried; and I warrant the jury would make 
them ſmart for it: the jury are honeſt men, and would ſee a 


poor body righted ; they don't Care a pin avout great men, 


not they. 


Gent. Well, John, then you fee the law and conſtitution 


can protect your perſon ; you don't want it altered in that part 
of it ? 


John. No, Maſter, God forbid it ſhould. 


Gent. Amen, John.—And now one queſtion more, —Sup- 


| poſe the Squire ſhould take a fancy to your wite, or your 
daughter, 
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daughter, or any thing elſe that belongs to you, and order his 
ſervants to take it Out of your cottage ? . 


- 9 4 : 7 


John. No fear of that, Maſter an Engliſhman's houſe is 


his caſtle; neither his ſervants, nor he, nor the king himſelf, 
dare enter my cottage without my leave, nor touch the ſmalleſt 
+, On ; | 


Gent. You are right, John; and now, John, T'll aſk you, 
as you find your perſon and property is ſecured by the cor ſtitu- 
tion and the Jaws, do you think the fine ſpoken gentleman 
was right, when he ſaid they ought to be changed. " 
Jyobn. Right, Maſter! no to be ſure, I fre he wanted to 
make a fool of me and my neighbours ; let im take care how = 
he comes amengſt us again. But pray, Matter, if I may be 


. fo bold, how comes it as the laws and conſtitution are fo 


good, that ſo many people ſcein to with for alteration ? | 
Gent. Why, John, ſome men are deceived, as you m1; hr 
have been, by deſigning and artful people ; others arc 215 b1- 


tious, and with to overturn the preſent conſtitution, and p 2c 


themſelves at the head of a new one: others arc idle, 1 : 
deſperate men, who won't work; and by talking of alterot 


and reformation, hope to make contuhon and mots, and 


rob and plunder the quiet and induſtrous. duch men are al- 
ways endeavouring to collect a mob in order to perſuade filly 
people to join them in their bad deſigns; and they tend people 
about the country to talk of The Rights of Man, and Fqua- 
lity, and Reformation, in hopes to make people diſcontented, 
and as idle as themſelves; and then they give them books for 
the ſame purpoſe, written by one Tom Pain, a itay-maker, 
fa pretty fellow to underſtand politics, and the fame peop'e 


talk about France, and what is doing there. That's nothing to 


us, John; if they had a bad conſtitution, and a bad king, I 
am ſorry for them; we have a good conſtitution and a geod 


king, (God bleſs him) and if we are not content, its vc1y 
wicked in us, and we ſhould deſerve to be as miſcrable as the 


or French are now. Good, day John, 
' John. Good day, Maſter ; and thank you for all you have 


ſaid, which has made me quite eaſy again, as | 


THE 


[33 J- 
THE ENGLISH FREEHOLDER'S CATECHISM. 


« IT is time that all who deſire to be eſteemed good 
« men, and to procure the peace, the ſtrength, UT the 
glory of their country, by the only mean by which 

« they can be procured effectually, thould Assoc ATE 

« to heal our national diviſions, and to change the 


« narriw ſpirit of party, into a diffulive ſpirit of 


„ PUBLIC BENE VOLENCE.” | | 
 BoLINGBROKE. 


TH 3 and diſcerning mind of the illuſtrious 
politician, from whoſe pen this exhortation proceeded; 
his deep and accurate knowledge of the Ex ISH CoNSTITU- 


'T10N, the integrity of ſentiment with which the power of 


truth and the ſpirit of philoſophy at length compelled him 
to diſcloſe thoſe political axioms, which he had before proſti- 
tuted to the power of a party or ſacrificed to his private am- 
bition; but above all the ſimilarity of the preſent times to 
thoſe in which he wrote, mult give great weight to his poli- 
tical opinion. Having defcribed the excellence of the Englith 
Conſtitution, he profeſſes, that in his opinion, the duty to our 
country is next to our duty to Gd; and in order to fpread 2 


ſenſe of it into as many hands as poſſible at a juncture when 


the ſecret machinations of a forlorn and deſperate faction, 
were holding private correſpondencies with the court of the 
Pretender, for the purpoſe of fomenting an inſurrection in the 
country, he felt an obligation to circulate ſuch parts of the 
« The Engliſh Freeholder's Catechiſm” as immediately related 
to the Britith Conſtitution, and the liberty of the ſubject. 
The author of this excellent tract is well known; but as the 


found and important 7ruths which it contains ſeems of late to 


have been buried in the multiplicity of thoſe fanciful and un- 
founded 7heories with which intereited men have attempted to 
inſult the underſtandings of Englihmen, we (hall, to favour 
the objects of THE AsSOCIAToORs of Great Britain, endeavour 


to extract its moſt prominent features, for the information of 
the public, | 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BRITISH FREE- 
 HOLDER's POLITICAL CATECHISM. 


Q. WHO are you ? 
A. I ama Freeholder of Great Britain. 


Q. What privilege —— thou by n 2 Freeholder of | 


Great Britain ? 
A. By 
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according to thoſe laws : I am a free man. 


this realm. | | 


born and intitled by the laws of thy country? 


this bleſſing to thyſelf and poſterity ? 
government to which I am ſubject; to write, ſpeak, and ac 
enemies of our Cynſtitution, together with all their ſecret and 


magiſtrate of the ſociety. 


his Majeſty, King George, is ſovereign, or ſupreme executor 


that each of the three members of the legiſlature are endowed 


is neceffary to the being of a law; that all the three make but 


laws, thoſe three powers are independent; and that each and 


(14) 


A. By being a Freeholder of Great Britain, I am a greater | 
man, in my civil capacity, than the greateſt ſubject of an ar- 
bitrary prince; becauſe I am governed by lars; and my life, 
my liberty, and my property cannot be taken from me but 


Q. Who gave thee this liberty ? | £2 
A. No man gave it me; it is inherent and was preſerved 
to me, when loſt to the greateſt part of mankind, by the wil- 
dom of God, and the valour of my anceſtors, freeholders of 


Q. Wilt thou ſtand faſt in this liberty whereunto thou art 


A. Yes, verily, by God's grace, I will ; and I thank his 
good Providence that I am born a member of a community 
governed by latus and not by arbitrary power. 

Q. What doſt thou think incumbent upon thee to ſecure 
A. As I am a Freeholder, I think it incumbent upon me 
to believe aright concerning the fundamental articles of the 


upon all occaſions conformably to this orthodox faith; to op- 
poſe, with all the powers of my body and mind, ſuch as are 


open abettors; and to be obedient to the Kix, the ſupreme 


Q. Rehearſe unto me the articles of thy political creed 
A. I believe that the ſupreme or legiſlative power of this 
realm, reſides in the King, the Lords, and the Commons ; that 


of the law; to whom, on that account, all loyalty is due; 


with their particular rights, and offices; the King has the 
power of appointing the time and place of the meeting of the 
parliament ; that the conſent of King, Lords, and Commons, 


one legiſlature; that as to the freedom of conſent in making 


all the three arc bound to obſerve the laws that are made. 
Q. Why is the legiflature's power ſupreme? 
A. Becauſe what gives law to all, muſt be ſupreme. 
Q. What meanelt thou by loyalty to the King? 
A. I have heard fay that /oy ſignifies lav; and loyalty, obe- 
dience according to law; therefore he who pays obedience to 
the laws is a loyal ſubje& ; and that he who executes even the 


( 15 ) 


Kings commands, when contrary. to law, is diſloyal, and a 
traitor, 
Q. The King of England, then, is not above the laws? 

A. By no means; for the intention of the government be- 
ing the ſecurity of the lives, liberties, and properties of the 
members of the community, they never can be ſuppoſed by 
the law of nature to have an arbitrary power over their per- 


ſon and eſtates. King is a title, which, tranſlated into ſeveral 


languages, ſignifies a magi/?rate ; and he can have no power 
but what is given him by law. | 1 


The BriTisH FREEHOLDER proceeds to exhibit thoſe 
ſeenes of faction, tumult, anarchy, and bloodſhed, which were 
introduced by Changing the form of the ancient governments, 
and which finally occaſioned their fall; illuſtrating his remarks 
by inſtances of the imperfection of republics, and the ſuperior 
advantages of limited monarchy, until he returns to the follow- 
ing dialogue. 


Qi. What would'ſt thou do for thy country? . 
A. I would die to procure its proſperity ; and I would 
rather that my poſteriry were cut off, than that they ſhould be 


ſlaves; but as Providence at preſent requires none of theſe ſa- 


crifces, I content myſelf to diſcharge the ordinary dutics of 
my ſtation, and to exhort my neighbours to do the fame. 
Q. What are the duties of your ſtation ? 


A. To endeavour, as far as I am able, to preſerve the pub- 
lic tranquillity ; and, as I am a Freeholder, to give my vote 
tor the candidate whom I judge moſt worthy to fave his coun- 
try; for if from any partial motive I ſhould give my vote to 


one unworthy, I ſhould think myſelf juſtly chargeable with 


his guilt. „„ . 
Theſe are ſentiments becoming every good member of the 
Conſtitution of Great Britain. Let them be compared wiih 
the viſionary notions, and impracticable ſchemes of republi- 
cans and levellers. The former, like the auſpicious eagle, 
bring tidings of proſperity to the commonwealth ; while the 
latter, like a croaking raven, bode nothing but miſery and 
miſchief. Rn = 
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C2 ti fellows s all—Confuſion' s the toaſt, 
And fucceſs to our excellent Cauſe: Bs 
As we've nothing to loſe, lo, nought can be loſt ; ; 
So perdition to 3 and Laws! _ 
„ 


France ſhews us the way—an mie how great; 
Then, like France, let us ſtir up a riot; 


May our names be preſerved by ſome damnable feat, 


For what but a wretch would lie quiet! 
III. 


As we are poor rogues, tis inoſt certainly right, 


At the doors of the rich ones to thunder; 


Like the thieves who ſet fire toa dwelling by night, | 


And come in for a ſhare of the n. 
IV. 


Whoever for miſchief invents the beſt os 


| Beſt murders, ſets fire and knocks down, 


Ide thanks of our Club ſhall be given to that man, 


And hemlock ſhall form him a crown. 
Our Empire has tow'r'd with a Luſtre too long, 
Then blot out this wonderful Sun ; 


Let us arm then at once, and in confidence ſtrong, 
Complete what dark Gordon 8 


VI. 


But grant a Ca are hang'd, and that > all, 


A puniſhment light as a feather; 
Yet we triumph in Death, as we Catalines fall, 
And go to the Devil together, 


LIBERTY AND PROPERTY 

HR OO PRESERVED AGAINST = 

REPUBLICANS AND LEVELLERS. 
PET COLLECTION OF TRACTS. 


NUMBER IV. 


* © CONTAINING 


Ten Minutes Reflection on the late Events in 


France — Equality, as conſiſtent with the 
_ Britiſh Conflitution. . 


3 


LOND O N: 


Printed and Sold by J. SEWELL, at the European Magazine Ware- 
bouſe, Cowper's Court, Cornhill; J. DEBRETT, Piccadully; and 


HOOKHAM and CARPENTER, Bond -Street. 
PRICE, ONE PENNY. 


TEN MINUTES REFLECTION 


ON THE | 
LATE EVENTS IN FRANCE. 


— — 


mnt 


COME time ago I uſed the freedom to addreſs to you a ve- 


ry ſhort plain Paper, under the title of Ten Minutes' 
Caution,” againſt ſome Doctrines which Mr. Thomas Paine 
and others were at great pains to inculcate. To any man who 


had leiſure to think on the ſubject, and was diſpoſed to think 


impartially, I believe that Caution was not very neceſſary. 
The preſent Paper lands perhaps more in need of an Apolo- 
&Y ; it were indeed ſcarcely poſſible to imagine. that any ra- 
tional perſon who had hea:d of the late Events in France 
could be inſenſible to the icelings they muit raiſe in every ho- 
neſt heart, or the reflections they mult cauſe in every found 
mind, did we not {till ſee examples of individuals and Socie- 


ties wicked or mad wry 3 to countenance thoſe procecdings, 
and to hold oat to their 


wines by which all this miſchief in our neighbouring Coun- 
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forgive my anxiety, if while they are trying to miſſea 


a. 


try has been occaſioned. I believe thoſe-Perſons and Soctetirs 
to be as deſpicable in themſ-lves, as their doctrines are perni- 
cious; yet I hope, my Friends and Fellow-Citizens, = will 
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ou by 
Falfchoods and Mit-repreſentations, I with to Et 105 
a few Reflections, which muſt, I think, ſtrike every man of 
common ſenſe and common honeſty, on the prefent ſituation 

of that unhappy Country. TEE 
1 believe thoſe Advocates for the French Revolutions (for, 


as might have been expected, they have not been contented 


with one) will hardly venture to ſhock Britiſh humanity by 


vindicating the Barbarities of the Mob of Paris, though ſome 


of the Newſpapers, known by the name of Oppoſition Pa- 


pers, have publiſhed what they call Apologies and Palliations 


of them. It will be difficult, I think, even at the Old Bai- 


: ley, to find Readers who can excuſe murdering hundreds in 


cold blood, carrying their heads on Pikes, mangling their bo- 
dies, and acting ſuch horrible and beaſtly cruelties as none but 


Cannibals were ever ſuppoſed to practice. Theſe are not the 


Writings, therefore, which any who knows the People of 


Great Britain will think it neceſfary to anſwer. But there are 


ſome men more artful in their attempts to miſlead you; WhO 


blame thoſe Barbarines, but vindicate the Doctrines and Prin- 
ciples by which they have been cauſed, It is of ſuch Princi- 


pa, that a very little reflection on what has paſſed during the 
alt three years in France will, I think, ſufficiently teach us 
to beware. %%‚ͤöÜB— 8 So 

I am no Philoſopher, my Friends; but it ſeems plain enough 


to any man of common underſtanding, that in any country 
that has been clvilized or governed at. all, ſetting up the new 


and ch:merical ſyſtem of the Rights of Men as the rule of 


public conduct, is bidding farewell to any thing like Govern- 


ment or Law, Order, Peace, or Security. In any Society, 
except Government has power, no man can be free; becauſe 
freedom in my neighbour to do me wrong, may be Liberty 
to him, but it is Tyranny to me, Such has been the {tate c. 


France for ſome time paſt : yet they have told us Frances 


free all the time, becauſe the Tyrants that impriſoned, robbed, 
and murdered the people, were not Kings or Nobiliy, but 
were, on the contrary, what they call Sans Culottes, which 


may be tranſlated the Tatterdemallians of Paris, che ver) 


{cum of the earth. 8 
In every Society, except in the very woods of the Savages, 
Property and Rank muſt be unequal, though the happincl 
they afford are more equal, I believe, than we are ſonctin5 

| | 8 nee — | ap? 


1 
apt to imagine, The ſecurity of that happineſs is the * 
oint; if that is taken away, the value of the greatelt and th 
[alt is equally deſtroyed. The only perſons who can then 


have enjoyment in anything, will be thoſe few deſperate and 


abandoned men, who are too idle to have got any property of 
their own, and too worthleſs to have any conſideration for 
their Neighbours or Fellow-Creatures. £ 


When people talk of Equality, which is a word much in 


vogue of late, I am afraid they generally think only of being 
equal to thoſe who are now above them, not of thoſe who are 
now below them becoming equal to themſelves. Depend up- 
on it, the deſire of Levelling will be at leaſt as ſtrong in the 
- lower rank as in any of thoſe above it, If Tradeſmen think 

it fair that they ſhould be equal to Lords, (God knows they 


are generally much happier) their Workmen will themſelves 


be equally entitled to be on a par with them! and the honeſt 
workman who now brings up his family decently and comfort- 
ably on the profits of his labour, does not perhaps reflect, that 
on this new plan of Equality, the ſturdy ruffian who now 


| begs a halfpenny from him at the corner of the ſtreet, may 


chuſe to eat the dinner he has provided for his wife and chil- 


dren, or to knock him down with his crutch, if he refuſes his 


conſent to that propoſal, "The only man who can gain on 
this Plan, is he who has nothing to loſe; and they will pro- 
bably get uppermoſt, who riſk nothing if they ſhould fall. 
Such has been the caſe in France. The Sans Culottes, the 
naked Blackguards, have been in truth the Rulers of that mi- 
ſerable Country. You know that in defiance of the pretend- 
ed Government of the National Aſſembly, theſe worthy gen- 
tlemen took upon them the diſpoſal of the Lives and Proper- 
ties of their Fellow-Citizens, and after having amuſed them- 
ſelves (ſhocking as the word is, J uſe it ſerioutly) with murder 
one day, went about the next, ſtopping every decent perſon 
in the ſtreets, and took from them whatever part of their pro- 
perty or apparel they thought worth taking. The National 
Alſembly wrote high flown Decrees againſt this in vain ; they 
would {ſcarcely indeed wonder at what was a natural conſe- 
quence of the rule of Equality and the Rights of Men, for 
ACK their Philoſophers had written as high flown Decrees be- 
ore, | 175 . 

But, ſay our Reforming Writers and Societies, we do not 
mean in any degree to give birth to ſuch anarchy and diſorder ; 
We mean only to make Government what it ought to be—an 
Inttrument for the Good of the People. So ſaid the firlt Re- 
formers of France, and many of them, I believe, ſaid it ſin- 
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5 
cerely, which is more than my knowledge of ſome of o 
Retormers will allow me to believe of them. But have things 


5 in France turned out as thoſe beſt of the Revolutioniſts ex- 
= pected? Would they not have ſhuddered to think, that ſuch 
= Aſſaſſinations and Maſſacres as have deluged Paris, and ſome 
be, | other Towns in France with blood, could poſſibly happen in 
5 any land where common Reaſon or Humanity exifted ? Such, 
by however, have been the effects of letting looſe, under the idea 
5 of Reformation, a ſpirit of Revolution, and of contempt for 
6 Order and Good (Government. Suffer People once to thake 
. off eſtabliſhed Government, and fanciiul men to propoſe vi- 
11 ſionary theories in its ſtead, and the greateſt injuſtice and miſ- 
3 rule will infallibly enſue. 33 88 
of It is, I fancy, not an eafy matter, even for the wiſeſt and 
1 the moſt virtuous men to make a Government for a Nation. 
'Y mp The old eſtabliſhed Government, which is called the Conſti— 
1 tution, comes on by degrees, as neceſſity requires, and as the 
4 ſituation of the people admits. But if the greateſt Philoſo- 
=_ pher, or a ſet of the greateſt Philoſophers, fit down in their 
44 | ſtudies, without that neccſlity, to invent or to mend a Con- 
Fi ſtitution, it is a thouſand to one they make a bungling piece of 
bl work of it. I am a Plain man, and therefore may be excul- 
= ed a homely Simile: If any of us wifhed to have a Coat 
1 made, I think we ſhould hardly ſay to our neighbour the Tay- 
bf lor, who had ferved us well for many a year, © You are a 
ol Bungfler at your Trade, and I will not employ you any long-— 


er; you follow the old vulgar practice of taking meaſure, 
which I am now too wife to fubmit to; I am to ſend for the 

Profeſſor of Anatomy, who knows how a man is made by 

Nature, and he ſhall cut my coat for me of that perfect pat- 
tern which becomes it.“ I really think the French Philoſo- 
1 phers have acted juſt as ridiculoufly: in the beſt of them this 
FF Was only Folly. and Vanity; in the worlt of them it was 
1 Knavery and Wickednels. . . 
BY | I have lived to ſuch an age, my Friends, as to have had 
time to look about me with ſome obſervation, from which we 
can always judge, if we will not allow ourſelves to be carried 
away by fine words. Tell me, upon recollection, have you 
| often known any of thoſe violent Reformers good for any 
1 thing as a Merchant, a Tradeſman, or a Manufacturer? Was 
1 his buſineſs thriving, his family happy, his ſervants or work— 
men well uſed and comfortable? Or was he not, generally, 
an idle, diſſipated, vapouring fellow, harſh to his wife, neglect- 
fal of his family, a bad paymaſter, and en unſafe dealer? The 
great leaders of the French Mob were, I underſtand, juſt ſuch 
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men as theſe men of fine tongues, but black hearts, whoſe 

rſons nobody regarded, and whole characters every body who 
128 them deſpiſed; men, in ſhort, who newer could be any 
thing during the peace and proſperity of a country, but who 
were likely to be leading men when people were to be led to 
villanies and crimes, Ihe more you know of their friends 
and aſſociates in Britain, the more, I believe, you will diſcover 


that they are of a piece with thoſe in France, in their Charac- 


ters as well as in their doctrines, = 
Mr. Paine and molt of his diſciples, having no property of 
their own to take care of, are the more diſintereſted, no doubt, 
in their great care of yours: it is your money.they with to fave 
by a reform, which, they tell you, will greatly leſſen the pub. 


lic expences, which under the preſent eſtabliſhment, preſs ſo 


hard on the bulk of the people. I might make a ſhort anſwer 


to this, by deſiring them to tell us, if in any of thoſe countries 


where the expences of Government are much ſmaller, there 


is the ſame comfort, the ſame good living, among the bulk of 


the people as in England? The truth ſeems to me to be, that 

in every rich and thriving country, the expences of Government 
mult be greater than in a poor one, becauſe offices will not be 
executed well and honourably, nor will thoſe who hold them, 
have the reſpect that is neceſſary for executing them well, un- 
leſs the ſalaries bear a proportion to the fortunes of the people 
around them. The French.have become great economiſts in 
that way, and have cut down, in their ſhort-hand manner, the 
ſalaries of different offices to a very ſmall proportion of what 
they were. But what ſort of people have they got to fill thoſe 
offices, or how have they been executed? And even in the ſav- 
ing, I am told they have been ſadly diſappointed : according to 
our good old proverb, they have been penny wiſe ard pound 


foolith ; it has coſt them more to repair the ill-done work of 


their new officers, than the higheſt allowance which Engliſh 
liberality would have made for the appointments. 


J have heard ſome of my diſcontented neighbours talk of 


the hardſhip there was, that ſuch and ſuch a great man had ſo 


much a year from the public, while the poor were fo burtnened 


as they are. Now I very much doubt, whether in fact the 
poor contribute any thing to the payment of thoſe great mens? 
falaries. I have had a good deal of experience in thai line, 
and I believe the workman is always paid fur his work ac- 
cording to the rate which his living coſts; and the taxes and 
burthens that his employers pay, are Jaid on the price of what 
they ſell, over and above his wages. It there is a briſk ſale far 
what he works on, he mav get higher wages; if a dull ſale, he 
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tencele(s prifoners, grey-haired old men, and helpleſs women 
worthy employments; and there never was a time when in— 
factures more flouriſhing, or the Country more thriving than 
at preſent. TI triſt it will continue fo, notwithſtanding all the 
proſperity of this country, and are therefore excuſable in point 


_ ealily do) out of the queſtion, | 
find for ourſelves, if we ſhould be ſeduced by thoſe temptcrs 


himſelf did not tempt Job to ſuicide, till he was poor and mi- 
our ſheep, our catile, and our ſtores abound. 
| ſtrain them but the riſk they might run in this world, All 


and hope, which to every good man is the great comſort of his 


| CI | 
will get lower, or he may want work altogether. The rich 
men that live round us make the ſale briſk, and if they have 
their luxuries, we have our profits from them. But as I take 
it, the Rights of Men, the Liberty and Equality we hear ſo 
much about, would ſoon ſet the workmen idle altogether. S0 
I underſtand it has done in Paris; there indeed ſome of them 
have found other trades ; they have become butchess of de- 


and children, In Britain, thanks be to God, we have more 


duſtry was better rewarded, when Trade was briſker, Manu- 


pains our Reformers and Revolutioniſts take ta make it other. 
wiſe. Some of them, we know, have an intereſt againſt the 


of prudence, if they ſet CE and goodneſs (as they can 
ut what apology could we 


to commit a fort of ſelf- murder on our country? Even Satan 


ſearble, and ſick, and naked. Theſe modern Satans have the 
impudence to tempt us to the ſame ſort of crime, when, like 
Job in his firſt ſtate, our ſubſtance is great and increaſing, when 
Vou will obſerve, my friends, that thoſe French philoſo- 
hers whom our reformęrs ſo much admire, had nothing to re- 


belicf of a God and another world they had thrown entirely 
aſide. Are you willing, my friends, to part with this faith 


life, which gives a higher reliſh to his proſperity, a ſtay and a 
reſting place to which ke can flee in e e. Will you not 
ſcruple ſettiug looſe your families, your workmen, your cuſ- 
tomers, and your correſpondents, from the awe of God and 
a good conſcience, and of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments? for the purpoſes of the French toth of Auguit men 
this converſion was, no doubt, well contrived; they had 
overthrown the law and the government ; they had only to 
efface the remaining check, the De.ty, from the minds of their 

followers, and they could then be ſet to any thing. 


. 


I will not, my Friends, do the French Nation ſo much in- 
Juſtice as to ſuppoſe, that this madneſs, and wickedneſs, and 
impiety, are ſpread over the whole, or even any conſiderable 


part of it. I cannot bring myſelf to think fo ill. of any - 


| = 444 

of human beings. But that is juſt the misfortune of fetting 
looſe eſtabliſhed Government. A few deſperate, abandoned 
men will then ſtart up, and impudently call themſelves the 
People. The people, accuſtomed to have Government act 
for them and protect them, will fit ſtill and ſubmit to that 


handfull of Blackguards and Ruffians, and fufer more from 


them in one week than from almoſt the worſt Government in 
a century, Remember /ſop's Fable of the Sheep and the 


Dog. The Sheep complained that the Dog fed ot! the milk 


that ſhould have fattened their Lambs, and that he chaced them 
_ very roughly if at any time they ſtrayed from the fold. J 


never eat Milk,” ſaid the Wolf, „and as I like Freedom 


myſelf, I will not reſtrain yours.“ The Dog was diſmiſſed, 
and the Wolf, inſtead of the milk, eat up the Lambs them- 
ſelves. I think there are none of us fo filly as not to apply 


the moral to thoſe Wolves in Sheep's cloathing, who preach 


up the advantages of Revolutions, and the Expence of Eſta- 
bliſhments. | = RS 1 

It is againſt ſuch men, my Friends, that I wiſh you to be 
on your guard, and to take warning by the ſufferings of our 
Neighbours, how you liſten to their arguments. Were this 


country even in the fituation France was in formerly, (with 
many faults in her Government, we will allow) you fee 


what a dreadful change for the worſe the principles of 
ſuch men might bring upon us. But as we are pro- 
tected in our perſons, ſafe in our property, with our country 
pro perous and flouriſhing, and every opportunity of our proſ- 
pering along with her, many of our equels, riſing to the great- 


eſt wealth and influence, which are open to the loweſt of us 


all, if they have induſtry or abilities to attain them ; while no 
man, however much above us, can do us the ſmalleſt injury 
or injuſtice unpuniſhed; can we think, without abhorrence 
and indignation, of any aiguments that would perſuade us to 
run the riſk of exchanging all thoſ+ bleflings for ſuch ſcenes 
as France has lately witneſſed? I leave it to yourlelves (for I 


am no Orator) to had out words {trong enough tor the Wick- 


edneſs of thoſe who uſe ſuch arguments, or the Folly of thoſe 
who can be miſled by them, 
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Vortman. ee morning, maſter; I am come to tel! 


you I cannot work to-day, _ 
Maſter. Why, John, what is the matter, are you ill? 
FF. No, thank God! but I have made an engagement, 


which I want to go to. 


I. Conſider, John, you have a wife and four children, who 


entirely depend upon you for ſupport; and, if you remain idle 
but one day in the week, you loſe one ſixth part of what is to 


| Jubliſt yon and them, and you wrong your family! 
M. Ah, maſter | what ſignifies a wife and children when 


compared to liberty! It is to meet the friends of liberty that 
I am going; and, when I think of the rights of man, I 


never think of the wrongs of my family. 


M. I find then, John, you are for the new ſyſtem? 
M. Yes, maſter! and ſo would you, had you read Tom 


Paine: he makes it quite clear that we are all born equal, and 


that we ought to have remained fo: and that it is a ſhame to 
have kings and lords amongſt a people who ought to live like 
brethren. „ 18 | p 

M. Indeed, John, I ſeldom read except in my Bible and 
Ledger ; it is ſufficient for me to mind my ſhop, poſt my 
books, and take care of my affairs. On Sunday, which is a 
day of leiſure, I go to church, and am content, without per- 
plexing myſelf with different doctrines, to liſten to the parſon 
of my parith, who recommends me to live in peace, and to 
do as I would be done by. Yet, I own, Mr. Paine's book 


made ſo much noiſe, that, from curioſity, I have read it, and 
J find nothing in it to make me alter my conduct. 


IV. What | 
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V. What, maſter! are you an enemy to the rights of 
man ? 3 : 3 
M. No, John! but I am a friend to the happineſs of man; 
-and I would prevent him from exerciſing rights which are 
njurious to himſelt. Mr. Paine has ſaid, that every age and 
generation are free; but it is not the queſtion, whether they 
may, but whether they ought, in prudence to uſe that free- 
dom; and whether by uling it they will better themſelves ; 
and, that I may be able to judge, let me know, John, of 
what you and your party complain. 5 5 
M. Lord, Maſter! why you know well enough we com- 
plain that ſome are too rich, that others are too poor, that the 
people are taxed to ſupport the expences of the King, and 
that the money we labour for is taken from us, and {quan- 
dered in places and penſions. We dil ke lords: why ſhould 
a man be a lord becauſe his father was? — We diſlike kings: 
why ſhould one man be maſter of ſo many millions, who 
are as good as himſelf : We diſlike the mode of elections: 
why ſhould not every man be entitled to a vote? —In thort, 
proviſions are too high, liberty is too low, aud we would be 
free and equal, as they are in France. * 
M. Ah! John, theſe are numerous complaints and great 
grievances to be ſure; but, that we may perfectly underſtand 
them let us examine them ſeparately. Your firſt complaint is, 
that ſome are too rich, and others too poor. CE 
MM. Why don't you think ſo, maſter? 7 
M. Indeed, John, I do not: and, though there may be 
| ſome exceptions, which under no government can be pre- 
vented, I believe people in general may chooſe whether they 
will be rich or poor. 
V. Why, matter, I chooſe to be rich. E 
M. How, John, you choofe to be rich, when you are 
this very day going to make holiday! You carn, em a 
guinea a week, which, excluding Sundays, is three ſhillings 
and ſixpence a day; and, if in every week you loſe a day, 
you loſe nine pounds two ſhillings a year; this, in fourteen 
years, would make the ſum of one hundred and ninety-two 
pounds, I believe you will confeſs, that, every day you 
make holiday, you ſpend on yourſelf as mich as you miſs 
getting: and thus, in fourtcen years, you might have ſaved 
three hundred and elghty-four pounds. | | 
. Ah, maſter! every body has not the ſame head for 
theſe reckonings that you have. | 
M. Every body, John, has nearly the ſame head, but eyery 
body has not the ſame inclinations to make ule of it, The 
idle 
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idle man, who prefers pleaſure to gain, ſays, it is but one 
day, and but three ſhillings and ſix- pence loſt, The frugal 
man, who prefers gain to pleaſure, ſays, it is an hour, and 
that is three-pence farthing got. The firſt clamours againſt 
0 overnment becauſe he remains poor through his own indo. 
ence and extravagance ; the laſt is contented with it, becauſe 
it ſecures to him the fruits of his induſtry and economy. 

N. To be ſure, maſter, there is ſome truth in that. 
MM. I came up to town, John, juſt as you did. I was the 
ſon of a ſmall farmer, whole condition was little better than 
that of a common labourer. I had learned to read and write at 
a charity-ſchool. I was firſt porter, then clerk, and afterwards 
partner in the houſe I entered into. I am now fifty years of 
age, and am worth thirty thouſand pounds The laws of my | 
country ſecure me in the poſſeſſion of it; the king dare not 
touch a farthing of it; I pay taxes, it is true, and they are 
confiderable; but I pay them as a contribution for the pro- 
tection of the reſt of my property ; heavy as they are, they 
certainly are not beyond the ſtrength of the nation, ſince it 
flourithes under them; nor is my own ſituation ſingular, 
ſince the riſe and condition of my 9 de been and 
are ncarly the ſame. 
M, But certainly, maſter, you would pay leſs taxes if you | 
were not to allow the king a million a year. 

M. A great deal has been ſaid about this million a year; 
but, though the ſum ſounds great, when examined it will not 
be found much; he pays out of it the judges, the foreign am- 
baſſadors, the ſecretaries of ſtate, and other miniſters Waith- 
out theſe no government ever attempted to ſtand, not even the 
new one of France; and, when theſe deductions are made, 
the ſum will not be ſo enormous as you ſuppole, _ 

Inflead of a king, I will ſuppoſe a national aſſembly, as in 
France : the e . ] will fix at ſeven hundred and forty- 
five, as there; and the ſalaries of each at five hundred pounds 

er annum, a ſum in proportion to what 1s allowed in France; 
Thus, John, when we had got rid of monarchy, we ſhould 
{till have near four hundred thouſand pounds to pay, belides 
ſupporting our judges and our miniſters, 

A. But then, matter, if you could ſtrike off the ane! 

M. The penſions, John, are chiefly paid out of the fame 
million; oy how far, John, do you think it would be juſtice 
oer policy to reduce every man to want, who has ſerved his 
country bravely and faithfully, You got drunk, I reraember, 

ohn, when Rodney beat the French; you then thought he 
and his family deſerved every thing ; you now wiſh to "make 


his children beggars, 
W. Hows 


= 
o 


ein 


IN, However, maſter, taking away the titles would do ne 
harm! . 3 | 
M. It might, John; and I am ſure it would do no good. 
In this country, induſtry and frugality are the ſources of every 
thing, and their rewards cannot be too numerous; and why 
ſhowd I be deprived of any diſtinction which accompanies 
thote qualities! | | 
JV. You, maſter! why you are merry, ſurely : you do not 
expect to be made a lord? „ 
M. Certainly I do not, John; but it is not at all impro- 
badle that my children ſhould. I have four ſons; my eldeſt 
J have bred up to my own bulinefs, and I bleſs God that he 
is diligent, ſober, and irvgal : my fecond is at tie Temple, 
and ſtudies the lad; my third is in the army: and my fourth 
is in the navy. It is from ſuch as theſe that lords are made: 
the firſt purſues trade, purchaſes lands, tus fon becomes an 
eſquire, is returned to parliament, and, if he has abilities, 
may juſtly pretend to a peerage. The road of the other is 
more immediate: eloquenve, ſkill, and valour, conduct them 
to eminence in their profeſſions, and they are made lords by 


the ſame means that have promoted the whale houle of peers ; 
| ſuch has been the condition of all; and what has happened to 
them may happen to my children, and might to yours, if, in- 


{ſtead of attending levelling meetings, you would work erery 
day in the week. 


M. Well, matter; but, though, your children may come 
to be lords they can never come to be kings; and 1 do not 
ſee why a particular man, whether he is wiſe or foolith, thould 
be made the maſter of fo many millions ? FEI 

M TI underſtand you, John: you do not ſee any reaſon why 
the crown ſhould be hereditary. J have already told you I do 


not ſtudy politics much, and 1 fancy that is one of the reaſons 


that I have ſucceeded fo well in buſineſs; for two of my 
neighbours, who were thought to underſtand as much of the 
affairs of Europe as moſt men, underitood I find fo lit le of 
their own, that they have become bankrupts, and I am told 


will not pay three thillings in the pound. Yet, though I do 


not ſtudy politics, thoſe who do are fo very induſtrious in com- 
municating their knowledge, that I daily hear ſomething : 
when any of theſe come to buy at my thop, they generally 
turn the diſcourſe that way; and I have learned from them 
that there is but one crown in Europe elective, and that is the 


crown of Poland; and I find that the very people, who have 


appeared moſt zealous for aboliſhing hereditary diſtinctions 
here, have attempted to render the crown hereditary there. 


You 
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You fee, Folia, how one part of their conduct contradicts ay. 
other ; and hence, I conclude, that their principal object is 
to talk to themſelves, or to hear others talk of them. 

Nor is the king either your maſter or mine; he can neither 


make us go here or there, to do this or that: he cannot take 


from us a farthing ; neither he nor his miniſter can encroach 


upon the liberty of the meaneſt Priton ; and, if they do, they 
are ſubject to damages in a court of law. 


I. All this, maſter, is very well; but why ſhould I not 
vote for a member of parliament as well as you 

M. I have already told you, John, that induſtry and eco- 
nomy are in this country the ſource of every thing: it is by 
the firſt alone that a fortune can be made, and it isby the laſt 
alone that it can be kept, Inſtead of working only five days 
in the week, work ſix; and, in fix years, you will have gained 
money enough to purchaſe a vote, if you pleaſe: this privi- 
lege the meaneſt man may ſoon acquire by perſevering in his 


4abours, and the richeſt will loſe it ſhould he be idle and ſpend 

his property. TI ſet out without any thing, and have gut a 
vote; and, ſhould my ſon be an idle fellow and a ipendthrift, 
an ſelling what J leave him, he loſes his vote. 


FF. Then, maſter, from all this, I W you <0 not ap- 
prove of the French revolution? 

4. How often, John, mult I tell you, that I ſeldom. trou- 

ble my head about theſe matters; yet, if you wiſh to know 


my ſentiments, I will tell you them. In the firſt place, I do 
do not think there is any compariſon between France and 
England: there were certainly great grievances in France: 


the.king could ſeize the property and perſon of every man; 


pe could reduce him to beggary, could confine him in priſon, 


and take away his life. Can the king of England do any fuck 
thing? I believe, John, that you would be glad that he were 
to take you up without your offending againlt the laws ; It 
would be a good fortune to you. 

V. Why , to be ſure, maſter, I would make him Pay fauce 


for it. 


M. Then, John, if you would make him pay ſauce for it, 


and he can do you no 1njury without your having the ſame re- 


dreſs againſt him as you could have againſt any of your fel- 
low- ſubjeRts; ; are you not in the eye of the law equal to the 
king? 

V. True, maſter, we are fo in England, but you own it 


was not the caſe in France, and therefore they were certainly 


right in what they did. 


AH. That 1 is a different thing: it does not follow: that, if 
| government 


* 
def ba acted wrong, the people bave acted right: J only 


now this, John, that it appears to me there never was a 
time when there was leſs right in France, and I will give 

u two inſtances of it in what has happened to myſelf. You 
remember that thop-keeper in Paris, who refuſed to pay me, 


about ſeven years ago, for a quantity of hardware that I ſent 


out to him: I went to Paris, you alfo remember, applied to 


one of their courts of Juſtice, and got my money, 


V. To be ſure, malter, it would be very hard if every man 
were not pald his own. 


M. Yes, John : but what has happened ſince.—1 ork out 


another parcel of hardware laſt year, to a perſon at Mareſeilles, 


ho alſo refuſed to pay me ; I went there to oblige him, I 
found there were no longer any courts of juſtice: I found 
that he was become a great patriot, a captain, John, in the 


national guards, and he only laughed at me, and told me, if I 


teized him about money, he would denounce me, as he called 
it, and have me put in priſon. 


M. What, put you in priſon when he owed you money ! 
Why maiter he muſt be a great raſcal indeed! 
M. This was not all, John :—to appear a little ſmart, I 


had carried with me a new coat, with handſome ſteel buttons; 
in this I walked the ſtreets, and was followed by fome boys, 


who began to call out, Ariſtocrat, Ariſtocrat! (a word which 


means an enemy to their conſtitution) ; a mob immediately 


furrounded me, dragged me through the ſtreet, and would 
have hung me on one of the ropes on which they hang their 
lanterns, if, luckily, my banker had not come by, reſcued me 
from their hands, by afluring them that J was in England a- 
great patriot, or what he called a Jacobin. 

JF. Lord, maſter, were not you frightened terribly ? 

M. Certainly I was, John; and FI take care how I ven- 
ture there again. 

V. But, Maſter, the common beute in Fac ſuch as 
myſelf, live ſurely better than they did ? 

M. How fo, John ! manufactures are at an end; and 
when the matter can no longer fell his commodities, he can 
no longer pay the journeymen. 

W. Why, what becomes of them? _ 

M. They, John, as well as all of ſimilar deſcription, ſuch 
as ſervants, labourers, and the lower claſs of manutacturers, 
are obliged to enter into the armies for bread ; they are paid 
fifteen pence a day, but they are paid in paper ; that paper 
they are forced to exchange 7A lite more than half of the com- 


modities that could formerly be purchaſed with money of the 
fame 


1 


fame amount; they march without ſhocs or ſtockings; and 
their neceſſities oblige them to plunder, or exact contributions 
from every country they enter. 
. Why, I thought, maiter, they carried liberty every 
where? 
M. It don't appear ſo, John, from the account that the 
inhabitants of Nice have preſented to the national aſſerably, 


in which they complain that the French have raviſhed their 


wives and daughters, and ſtole their goods: - how ſhould you 
like that, John? 8 

. Faith, maſter, not at all ! | 

7, Nor 1s this the only thing to be dreaded ; the farmer 


and labourer have left their ploughs to preach or fight for re- 
form; the conſequence is that the ground has been uncultivat— 
ed, a famine begins to appear, and all proviſions are double 


theprice of what they were before the revoultion :—how ſhould 


vou like this, John, who complain of the price of things wen 


bread is no dearer than it was ten or twenty years ago? In 
ſhort, John, if the French and their doctrines come here, I 

thall ſhut up my ſhop, and have done with bulinels ; I ſhall 
Face my money where I can moit ſaſely, and even bury it 
under ground, ſooner than lend it to a conſtitution that ſub— 
ſits, as theirs docs, by violence, and where every perſon, who 


is ſuſpected or accuſed oi being an ariftocrat, is diagged to 


gas without any evidence, and is afterwards mailacred by 
2 populace. The French hate always been our encmics ; 
_ if they once enter England, they will not forget to re- 


venge themſcves for the many times we have beaten them by 


fea and by land; nor do I deſire any of their equality, ſiuce, 
as this country now ſtands, I can become by induſtry and 
economy equally rich as. lord, and, While I bchave mylclt 
with propriety, am cquauy indepe ndent as the King. 

W. Right, maſter! and I thank you for explaining all this 
to me; and, inſtead of going to the liberty club, I walk vegrn 
my work; for, I ſhould not IR to feea Frenchman lie with m 
wife, or take the bread out my childrens? n.ouths ; and I now 
fee, that, if I go on as y do, and mind my bulineſs, ] may in 


time de as rich and as happy as you. 


FINIS. 


8 


4 


A WORD OR TWO OF TRUTH, 


Addreſſed to all Loving Engliſhmen, and which goes to the 
good old Tune of « Derry Down.” 


OME hither, dear cdu n, liſten to me, 
I' cure your diſeaſes without bribe, or fee, 


And expoſe the vile tricks of thoſe ſcoundrel French quacks, 


Whoſe noſtrums would make us their porters and hacks, 
Derry down, &c. &c. 


To enſlave us for ages you all know they've tried, 


But as often we've drubb'd them, and pulld down their pride; 


Tir'd out with their old trade before us of running, 


| They'd fain now cajole us with canting and cunning. 


* But i in chis as in t'other they'll find they're miſtaken, 


For I truſt we ſhall ne'er be of God ſo forſaken, 


To give this fair land to ſuch colleagues in evil, 
As that murderer Marat, Tom Stich, and the Devil. 


As for vip'rous Mad Tom, he has long been our foe, 


And is leagued with all Hell to entail on us woe, 
Whole years in his ſoul has the venom been brewing, 
Which he now ſpurts about to accompliſh our ruin. 


He talks of our rights, of our freedom, and good, 
But his aims be aſſur'd are in this underſtood, 
For he only would ſet us together a wrangling, 

That his friends o'er-the water may ſeize us while Jangling, 


The deſigns of their tyrants they ſtill have in view, 
Though. by different methods the end they purſue, 
Conceited, pragmatical, inſolent, vain, 

They can't bear that Britain ſhould rule o'er the main, 


Tom Pain told "BAN once how to ruin our fleet, 
"Tis this which now makes him and Monſieur ſo ſweet, 
But they and their cronies in malice and lin, 


Had belt catch the beaſt e'er they dare ſell his ſkin, 
Bo 


( 16 ) 
He riſes majeſtic—he ſtalks to the ſhore— 
His eyes flaſhing fire—terrific his roar— 


The Lion of England—how old Ocean ſhakes, 
As the ſounds thunder o'er it at which Gallia quakes. 


Our tars are true-hearted, our ſoldiers are brave, 
And who that is Britiſh will e'er be a ſlave, _ 
Aſſiſted by Heav'n in ſo righteous a cauſe, 

We'll die for our King, for our Freedom, and Laws, 


Vnite then, dear friends, and let Freedom impart, 
Firm love of our Country to each honeſt heart, 
Be but true to yourſelves and tho” miriads advance, 
Old England {hall ne'er be a Province ol France. 


Jack, hand here that tankard of nut· brown old {tout, 
Round with it my boys—we'll have more when 'tis out; 
Oh curſe all French cut-throats, ſtill, {ll let us fing. 
While with Liberty bleſt—So all health to the King. 


John Bull at his Monarch may now and then grumble, 
ut will never permit baſe Seducers to Mumble, 
Like man and wife, when they; jar, 'tis but Peace to reſtore, 
And far better to love, than they e'cr did before. 


Under him and hin father we've Aouriſh 'd Dy fought, 
And we'll act my boys as true Engliſhmen ought, _ 
Our girls and our children ſhall chuckle around us, 

For with God on our ſide the hole earth cant confound us. 


The French ſeem to ſcorn him, but to us he's dear, 
And while that is the caſe, we have nothing to fear, 
In peace then and honour may Britons {till ſing, 


And bleſs their Good God, their Old Laws, their Old King . 


God bleſs . and fave him, and grant that he ſil, 
May the agent be here of thy mercitul will, 
Our birthright to guard, our rue rights to maintain, 


—— Oh bleſs him, and bleſs him, and bleſs him again. 
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An ANTIDOTE. 
5 | AGAINST 


FRENCH POLITICS 
A® a plain Engliſhman, who am not aſhamed to che- 
CA. riſh a partiality for my own country, I cannot help 
being heartily diſguſted with the extravagant praiſes which 
have been beſtowed upon Frenchmen and their politics. 
We have not been uſed to think ſo highly of them as a 
nation, and have always flattered ourſelves that we ranked 
much above them in every ſolid accompliſhment that can 
give conſequence to a people. As to generolity of heart 
and elevation of ſentiment, we leave them at an immea- 
ſurable diſtance behind us. To them the contrary quali- 
ties have been generally aſcribed. Rapacity and faithleſſ- 
neſs appear upon the tecords of hiſtory as e 
em. 
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them. A frivolous levity of character is the natural 
growth of France. It was the object of ridicule to our 
fathers; and our very children ſtigmatize the vain and 
cringing coxcomb by the name of a Frenchman. I ſhall 
perhaps be.told, that thele are antiquated or childiſh pre- 
judices, which the liberal-minded Engliſhman ought to re- 
nounce. But before he renounces them, ſhould he not 
inquire, whether they have been well-founded ? The 
mere trick of words ought never to be taken in exchange 
for ſubſtantial and uſeful truths. The word liberality has 
been of late ſo crammed upon us, and ſo much abuſed by 
thoſe who have it moſt in their mouths, that it is hard to 
ſay what it is to be liberal. But ſo far one may ſay, that 
it is to be more than liberal to call evil good, and good 
evil; to ſurrender every idea and every motion to be 
moulded by theſe dictators in politics; and to make our 
minds like a glaſs mirror, that ſhall obſequiouſly reflect 
whatever they may pleaſe to preſent before it. 
But theſe prejudices with reſpect to our neighbours are 
uſeful, and therefore cannot with prudence be diſcarded by 
us: for, what is it that has animated our ſoldiers and ſai- 
lors in wars with the French, when fighting againſt great 
odds, but a firmneſs of ſou] as unyielding as their native 
oaks, and an undebauched partiality for their country? They 
thought themſelves ſuperior in the dignifying virtues that 
deſerved to be victorious; and the very conſciouſneſs en- 
ſured them victory. For my part, I never with to ſee the 
day when theſe prejudices (if they are ſo to be called) 
ſhall loſe their hold upon an Engliſh heart; for if this ho- 
neſt pride, this ſterling patriotiſm, ſhould ever crouch to 
the cold maxims of free-thinking Reformiers, we muſt bid 
an eternal farewel to that enviable importance we now 
have in the ſcale of Europe, and even to our national in- 
dependence. You may therefore very fairly, my country- 
men, ſuſpe& the ſoundneſs of their hearts or their under- 
ſtandings, if they are Engliſhmen, who are ſtudious to re- 
commend French modes of thinking in religion and poli— 
tics; and if they are Frenchmen, you may yet more abſo- 
Jutely conclude, that they labour to propagate their opi- 
nions among you for the worſt of purpoſes. The doing 
of good to us without any left-handed view, was ever fo 
rare a quality among them, that you cannot but queſtion 
the integrity of their motives when they profeſs to do 121 


A 
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It is a remark which no one has yet conteſted, that 
nations have their character; and it may be added, that 
this character is often preſerved for ages, and through va- 
rious revolutipns. While we are ſtunned, therefore, by 
the praiſes laviſhed upon the people of France, let the ſtill 
ſmall voice of Hiſtory be permitted to ſpeak. We there 
learn, that even Antiquity noted thoſe blemiſhes, which, 
if we are not quite infatuated, are ſtill to be diſcerned 


- 


in their character, 85 — 
In a conſpiracy which ſome profligate and needy men 
of Rome had plotted againſt their country, the French 
nation was applied to for . of the fuction, as being 
notoriouſſy fond of changes and tumults, The great Czlar 
frequently reproves their levity, and unſteadinels of prin- 
ciple; as alſo does a Roman poet of the ſame age. The 
paſſage in his works, which expreſſes it, had been appro- 
priated to another people; but one honeſt Frenchman who 
wrote notes upon the author owns that the character bet- 
ter agrees with the Gauliſh (i. e. the French) nation, who 
were ever inconſtant, faithleſs, lovers of change. The 
great orator of thoſe days repreſents them as an impious, 
faithleſs people, natural enemies to all religion, and with- 
out any notion of the ſanctity of an oath. This general 
opinion of their impiety among the antients, originated 
from a ſtory which, with very few variations, might be 
told with truth of thoſe who now inhabit that country, 
It is related that they iſſued forth from their native terri- 
tories in great numbers, deſolating and murdering where- 
ever they came. Allured by the richneſs of the Greek 
Temples, they diſregarded the reputed ſanctity of places for 
the ſake of rioting in plunder ; their leader obſerving with 
irreligious mockery to his followers, “ that the Gods had 
© no need of wealth, and that they ſhould therefore give 
© it to men who knew how to ule it better.” - Is not this 
exactly the language of French Reformers, who have not 
left the ſacred utenſils of a Chriſtian Altar unviolated by 
facrilege and robbery ? Errors and abuſes in religion ma 
exiſt ; but they who begin to correct by ridiculing and 
trampling upon all religion, can neither be acceptable to 
God nor benefaRors to men. | 
As we deſcend to the Jatter and more regular accounts 
of their hiſtorical character, we find ambition and perfidy 
almoſt univerſally prevailing in their councils. It is be- 
lieved that their beſt and greateft ſovereign, Henry IV. 
"3 ME 
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had conceived a project of reducing the different States of 


Europe into one great Empire, and making Paris the feat 


of government; and that nothing but his untimely death 


prevented the attempt. The deſtre of conqueſt, and ag- 
_ grandizing themſelves at the expence of their neighbours, 
appeared yet more flagrant in a ſucceeding reign. A mil- 


lion of lives was ſacrificed in the ſiruggle to chaſtiſe their 


inſolence; and had not William checked, and Marlbo— 
rough, with ſuperior ſkill and good fortune, humbled 
them by his victories, we, with other nations, might at 


this day have been the tributaries of France, We all of us 


remember too well, and even feel the effects of her late un- 
provoked outrage againſt the faith cf treaties, in our un- 
happy conteſt with the American Colonies, Whatever 
opinions might be at home reſpecting the diſpute, there 
can be but one reſpecting the juſtice of her interference. 
Before the French declared themſelves the allies of Ame- 


rica, the rejoicings at Paris over our loſſes were unbounded; 


and after the ſurrender of Burgovne, they joined moſt cor- 
dially in adding to our diſtreſſes, and, like ungenerous 


cowards, attacked us when fallen. But the day of re- 


compence was not far diſtant; and the intoxicating 
draughts of liberty which they then took in, have ſince 
been the poiton of thouſands, - 1 

And is this a people, my countrymen, that you can be 
brought ſo eaſily to admire, ſo as to admit them to your 


confidence and counſels? When nearly 2000 years have 
rolled away, and have uniformly found them marked 


with the ſame traits of character, can you be ſo credu- 
lous as to ſuppoſe that the laſt Revolution in their Go— 
vernment has wrought a total Revolution of Principle ? 
Are you ſure that they have rooted from their hearts thoſe 


ambitious ideas which have fo often embroiled the peace 


of Europe, and which they hypocritically affect to charge 
upon their ſovereigns? Their conduct even now ſtrongly 
indicates a deſign to make their neighbours the devoted 
ſlaves of the.many-headcd idol they have ſet up, their new- 
fangled Republic; and the project of their Henry IV. 


 alte-dy mentioned, has again been agitated, and fondly: 


deemed by theſe organizers of States to be more than ever 
practieable. Wheie then would be England, the ſeat of 
empire and the nurſe of heroes? Swallowed up by the in- 
latiate twaw of this Republican Monſter. 
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& Time war, when it was praiſe and boaſt enough 
& In ev'ry clime, and travel where we might, 
That we were born her children; praiſe enough 
& To fill the ambition of a private man, 
«© That Chatham's language was his mother's tongue, 
« And Wolfe's great NE ACA with his own,” 


But theſe honoured names, once ſo tremendous to a 
Frenchman's ear, with all the ſacred trophies which adorn 


the ark of our Conſtitution, and all the ineſtimable inte- 
reſts of an independent people, we are called upon to of- 
fer up at the unhallowed {lirine of foreign Patriotiſm, 

But if we admit that the French have not formed any 
ſuch plan (for what have they hitherto formed that is con- 
ft ſtent?) yet their intrigues with the diſaffected of other 


countries prove, that there is nothing honeſt in their de- 


ſigns; for all good men deteſt an alliance with traitors, and 


do not like to ſully the purity of their own intentions with 
the foulneſs of theirs. It is but too plain that their un- 


wearied induſtry to propagate doctrines which tend to 
alienate the affections of the governed from their gover- 
nors, is exerted with this treacherous view, that they may 
either triumph in the weakneſs of their neighbours; or, 
that if they themſelves ſhould prove unfucceſsful in the 
eſtabliſhment of their own political ſchemes, others may 
be made equally wretched with themſelves. 

What can we ſay of men who call themſelves En- 
gliſhmen and Chriſtians, but who aſſociate and form con— 
federacies With thoſe that are enemies to England and 
to Chriſtianity ; ; and who are ready to cry out with thoſe 
children of Edom, « Down with them, down with them, 


Geyen to the ground?“ If theſe men have fold themſelves 


D 
to be the underlings of French fanaticiſm and villainy, it is 


a depravity Which can be only cured by the whol-fomme ſe- 


verity of law and juſtice, In all ſocieties, however 
equitably governed, we are prefented with this melancholy 


truth, that ſome men are always to be found who turn 
with diſguſt from the general concord of affection and 


duty. 

Pride of heart is apt to meet. with diſappointment, and 
diſappointment begets diſaffection. The progreſs is bur 
too eaſy and too common. But tell us, ye wiſeſt of poli- 
tical dreamers, what Government can prevent or ſatisfy 


the claims of all ſuch : 7 | 
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There are ſome, again, of fo unfortunate a temper, as 
to be then moſt diſeontented when laid upon the lap of 
caſe and ſecurity. Alarms and tumults, maſſacres and 
Tapine, are ſights and ſounds at which they can ſmile, 
God forbid hae we ſhould have a Marat or Robertſpierre 
among us! But they who can defend the horrid ſcenes of 
murder at which thoſe men preſided, are not far from tho 
guilt of their crimes; and (I ihudder while I fay it) an 


Engliſh preſs has been employed to vindicate thoſe butch- 
ers of their fellow-citizens. The human heart too often 
impoſes upon itſelf, and rarely knows the extent of its 
_ own iniquity, The ſunſhine of occaſion calls forth the 


adder, and that „“ craves wary walking.” The wicked 


Hazael, when told by the Man of God of the cruelties, 


the devaſtation and murders he would afterwards commit, 
ſaid, with ſome ſurprize, “ What, is thy ſervant a dog, 
e that he ſhould do this great ching!“ He thought him- 


ſelf hardly capable of ſuch wickedneſs; but it was be- 
cauſe e had not yet given its impulſe to his im- 


petuous pathons, What indeed is not to be apprehended, 
when we hear thoſe who ſhould be miniſters of peace and 


good- -will exclaim, like the revengeful Zanga in the 


o!00my effuſion of his ſou], © I like this rocking of the 
« battlements; 1 ardently figh for the deſtruction of 


© ſtates and kingdoms, that my own opinions may reign 


„% triumphant.” 

Are theſe my ee the miniſtering ſpirits of 
Dina Wo, or, Are they not the inſtruments of hell- 
born diſcord, who can never be gratifigd but by univerſal 
bloodſhed and ruin? Yet to theſe, aud ſuch as theſe, un- 
der the ſpecious idea of Reform, you are invited, nay al- 


moſt compelled by never-ccaling ſolicitations, to ſubmit 


the diſpoſal of your property, your liberty, your lives. 
1 believe we are all convinced that'it is not the lopping 
off a feu decayed branches, but the cuttins, duwn root and 
branch ; that it is not Reform but Kuin which is the ob- 
ject of their Aﬀociations, It is time, thecetore, for honeſt 
men to make a fand, while they have any ground to 
tread on, againſt all Invader of our preſen! quict, and all 
conſpirators againſt our future ſafety, It not only con- 
ccrns thoſe who love their King and their Conſtitution, 
and thoſe who are in power and opulenc*, but all who 


love to live ſecure from violence and protected by an im- 


partial 
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partial adminiſtration of juſtice, to reſent their inſidious 
deſigns with becoming indignation. 
Ak theſe ſlavith echocs of French Revolutions, what 3 
we are to imitate? It is true, that nation ejected the evil 
ſpirit of deſpotiſm; but it has returned, and finding the 
manſion of the State ſwept and garniſhed, has taken ſeven 
other ſpirits more wicked than himſelf to dwell in it. They 
demoliſhed the Baſtile, but have raiſed another more dreary 
and formidable for the unhappy man and his family, whole 
greateſt offence ſeems to be that he was born to a throne, 
57 the bye, it excites one's contempt, as well as deteſta- 
tion, to read the laboured cruelties of ſpeech and the 
pretty turns of phraſe in which they paint their rancorous 
hatred of regal power. They built a Conſtitution, * a 
monument forſouth of human wiſdom;“ but that no 
veſtiges of wiſdom might be left to reproach them, they 
pulled it down. Their National Aſſembly was depoſed; 
| the reign of equality began; and, that nothing might re- 
* main like virtue and unlike ene they crowded their 
_ priſons with the victims of ſuſpicion and envy. The 
ruffian hands of violence were let Jooſ2 to murder and de- 
ſtroy; beauty and innocence were dragged forth, ſtabbed, 
and trampled upon. But ſpare me the recital of dreds of 
horror which poſterity will wiſh to have had eraſed from 
the annals of the human race. Yet theſe lawleſs inquiſi- 
tors, ſo deeply drenched in blood, ſtill live. Their ar- 
mics are victorious, and their national repreſentation is re- 
newed ; yet theſe monſters live unpuniſhed, partake in 
their public councils, and even threaten to repeat their 
outrages. In the mean time, the iniquity of ſo black a 
complexion i is permitted to walk at large, and to boaſt of 
its crimes ; their National Convention purſues with un- 
relenting ſeverity the fearful emigrant, whoſe only guilt is, 
that he ſought for an aſylum in a forcign land, at an hour 
of univerſal diſmay and danger; at an hour when they 
themſelves acknowledge the magiſtracy was unable to pro- 
tect the lives of unoffending citizens. 

Such, my countrymen, is the preſent precarious ſitua— 
tion, and ſuch the injuſtice and inhumanity of a people 
which our Engliſh Jacobins proſtitute their time and ho- 
neſty. to defend. Through ſuch a field of blood theſe 
wrong-headed guides would lead us in queſt of a ſhadow, 

which never was realized on earth, nor will be in heaven, 
But indeed they know not what they aim at themſelves z 
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they exalted into perfection the firſt change which the 
French made in their government, hut that was undone 3 


and yet our very obſequious patriots have new praiſes to 


beſtow upon every ſucceeding change which vanity and 
violence can effect. Yet the truth is, that any thing but 


an eftabliſhed form of government, or any form but that 


under which they live, they are ready to eſpouſe. If 
their ableſt reaſoners have ſhifted their ground ſo often, 
what have their converts to truſt to? The only point to 


which all their views ſeem ſteadily directed, is to demo- 


liſh what their anceſtors have done. Do you aſſiſt us 


to pull down (they fay), and then leave it to us to re- 


build when, and bow, we think proper. You ſee, my 
ce friends, how fearleſsly our neighbours upon the conti- 
ce nent have de{troyed their rotten manſion: we cannot 
& ſay that they have raiſed another, becauſe the builders 
© have been quarrelling, and cutting throats; but we 


cc have no doubt they will, as we know their integrity 


ce and capacity. We have learned under them, and they 


will ſupply us with workmen, if we like it. And as 
<< we have learned, we want an opportunity to ſhew you 
<« a ſpecimen of our art. This ſtructure of ours has un- 
d oubtedly been much admired, becauſe it has been 


built in a good ſtyle, and well proportioned according. 
c to the rules of maſonty; but of what uſe are thoſe co- 
„ lumns, architrave, and cornice? A plain front will do 
„ juſt as well; and as thoſe are :nequalitizs, we hate them. 
« The ftructure is indeed tolerably firm; but what of 
ce that? The greater glory it will be to mak e it a ruin.— 
« Come on then, all ye whoſe towering aims have been at 
any time blaſted by the frown of authority; all ye 
% whoſe bankiupt fortunes cannot be repaired but by 
« ſpoiling the induſtrious; all ye whom profligacy and 
« jidleneſs have rendered obnoxious to the regular ex- 
<< ertions of juſtice ; and all ye whoſe ſouls by nature are 
like the troub'ed ſea, and cannot reſt, come forward to 


c a work ſo ſuited to your tempers and. your hopes, But 


% we need not invite you; you are already enliſted in the 
% cauſe by y ur own: paſſions, or deſperate circumſtances. 


„ We therefore next addrels ourſelves to the more nume- 


e rous claſſes of ſociety, the buſy trader, the toiling me- 
„ chanic, &c.; and as ſome have not the leifure, and 
others want the ability to detect our ſchemes, we will 
e dazzle them by our pretenſions to ſuperior e 

1 An 


1 
4e and by noting a | few rourhnelſes which the chiſſel of 
„ the ordinary workman might indeed poliſh away, we 
« will try to convince them that the whole building is 
e unfit to ſtand in this age of thorough Reform,” 

But the ways and artifices by which the preachers of ſe- 
dition labour to ſteal upon the credulity of their country- 
men, and to diffuſe diſſatisfaction into boſoms that hi- 
therto knew nothing but content, it is not in my power to. 
enumerate; much leſs am I able to expoſe them as the 
deſerve. But a few plain truths, which difintereſted: ſo- 


berneſs may very well urge, will meet, I hope, with 


enough of unſeduced hearts to give them admittance tg 
their ſerious conlideration. 

1. Perſons who dictate to the minds of a people the ne- 
ceſſity of a Reform, or Change, ought to be exempt from 
all ſuſpicions that they are inſtigated to it by telt-intereſt, 
_ diſappointment, or other improper motives. If their cha- 
racters do not ſtand perfectly Gear of ſuſpicion on theſe 
points, they are undoubtedly to be diſtruſted. 


2. If Reformers purſue crooked ways and uſe undue in- 8 
fluence to effect their purpoſe, that purpoſe cannot be an 


honeſt one. If they ſay it is for conſcience- ſake that they 


are ſo zealous, the people may be informed, that conſci- 


ence has been, and may be again, the 9 for the 


worſt of crimes: and the. beſt proof of their veracity is, 


that they have not been equally zealous in {upplying the 
real wants of their poor neighbours, 
3. The people are told that they are unhappy and op- 
pretied, But the people once thought otherwiſe, Will 
any one therefore admire the integrity and bencvolence of 
men who are aſſiduous in- inculcating thoughts that per- 
plex their minds and ſour their affections? Would it not 
have been more charitable, and certainly more true, to 
have told them, that, however humble be their condition, 


they are protected as much as the higheſt from oppreſſion 


and wrong; that the country to which they belong is re- 
vered abroad, and proſpercus and opulent; that the taxes 


which our unfortunate quarrel with our Colonies, cn- 


couraged by a faction at home, had aggrayated, had 


been, and would ſtill more be, leſſened? It cannot be an 
honeſt zea] that conceals impor:ant and comfortable truths 


it cannot be patriotiſm which is anxious to buiſt the bands, 
vi union between fellow citizens of ſuch a country. 


4. Re 
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4. Reſiſtance is held to be ſometimes neceſſary; ; but the 
time of neceſſity i is a dreadfu] one, and can but rarely hap- 


pen; nor is it to be left to a diſcontented few to decide 


upon, whoſe diſcontents can be aſcribed to no very ho- 
nourable cauſes. If we admit the principles which our 


preſent advocates for reſiſtance procced upon, there never 


can be union under any form of Government. If we gere 


to be governed at all, it is the firſt, great duty to obey. 
Wichout it, we are as looſe particles of ſand, the ſport of 


every wind that blows. While the laws by which we are 
overned remain unviolated, and are uncorruptly admi- 
niſtered, there can be no cauſe for violating the rule of 


| abedicuce; They who know not how to obey, are the 


leaſt fitted to govern, How unſafe therefore would it 


be to make them the depoſitaries of power who are turbu- 


lent and intemperate in the ſtation allotted to them 
. He who is urged to make any . exchange of 


what he has for what he has not, will do well to con- 


fider, whether the afual- poffemon of a real good is not 
preferable to the: yncertain proſpect of fomething, which 


he only imagines from report to be better. But the ex- 
change which an Engliſhman would make, if he bartered 


the preſent Conſtitution of his country for another, which 
a mad philoſophy has planned, but never yet conſtructed, 
would be infinitely more hazardous. He would loſe the 
firſt without being able to ſecure any thing in lieu of it. 
and what would he not loſe beſide by atrempting the ex- 


change? He would loſe his innocence, his peace, and his 


ſecurity ;' he muſt imbrue his hands in the blood of his 
neighbours and countrymen, and moſt probably leave 
wretchedneſs and diicord as the only inheritance to his 
enden.. 

6. The French cannot be competent judges i in our caſc, 
Their portion was ſlavery; which if they were willing to 
exchange for any thing elle, it was no wonder. To ſuch 


zudges therefore, if there is any ſpark of that independent 
tpirit which was wont to animate the boſom of an Engliſh- 


man, we ſhall not ſubmit our cauſe; we ſhall hear with de- 
teſtation their offers of interference; we ſhall ſuffer no fo- 
reign power to give law to Erglhth councils, 

Look well then, ye Reformers and Revolutionifts, to the 
meaſures you are purſuing. Talk no more of French in- 


fallibility in politics: It is no more to be admitted than 


the Popiſh in religion. Engliſhmen are not to be dra- 
| | N goongd 


1 
gooned into their political faith. In the moment of 
phrenzy, deeds may be done which Humanity and Rea- 
ſon will afterwards behold with horror. Whatever may 
be your own principles, you will have to confederate with 
the natural enemies of your country, with the enemies of 
peace and good order at home, with the profligate and 
"needy, with robbers, incendiaries, and murderers, whom 
the juſtice of their country now confines from committing 
further outfages upon ſociety, 5 


5 
f 
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PICTURE of TRUE and FALSE LIBERTY : 
ADDRESSED TO THE 
'UNDERSTANDINGSand FEELINGSof BRITONS. 


My hanefl, worthy Countrymen, 5 
AM your fincere friend and wellwiſher; I am an ad- 
I mirer of that true courage which is nowhere to be 
found in ſuch perfection as among ourſelves. Let not 
this noble courage ever become a ſnare to you, There are 
many men going about now-a-days, who envy your hap- 
pineſs, and tremble at your ſtrength, and therefore they 
try to make you wretched, and to make you weak, by ſow- 
ing diſſenſions among you; telling you to ſtand up againſt 
your Governors, and to fight for your Liberties, If you 
meet with any of theſe Miſchief-Makers, tell them, that 
you ARE ALREADY IN POSSESSION of better Freedom 
than they can give you. Liberty is the PREROGATIVE of 
Britons—anD LIBERTY YOU HAVE. There is no nation 
upon earth that has ſo much Liberty. The French have 
not, I am ſure. I know of no Liberty they enjoy, but the 
Liberty of running about as they pleaſe, naked and bare- 
foot, without proper food, or proper employment—the ' 
Liberty of cutting each other's throats like a gang of Sa- 
vages—the Liberty of ſetting up a number of cruel oppreſ- 
ſors, who will not let them call their ſouls their own 
(telling them they are free all the while), inſtead of being 
governed, like us, by a good and gracious King, who is 
a Father to his Subjects, N N i 
The 


E * 1 


The paar unfortunate people in France dare not ſpea k 
ane word that their tyranis do not approve. They dare not 
go to church, and ſay their prayers, They dare not do 
an act of common charity to a fellow- creature, if that fel- 
low-creature fears Gon and honours the os es this 
- Linerty F: 5: , 

TPhouſands of poor Frenchmen are now without the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life, being obliged to bruiſe CABRBAGE- 
LEAVES and BRAN together, to make a kind of paſte inſtead 

of bread, that their hunger may be a little ſatisfied; and 
of this miſerable food they have not a ſufficiency. In one 
part of the country a Labourer can only earn ſeven-pence 
 hulfþenny a-day, where bread of a coarſe ſour kind colts F1v g- 
PENCE a-pound—fſo that he can only earn a pound and a 
half of bread for his family from morning to night—while 
the pooreſt Hngliſbnan can earn from nine to ten pounds 
of pure wheaten bread eyery day, at the preſent price 
of a quartern loaf—aye, and get a pint of beer into the 
bargain, But the diſtrefled Frenchmen roam about in par- 
tics of hundreds and thouſands, like a troop of famiſhed 
wolves, and have neither food nor fuel. They mean no 
harm, poor fouls, ſceking nothing but relief for their mi- 
{-rics—and relief they are likely to have! for their new 
Rulers have. lent a . detachment of ſoldiers to knock 
them all on the head, as an intallible remedy againſt hun- 
ger. Nay, a ſtory is T0 (but J hope that is too bud to 
be true) that one poor woman in France actually devoured 
her own infant a few days ago, for want of any provi- 
ſions. Is his happineſs? From ſuch happineſs Heaven 
preſerve us! Yet this is what the new Reformers wiſh to 
make my =, Countrymen partake of. The French can- 
not bear to ſce how much happier you are off than they 
are, aud therefore they try to bring you into trouble. 

T ney will pretend to tell you, that all men ſnould be 
raual, And do you anſwer them, that 1T 18 or P03s3- 
Bk. I will tell you a jtory, to prove how impoſlible it is 
to bring their Equality (as they cali it) to bear. 

A neighbour ot mine had three fons—and when he died, 
he left his money to be divided between them, ſhare and 
ſhare alike: Theſe three brothers, therefore, were upon 
an equal footing for a ſhort time. But mark what hap- 
pened. Th: eldeſt ſon was a wild good for- nothing young 
man—he drank hard, ard was fond of gaming and riotous 
Lving, and at the end of ine firſt hy he bad ſpent all his 

| mone)'s 
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money, and was without a farthing in the world, The 
ſecond ſon was not badly inclined, but he had a lazinel(s in 
his diſpoſition, that prevented him from working much— 
and at the end of the year he had juſt one half of the mo- 
ney that he ſet out with. The youngeſt ſon was a diligent 

careful youth—he never kept bad company, never drank 
more than did him good, but laboured induſttiouſly to rite 
in the world, His property, therefore, was increaſed very 
conſiderably when the twelvemonth was out—and in time 
he became a great merchant, and is now one of the firſt 
peoplesin London. Now at the year's end, where was 
the Equality? If we had all the ſame property to begin 
with, we ſhould very (Lon be in different ſituations again. 
How many rich men become poor by their own extrava— 
gance! How many poor men become rich by their own 
induſtry] _ . e 

And even if this were not the caſe if we were all to con- 
tinue equal—what would be the conſequence ? Why every 
man mult make his own ſhoes, and black them when he 
has done—for who would do this for him? He mult ſweep 
his own chimnies—maxe and mend his own kettles—grind 
his own corn (if he can get it) into flour, and bake that 
flour into bread—cure himlclf when fick—and ſet his own 
bones, if he happens to break them. You will ſay he can- 
not do this. Then he muſt e'en die, and take his chance 
for burial, Chriſtian burial he would have NONE. French 
Equality would fain baniſh all Chriſtianity from the world. 
For what right has one man to the ſervices of another, but 
that which ariſes from a natural and neceſfary IN EUA“ 
LITY ? The rich man gives his money to the poor—'he 
poor man gives his labour to the rich - and all the while 
enjoys as much real happineſs, and health, and liberty, 
and comfort, as the greateſt lord upon earth, - 

My Countrymen, if you have a deſire to riſe in the 
world, believe me that robbery, riot, and milchicf, is not 
the way to obtain your purpoſe. Try to rife by your own 
virtue and induſiry. Be honeii—be diligent—oe careful — 
be peaceabje— tun a deaf ear to the enemies of the RING, the 
CHURCH, and ihe CoxnSTITUTiION, and do not leave the plain 
wholeſome Roasr BEEF of OLD ENGLAND for the mea- 
ere unſubſtantial diet of theſe political French Cooks, 

It may plcaſe Gop to make you caſy in your circum- 
ftances—if not, he can give you contented and caſy minds. 
Truſt in him, and he will never caſt you off, He will be- 

me A | | i {tow 
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ſtow on you whatever is for your good —and if he keep: 
ou back from worldly riches and honours, he will yen 
leſs his ſervants with peace and tranquillity here, and 
hereafter exalt you to his own right hand in heaven, where 
the rich and the poor will meet together, as children of the 


| fame father. | 


I now bid my brave Countrymen farewel—beſeeching, 


them to remember the words of Solomon, who was a far 


wiſer man than any of theſe new-fangled Reformers. 
« My fon, fear thou the Lord and the King, and med- 
*« dle not with them that are given to change. 
8 remain, in the ſincerity of my heart, your's, 
1 A TRUE-BoRN ENGLISHMAN, 


London, Dec. 13. 192. 
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THE RIGHTS OF MEN: 
4 NEW BALLAD. 


TJ HIS World is an odd ſort of place, 
As, no doubt, you have often been told 
One and all will allow it's the caſe, 
For 'tis known both to young and to old: 
But of all the ſtrange freaks and vagaries 
Times paſt had the fortune to know, 
None ſurely ſo ſtrange and fo rare is, 
As what Modern wi'e ones can ſhow. 


7 


Mankind have now jogg'd on together, 

"Tis ſaid for near ſix thouſand years; 
But yet they have not known each other, 

As no very plainly appears, - 
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So (for fear we ſhould ſill go on blindiy) 

With new Philoſophical lights, _ 

Maſter Paine and his pupils moſt kindly "IS . 
Have promiſed to ſet us to rights. 


Firſt Thomas declares we're all equal, X LY | 
Not an atom of diff'rence between us; | | 
That is, if you mark but the ſeque], 
An old maid's as handſome as Venus, 
Each man knows as much as his neighbour, 
And juft the ſame portion of brains; 
So the Scholar may well ſpare his labour, 
For what can he get by his pains? | 


For ſtrength or of mind or of body, 
We are all made exactly the ſame, 
And you ſurely muſt pals for a noddy, 
So charming a truth to difclzim, 
About Nature ne*er puzzle your head, 
She's an old faſhion'd dame, I affure you ; 
3 Her cauſe too ſhe never can plead 
: With your new philoſophical Jury. 


TT. Then, about Rights of Men, there's no doubt 
| Mankind have done nothing but blunder ; 

Such rights too at laſt are found out, 
That you'll {tare both your eyes out with wonder, 
But beware, Ientreat, how you doubt them, 

Or theſe wiſe ones preſume to controul ; 

For if you ſhould happen to flout them, 

Away gocs your head on a pole. 


If you have a thouſand or hundred, 
And I have but ten pounds a-year, 
I've a right you ſhould quickly be plunder'd, 
Elſe how can we equal appear? 
So get what you will, 'tis in vain, 
Your children will never come near it, 
For the State will be at you again, 
And will ſwear 'tis a right they ſhould ſhare it, 


As for Kings, they are all uſcleſs lumber ; 
Each man to himſelf is a Kin 

do there ſoon will be Kings _ of number, 
And then we n be quite the thing. 


1 | 


Each too has a right to produce 

| Tren laws, as he thinks he may need 'em 3 
So then to be ſure he's a gooſe, 

If he does not get plenty of freedom ! 


Nay, for L. berty, pleaſure, or eaſe, 
No man has his own proper ſhare on't, 
If he cannot do juſt what he pleaſe, 
Without fear of a Juſtice's warrant. 
Titles too are now grown out of vogue, 
For titles are badges of hangur ;— 
And where each by rightis a rozue, 
Of diſtinction pray who'd be an owner? 


Then as for Religion, theſe wits 
Have left us in darkneſs at preſent ; 
Tho' perhaps when the ſeaſon befits, 
We ſhall have ſomeching wonderous pleaſant. 
But of this you at leaſt may be ſure, 
_ *Twill be nothing that's found in the Bible, 
Such ſtuff they can never endure, 
For to them tis completely a Libel. 


Now tell me, good people, ſincerely, 
Did you &er know fo charming a ſcheme ? 
If our ſenſes did not fee it clearly, 

Pray ſhould we not think it a dream ? 
Search Infidels, Heathens, and Turks, 
Newgate, Bedlam, again and again, 
But, believe me, you 711 ge'er match the works 
Of the pupils of wile Thomas Paine. 


* 


But for ne, I ſhall fee! ſomewhat y 
Of equalling ſuch clever fellows, 
For fear they ſhould raiſe me too high, « 
And bring me, perchance, to the gallows! 
And as for their light, I muſt own, 
To accept it I can t be fo civil, 
Since, perhaps, when my buſineſs is done, 
It may light me at laſt to the Devil! 
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OUR attention has, doubtleſs, been led to a publi- 
cation called “ The Rights of Man;” and an 
Engliſhman muſt have a wonderful propenſity to confound 
his friends and his foes, who does not diſcover in that work 
a ſteady anddeliberate plan to ſap and undermine the happi- 
neſs and proſperity of Great Britain, It appears that Mr. 
PAINE has not only been long actuated by, but that he 
formerly gloried in avowing an implacable animoſity and 
rooted hatred to this country; and that not merely to its 
| Government, but to its interefts, its welfare, its national 
character, its national honour, its commercial and naval 


* A conſiderable part of this Tra& i is taken from a © PROTEST. 
AGAINST T. ParNE's RIGHTS OF MAN, by J. Bow E, Elq.” and 
the © ANNALS of AGRICULTURE by A. YounG, Eiq.” 


greatneſs, 


reatneſs. In violation of his natural allegiance (bein 
dorn a Britiſh ſubje&), he ſtrained every nerve to increaſe 

the animoſity ſubſiſting between the mother-country and 
her colonies, and to prevent any accommodation from 
taking place. His pen was conſtantly employed during 
the American war in widening the breach which all good 

Engliſhmen ſincerely deplored ; and in promoting that 
final ſeparation between England and America, which 
was then conſidered as an event the moſt fatal that could 

poſſibly happen to the former country, Since that period, 
the unexpected, the unexampled, the daily-increafing 
proſperity of Great Britain; the harmony, the loyalty, 
and the happineſs of its inhabitants, furniſhed a diſap- 

pointment too ſevere to be endured with any degree of 
compoſure, Theſe were ſcenes which harrowed up the 
ſoul of the envious and malignant Fiend, who, like his 
progeniter, bent his courſe to this Paradiſe of the Globe, 

_ eager to en that felicity which it was not in his nature 
either to partake of or endure. © 

But the good ſenſe of the Engliſh people is no more to 
de deluded by artifice than their vigour is to be vanquiſhed 
by force, They are not to be perſuaded to part with the 

ſubſtance for the ſhadow. They can diſtinguiſh between 
the ſincere and honeſt advice of rational friends, and the 
| wily enſnaring addreſſes of inſidious foes. They can de- 
tect treachery, and defeat malice. They are not ſo ſhort- 
ſighted as to believe, that in 1792 the man would counſel 
them to their good, who a few years before was labouring 
at their deſtruction. And ſenſible that under the friendly 
influence of their moſt excellent Conſtitution, and of the hap- 
pieſt poſſible form of Government, they not only enjoy the 
greateſt degree of perſonal freedom, as well as of perſonal 
ſecurity, that can exiſt in ſociety, but have alſo riſen, within 
tre ſhort ſpace of eight years, from penury to affluence, and 
from deep and accumulated diftreſs to great and unex- 
ampled proſperity ; rejoiced alſo that the fruits of theſe 
great and manifold advantages have already begun to appear 
in an alleviation of their burthens, they are not to be 
induced to ſtop the career of their greatneſs, and to re - 
plunge into a ſtate of confuſion and calamity, worſe even 
than that from which they have ſo happily emerged. 

The fearful events which are at preſent paſſing in France, 
with a rapidity of miſchief that ſurpaſſes equally all that 
hiſtory has to offer, or fancy to conceive, afford a ſpectacle 
mereſting to every man whs poſſeſſes proper TY ; and to 


(2) 


none more than to FARMERS. The quarrel now raging 


in that once flouriſhing kingdom, is not between liberty 
and tyranny, or between protecting and oppreſlive ſyſtems 


of government; it is, on the contrary, collected to a2 
ange point It is alone a queſtion of property It is 4 
trial at arms, whether thoſe who have nothing ſhall not ſeize 


and poſſeſs the property of thoſe who have ſomething. A 
dreadful queſtion—a horrid ſtruggle—which can never end 
but in the equal and univerſal ruin of ALL; in which 
he who gains by the loſs of his neighbour, gains but to 


Joſe, in his turn, to ſome ſturdier robber; till riot and 
confuſton render property but the ſignal of invaſion, and 


poverty the beſt ſhield againſt the attacks and tyranny of 
the mob. 1 . 


Te watch-word, from one end of France to the other, 


is EQUALITY ; they join liberty with it, as mounte- 


banks annex a favourite epithet to the noſtrum, whoſe only 


object is the money in the pockets of the credulous. But 


after all rank, title, nobility, and diſtinction have been 
| aboliſhed, what do they mean by equality? The word is 


_ abſurd if it attaches not to property, for there can be no 
_ equality while one man is rich and another poor. 

There is information which can be relied on, that the 
| farmers whoſe occupations are large, on compariſon with 
the general ſize of farms, are under the moſt abominable 
oppreſſion. An arbitrary and deſpotic mob obliges them to 
ſell their products at a fixed price, ſetting the valuation of 


all proviſions at the rates agreeable to their pleaſure ; and 


has, in innumerable inſtances, taken the corn brought ta 
market at no price at all. To avoid this injuſtice, the 
farmers have abſtained from appearing in the markets; and 


ſuch a conduct has been puniſhed by fine, impriſonment, 


and forfeiture; and decrees have even been paſſed for theft 
expulſion, and dividing their farms among ſuch as have 
choſen to ſeize them. In the levying of taxes, the moſt 
abominable tranſactions have diſgraced the kingdom. 
While the proprietors of a few acres, who everywhere 
form the majority of each municipality, eſcape all taxation, 
they are vigilant in forcing every man of more conſiderable 


aſſeſſed and levied by parochial vote, at aſſemblies, to 


www Ee TIE oo 


property to pay to the laſt farthing : and as all taxes ,are | 


which all reſort, the men without property order every | 
ching at will, and have various ways much more effective 
| SS {or 
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for the diviſion of property, than the moſt direct levelling 
principle could ſuggeſt. „ 
Let the farmers of this kingdom repreſent to themſelves 
a picture of - what their ſituation would be, if their 
labourers, their ſervants, and the paupers whom they ſup— 
port by poor-rates, were all armed, and in poſſeſſion of the 
veſtry, voting not only the money to be raiſed by rates, 
but the diviſion of it among themſelves ; decreeing what 
the price of all the farmers' products ſhould be; what wages 
| ſhould be paid to ſervants ; and what pay to labourers, 
Under ſuch a ſyſtem of Government I beg to aſk, What 
| ſecurity would remain for a ſingle ſhilling in the pockets 
of thoſe who are at preſent in a ſtate of eaſe and com- 
petence ? and, Whether ſuch a ſtate of tyranny would not 
be worſe than that of the moſt determined deſpotiſm at 

pretepntin Europe re ont; Lo 
TIheſe facts are ſtated as having taken place in France: 
to ſay that they have everywhere taken place would be an 
exaggeration; but the power is, throughout the kingdom, 
in the hands of the multitude; and after knowing the uſe that 
has been made of that power, in ſo many ſtriking inſtan- 
ces, it may, in all truth of argument, be aſked, Whether 
the principle of ſuch exceſſes be not admitted and profeſſed 
the inſtant the power of a kingdom is lodged in any hands 
but thoſe that have ſome property in it? . 

From what has all the abominations practiſing in France 
ariſen? The queſtion is anſwered in a few words: From 
the laws being ſubmitted to the will, and the power being 
lodged in the hands of the Mob ; from thoſe fine-ſpun 
ſpeculations of the Rights of Man” being carried into 
effect, on which the late tranſactions in France are the beſt 
comment, and the moſt ſatisfactory reply. _ 

I revere the manly ſpirit and underſtanding to be found 
in my countrymen of the loweſt order. Their generous 
hearts, I truſt, would abhor the idea of imbruing their 
hands in the blood of women ;—of cowardly butchering 
_ thoſe unfortunate men who had it not in their power to re- 
Aft *, That ſyſtem of daſtardly aſlaſſination which was 

„„ | ſuggeſted 


* The horrid tranſactions of the 24 and zd of September are here 
adverted to; on which many of the Queen's female attendants, and 
ſeveral thouſand helpleſs and unreſiſting perſons, were maſſacred, with 
+ circumſtances of the moſt ſavage barbarity. The Princeſs de Lamballs 
after having ſuffered every inſult that a French mob could offer, and 
which deceacy forbids to enumerate, was beheaded. DuRiNG T Wo 

ee | DAYS 


E 


ſuggeſted by the Jacobins in France, would, I truſt, meet 
with little encouragement in this country. But popular 


tyranny is a catching phrenzy, and the moſt dreadful dif- 


orders muſt enſue, where all the property of ſociety is at 


the mercy of thoſe who poſſeſs nothing. Attack and plun- 
der will ſurely follow power in ſuch hands. And I would 


live in Turkey rather than in England, if the wid and 
prepoſterous propoſitions founded on the Rights of 


Man” were to become effective in this kingdom. In other 
words, I have property; and I do not chooſe to live where 


the firſt beggar l meet may, the ſabre in one hand, and 


the Rights of Man in the other, demand a ſhare of that 


which a good government tells me is my own. 


That there were many reſpectable men in this country 


who wiſhed well to the Conſtitution of France, as eſtabliſn- 
ed in 1789, is not to be doubted; and theſe perſons aſſert, 


with reſpect to the power being put in the hands of the 


people, So far would we have gone and no farther ;”” but 


they forget, that by going ſo far they have given the power 


from their own hands, and have themſelves made for 
_ outrage and diſorder, an inlet, which they have no longer 
power to cloſe. But if theſe men may be excuſed for an 
error in judgment, let it not for a moment be imagined 


that there is any thing reſpectable in the levellers, your 


idolaters of the“ Rights of Man,” whoſe principles are 


not a jot better than thoſe of highwaymen and houſe- 
breakers ; for the object of both is EQUALIZING PROPERTY, 


The farmers ſhould never forget, that the ſame principle 
which attacks a property of 10,000l, a-year, becauſe it is 


too large relatively to other properties, attacks alſo a farm 
of 20901. a-year for the ſame reaſon ; nay, of gol. a-year, 
becauſe that alſo is large, when compared with the property 
of thoſe who have little, ; „5% 0 
It is curious enough to compare the original French Decla- 
ration of Rights, and the ſubſcquent practice of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly. It is there aſſerted, that no man can be 


DAYS her mangled body was dragged through the ſtreets of Paris! In 
fact, the ſhocking brutality which diſtinguiſhed that period, will make 
French Liberty and French Humanity proverbially diſguſtful to the 
lateſt poſterity. | | _ 
When accounts of thele enormitics were read in the porter-houſes in 
London, trequenicd by the lower order of the people, burſts of gene- 
rous indignation, and abhorrence of French Cruelty and Cowardice, 
iſſued from the lips of the auditors, demonlirative of the Engliſh manly 
ſpirit, and which did honour both to their hearts and underſtandings. 


; A 3 | accuſed, 
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accuſed, arręſted, or detained, except in caſes determined by the 
law, and according to the forms which the law bas preſcribed. 

Such is the letter; what is the practice? On complaints 
from Niort againſt ſome counter-revolutioniſts, ſeized by 

a mob thirſting for their blood, but who wiſhed to have 
the flimſy cloak of a ſemblance of juſtice, the NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY decreed, „ that all the criminal tribunals of 
the kingdom ſhould try, without appeal, all crimes com. 
mitted againſt the revolution.“ And in order to indulge 
the ſame thirſt at Paris, which was not with all its murders 
ſatiated, they decreed the removal of the criminals from Or- 
Jeans to Paris, that is, from the legally-eſtabliſhed judica- 
ture, where there was a chance of juſtice, to an illegal one, 
where there was no ſuch chance; and they did this 
in conſequence of the moſt brutal and inſulting addreſſes 
from the deputation of the coinmons of Paris, 5 
The Declaration ſays, that mo man can be puniſbed but in 

virtue of a law 1 ne and promulgated prior to the offence, 
and legally applied. But the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY decreed, 
that Tobedience to their orders, in the Colonies, * ſhall be 
regarded as high treaſon, and thoſe who ſhall render them- 
ſelyes guilty hall be ſent to France to be tried according 
ene --- 9 
Tu he liberty of the preſs was provided for in the Declara- 
tion. Such was the theory. The practice was, ſilencing all 
that were not 8 papers, and beheading the authors. 

Purſue the Declaration of Rights through every article, 
and it will be found that there is not one, regiſtered as an 
impreſcriptible right of man, that has not been violated 
under circumſtances of the muſt odious and abominable 
cruelty. FCC ot 1 N 
An Engliſhman is proud of the idea of his houſe being 
his caſtle; ſee the practice of Jacobin government in this 
reſpect: „ Decreedy that the municipalities are authorized 
to ſearch the houſes of all perſons for arms, and to take 
an account of horſes and carriages applicable to the war;“ 
and ſoon after their abſolute ſeizure decreed. This was 
ſounding the alarm bell in order to give up the houſes of 
all the gentlemen in the kingdom to the plunder of an arm- 
ed rabble : and this act of tyranny, by the Legiſlature itſelf, 

If we are aſked what apology the tyrants of Paris have ta 
make for their actions, their anſwer is STATE FXPEDIENCY; 
which an Engliſh reformer calls the «Fpring ¶ bell. 

On whatever ſubject, ſcience, or enquiry, practice is the 
only comment, there is no other teſt, When that prince 
of zncengiaries, PAINE, reviewing a train of his Fare: 

| | Als 


N 
aſks with an air of triumph after each, Would not this bed 
good tbing? This furey would be a good thing! In like man- 
ner, taking up the French Declaration of the“ Rights of 
Man,” there is hardly an article to be found, to which the 
ſame writer, and a hundred others, would not annex the 
' ſame queſtion, I not this good © Can you deny this? But when 
we come to eſtimate theſe trees of goodly appearance by 
the fruit they have produced, we ſhall find—The right of 
reſiſtance againſt oppreſſion— became the p wer to appreſs c 
The right to liberty —crammed every priſon on ſuſp cion : The 
right to ſecurity—fixed it at the point of the pite: The right 
to property---was the ſignal of plunder : and the right to 
life--became the power to cut throats, ARE THESE GOOD 
THINGS? If declarations of rights and governments 
founded on them are really good, the reſult muſt be good 
alſo. But theſe, my brother farmers, are the good things 
in practice, that flow in a direct line from the good things 
of French theory. „ . 
A gentleman in his late publication talks of temperate 
reformation, and of pointing the zeal of the people to a moderate 
correction of grievances ; as if it was poſſible, after rouſing, 
by inflammatory publications, the mobbiſh ſpirit, that you 
could draw the line of moderation, beyond which the popu- 
lace ſhould not paſs. Yeu want to corre& grievances by 
| means of the people; who, with power to effect the purpoſe, 
| muſt have power to do much more. If they have that pow- 
er, will they uſe it? GO TO PARIS FOR THE 
| ANSWER. EE . FE 
| Power in the hands of A MOB has ruined France, 
And the queſtion in England is, Whether the farmers and 
land- proprietors ſhall preſerve their property ſecure, by one 
and all conſidering the ſyſtem with the horror it merits ? or 
ſhall, by doubt and heſitation, unite with the enzmies of 
public peace, and hazard all that we poſſeſs at preſent ? 
Give us our Rights, is an expreſſion which has been uſed 
with ſingular emphaſis. 'T'he reply once proper, was an ab- 
frac reaſoning on the nature of thoſe rights: we have now 
ſomething much ſurer to direct our judgments; and can 
anſwer with ſtrict reference to the fects that govern the 
queſtion, “ You have your rights; you are in the poſſeſ- 
| ton of every right that is conſiſtent with fatety to the life 
and property of others.--- To give you more will endanger 
| doth.---To give you much more will infallibly deſtroy 
tem, and eventually yourſelves, You have, therefore, 
3 A 4 | i 


your happine 


685 


hts, for you have all that are conſiſtent with 
553 and thoſe who ASSOCIATE to gain more, 
teek, by means which they know to be the high-road to 
confuſion, to ſeize what is Nor their right at the expence 
of crimes ſimilar to thoſe that have deſtroyed one of the 
firſt kingdoms in the world.” Ro Fn, 
There is in this country, and J glory in the recolleQion, 


ALL your ri 


2 ſpirit of attention to the labouring part of the communi- 
ty far beyond what is the caſe in any other kingdom in the 


world, The heart and the purſe of the employer is never 


Hut againſt the diſtreſſes of his induſtrious labourer. The 


liberality of the affluent hath in every quarter provided 


5 hoſpitals for the diſeaſed in mind and body ; ſchools for the 


ignorant and untutored; and bread for thoſe who are not 
able to earn it themſelves. The peaſantry in England, 
when honeſt and induſtrious, are the happieſt upon the 
face of the earth. And long may they continue fo! But 
adieu to every thing like peace and pleaſure, if once the 


levelling principles of Mr, Pains become the object of 
their deſire. Such a ſyſtem, like a peſtilential vapour, WII 
bring diſeaſe, idleneſs, and diſcontent, with all their train 
of miſchief along with it. Difſetished with his own con- 


dition, and envious of his neighbour's proſperity, the now 
induſtrious labourer veill loſe all thoſe ſweet conſolations 
which flow from a con ſciouſneſs of having done his duty, and 
from the aſſurance of receiving his reward—that happy 
ſtate of honeſt contentment, which in point of real happi- 


neſs leaves him little to regret in the condition of the firſt 
among mankind! _ | | 


For the curſe of theſe principles of equality is, that they 


never can allow tranquillity to be the inheritance of a peo- 
ple. Suppoſing it poſſible for a country infeſted with ſuch 
doctrines to be well governed, ſuch good government wil! 


infallibly generate wealth and inequality ; and by confe- 
quence the neceflity of new civil wars and confuſion 
to reſtore the equality which would forever tend to vari- 
ation. Thus, under ſuch ßne-ſpun principles, peace would 
never inhabit tranquillity would be baniſhed, even by the 
merits, ſuppuling there were any, of the ſyſtem; and new 
arrangements of property would be periodically to make, at 


5 the caprice and tyranny of thoſe who, poſleſſing nothing, 


would look to confuſion as their ſupport, and to anarchy 


as their birth-right. 


Traders and manufacturers, of every deſcription, although 
their ſuſferings in popular inſurrections are generally very 
75 | 5 ſevere, 


& 


CTY I 


ſevere, can frequently convert their wealth into money, 
and fly with it on paper wings wherever property remains 
ſecure; bu: the farmer is chained to a ſpot. His property 


is inveſted in the foil he cultivates ;---he has no power of 


movement; --he muſt abide the beating of the ſtorm, be it 
pitileſs as it may,---To him, therefore, the new-fangled 


doctrines of equality ought to appear in all their native de- 
formity ; for they are doctrines that tend directly to his de- 
| ſtruction, and from whoſe peſtilential influence he cannot fly. 


I have given you a plain ſtatement of facts, at this time 
peculiarly intereſting, as all engines are at work to make 
you fall in love with anarchy, turbulence, and ſedition. I 
hope every one who has the ſpirit and underſtanding of a 


man, will ſet his face againſt thoſe poiſoners of the public 
mind, thoſe inſidious earwigs, who would creep into and 


corrupt that which they cannot openly ſubdue. Let thoſe 
who are fond of French politics and French government, 


tranſport themſelves to France, like their friend PAINE, 


and there hatch their treaſons againſt their native land. 
If they are fond of ſcenes of horror * and diſtreſs, they 
may there indulge their propenſities to the utmoſt. A 
tinrſt of blood, at which ſavages would bluſh, and from 
v hich infulted humanity ſtarts back appalled; their trade and 
manufacturers annihilated ; their agriculture cramped and 
fettered ; honour, religion, and honeſty trampled under foot, 
It for theſe, we are to diſmiſs our love to the King, our re- 


verence for the Conſtitution and Laws, our proſperity, liber 
ty, and happineſs, —avert from Britons, oh! merciful. 
heaven | the wretched infatuation. Teach them to know 


and to feel the genuineneſs of the bleſſings which diſtin- 
guiſh this happy land. Free that land from the cla- 
mours of the ſeditious, the murmurs of the diſcontented, 


and the ſecret as well as open deſigns of wicked and un- 


principled men, To this prayer whoever has the love of 
his country warm at his heart, will fervently, and with all 
his ſpirit, ſay Amen. 5 EE 


M. Louvet aſſerted in the National Aſſembly, and his aſſertion was 
not contracicted, that no leſs than 28,000 perſons have been maſſacred, 
with ſcarcely the refpite of a moment to commend their fouls to heaven! 
Of theſe, much the greater part had no crime whatever laid to their charge z 
and to the reft, except a generous woncern and attachment to the fallen 
fortunes and depreſſed condition of their king, little could be objected. 
Will it be believed, that ſuch a wanton effuſion of blood—luch a horrid 
prodigality of the lives of human creatures, ſhould, among the repub. 
hcans and levellers, find advocates, if not to commend, at leaſt to palli- 
ate and excuſe !11__ | 
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Was clerk to Mr, Capias, who was agent to Serjeant Mag- 


8 
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MEMBERS. 
or ͤ THE 


VARIOUS BOX-CLUBS awy BENEFIT 


' SOCIETIES is GREAT BRITAIN, 
B STRAP BODKIN, STAYMAKER. 


| Nas having had the advantage of much ſchool learn- 
| 


ing, I am afraid I ſhall not be able to expreſs my- 
If quite ſo well, or make myſelf fo clearly underſtood by 


you, as I could wiſh ; but, at the ſame time, having the 


intereſt of my fellow-tradeſmen and mechanics much at 


' heart, I ſhall uſe my beſt endeavours to be ſerviceable to 


my fellow-cilizenss _. „ 
Te Box Club to which I have belonged theſe twenty 
years, was inſtituted for relieving our ſick brethren, bury- 


ing thoſe that died, and giving ſupport to their widows 
and children. We went on ee, well, our meetings 
y 


were numeroufly attended, our weekly ſubſcriptions regu- 


larly paid, and we wereenabled to fulhl all the good inten- 
tions for which we aſſembled; and when I was Steward, 
which was but two years back, we had ſeveral hundred 
pounds in the Bank. I had (during the time that I was 
in office) laid a plan before our Society, to pay a ſmall 
| ſum monthly (independent of the Club ſubſcription), and 


draw it out every Chriitmas ; and it was found of great uſe 


to many of the Members, and made them very comfortable 


at that ſeaſon. Our affairs were in this flouriſhing ſtate ; 
peace, harmony, and innocent mirth, reigned at our meet- 
ings. If a Member was noiſy or abuſive, we blacked his 
face ; if profane and quarrelſome, we fined him; and if 
turbulent, obſcene, and notoriouſly bad, we expelled him 
(though that has happened but once fince I have belonged 
to the Club). I ſhould have remarked, that our Landlord 
always brought up the Daily Advertiſer at our meetings, 


which one of the Members read, and, except when Colo- 


nel (l've forgot his name) came among us during the 


Weſtminſter Election, and took the chair, I ſcarcely had 
ever heard any political topics (I think they are called) 


ſtarted in the Society, Things were in this agreeable 
Gtuation when Mr. Dott, who wrote for Mr. Brief, who 


Re 


1 
pie, who belonged to the Conſtitutional Society, came 


having any Lawyers in the Club; becauſe at our laſt Bean- 
feaſt, at the Three Hats, two of theſe gentry; Tangle and 
Snare, ſomehow or other were invited, and contrived to ſet 
Trowel and Horſeſhoe together by the ears, and then ad- 
viſed them to have an action of aſſault and battery (as they 


to no purpoſe ; Dott was elected, and ſoon after began to 


caſh was depoſited in the Bank; nay, hinted he ſuſpected 


uneaſineſs among the Members by theſe inſinuations, an 

| rendered the. Society out of humour with each other, he 
| took great pains to point out the inconvenience of the houſe 
in which we had ſo long afſembled ; the neglect of the 


out of their places, and 2 the houſe to one more 
| faſhionable, as he called it. He now propoſed allowing 


| our Meetings ; and they being generally the friends of 
| Dott, and complaining of every perſon and thing that 


promote diſcontent and ill-humour among us. Thus, b 


that fall upon the poor, the vaſt profits of maſters, and the 
lowneſs of journeymen's wages, dinned continually in our 
ears, we were rendered ſo uneaſy in our ſituations, that we 
began to neglect our buſineſs, and agreed to meet every 
night ; when, inſtead of ſpending three-pence halfpenny, 
we ran up a reckoning which our pay (even if we had 
worked our full time) could not afford. The friends of 
Dott adviſed us, that the only way to bring our maſters to 


to ſtrike. It was next propoled that Dott ſhould be made 


tended for the relief of ſickneſs, age, and decent inter- 
ment, ſhould be employed in the maintenance of juch re- 
fractory journeymen as negleQed their buſineſs, till the 

could do what they called“ bringing their maſters to 


among us, though ſeveral of the old Members objected to 


call'd it), which laid one of the combatants in a jail, and 
nearly ruined the other. I reminded the Club of this, but 


take the management of affairs into his own hands —He 
doubted the legality of our Meetings - thought we were 
not ſafe with reſpe& to the Truſtees in whole names our 


the ſecurity of the Bank itſelf, When he had cauſed much 


| ſervants, and incivility of the Landlord, who was not 
thought by Mr. Dott to be ſufficiently reſpectful; then 
forming a party, he turned the Committee and Stewards 


perſons under the deſcription of Viſiting Members to attend 


was not exactly to»their opinions, were always ſure to 


having the knavery and rapacity of the great, the burthens 


| 
: 
| 
| 
4 
[ 
| 


reaſon was, to go to our different ſhopmates and defire them 


Secretary, and that the money in our Box, which was in- 


reaſon? 
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reaſon.” But when neceflity drove aller to comply 
with their demand, it afforded no occaſion for exultation ; 

as many Mcivbers were (by numbers of hands coming in 
from the country) driven entirely out of bread, and obliged 
to ſubliſt upon the tund of the Box: Our Club, though 
more numerous, was now neither fo ſaciable or uſeful as it 
had been formerly ; our money, which the old Members 
had hoarde with ſo much care againſt a rainy day, Was 
hourly decreaſing. | 
Mr. Dott next thought proper to bring books to the 
Club, which I think they called“ The Rights of Man,” 
and as they were at a ſmall price, we were perſuaded to 
Purchaſe them, from a notion that they taught people to live 

without labour. For my part, I. can't jay | liked their 
maxims, for they ſeemed to me to be written to lead us plain 
people aſtroy : For, ſays I to mylelf, this Miſter Paine 
ſeems to wiſh for a change of Government; but why, as 
we have for ſome years enjoyed the bleſſings of peace, as 
trade has increaſed, and is daily increaſing, as all things 
| have for a long time gone on ſmoothly and proſpetouſſy, 
and as the greateſt part of our grievances are in the brains 
and hearts of wicked and deſigning people, why ſhould we 
with to change our preſent happy fituation ! I'm ſure, 
as tor myſelf and all my neighbouis who have a little pro- 
perty to loſe, we dread a change, and are determined to 
preſerve it; as it is the opinion of much wifer heads than 
mine that this Miſter Paine, and a ſet of needy wretches 
that he is connected with, only want to make a general 
ſcramble, that they may have an opportunity to catch what 
they can. 

Our Se cretary, Mr. Dott, next propoſed that the name 
of the Club thould be altered to that of a Convention; the 
ſtrangers that viii.ed us of a Wedneſday night were now 
called Delegates; if a Member 8 himſelf he became 

an Emigrant; ; if it was thought proper to fine one, he was 
brought before the "I'ribuna]z to the benches they gave the 
name of Sections; the lower end of the table was called 
the Bar; our weekly contributions a Revenue; and my- | 
felt the 25 Devant Preſident. Defects had been diſcover- 
ed in our Articles; ſo, to crown the whole, nine of our 
Members were directed to frame a new Conſtitution. 
Such is our preſent ſituation; we are continually forming 
ichemes for the Public Good, and bave propoicd a method 
for the payment of the National Debt, leſſening the "Taxes, 


aud regulating the Civil Lift. But whatever good we may 
do 


— 
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do to the Public in general, I am ſure our private affairs 


have gone on miſerably; for by. neglecting our buſineſs, 
ſpending our own money, and waſting that of the Box 


(which ſhould have been reſerved for the hour of ſickneſs 


or adverſity), many of my acquaintance who uſed to be 


ſatisfied with their ſtations, and by their induſtry maintained 
their wives and families comfortably, have, ſince they be- 
gan to talk of Liberty and Equality, Ariſtocrates and De- 


mocrates, and twenty other hard words which I never heard 
of before, been obliged to part with their goods to appeaſe 


their landlords; their clothes to ſupply themſelves with 
victuals, or rather drink (for 1 always remarked that the 
greateſt politicians among us were the greateſt drunkards); : 


8 * 0 
their children have been ſent to the workhouſe; and their 


wives (from the contagion of bad example) have become as 
negligent as themſelves; and very frequently more ſerious 


conſequences have enſued from their political profligacy. 


Let us, therefore, my-worthy fellow-cicizens, avoid the 


_ evils I have above ſtated, by paying no attention whatever 
to the counſels of thoſe incendiaries who endeavour to 
| poiſon and deprave the public mind by whiſpering treaſon 


and diſloyalty to the Members of your different Societies. 


Let us venerate the Government from which our fathers 


and fathers? fathers derived ſecurity and happineſs. Let 
us pay that reſpect to the Monarch to which ue is entitled 
both by his virtues and ſituation. Let us treat our ſupe— 


riors with deference and eſteem as long as they direct their 


influence to the ſervice, and not to the oppreſſion of their 


inferiors. Let us coniider our religious opinions (to what- 


ever ſect we may belong) to have their foundation in obe- 


dience to the Divine commands, ſubmiſkon to the laws of 


our country, peace, charity, and love toward each oiner, 
and there is no doubt but that the many bleſſings we de- 
rive from our Conſtitution will ſtill continue to be the eny 
of other nations, in ſpight of the endeavours of concealed 
incendiaries, or thoſe that avow themſelves the authors of 
ſchemes which they know are impracticable, and which, 
if they could be carried into execution, would be only pro- 
ductive of that confuſion it ſeems to be the firit wiſh of their 
hearts to promote, — That we may avoid the ſnare that is 
laid for us, is, es 
My worthy Fellow-Citizens, 

The ſincere Prayer of 

Four Friend and Servant, 

SIRAP BUDEIN, 
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FRENCH KINDNESS. 
E French, Brother Engliſhmen, would fain per- 


ſuade us to alter our form of Government, and 
imitate them in trampling under foot both the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion, and thoſe laws which we have hitherto been proud 
of. Before we hearken to their advice, let us try to recol- 
lect ſome one inſtance of their former good will to our 
nation; ſome benefit which may tempt us to truſt them. 
Let us begin with our Revolution in 1688. The French 
did their utmoſt then, by open war and private machination, 
to entail upon us popery and ſlavery. They ſent an army to 
Ireland; they paid aſſaſſins to murder King William in 
England; and when they received an account of his bein 
killed (though a falſe one), they illuminated the windows 
of Paris for joy. V 
In the year 1745, the French, after ſtirring up a ſet of 
brave miſtaken Scotſmen to rebel againſt King George 
the Second, meanly left them in the lurch, and contented 
themſelves with terrifying the old men and women of Lon- 
don with threats of burning and plundering their city, 
Very lately, did not theſe very French excite the people 
of North America to revolt againſt Great Britain? and 
did not theſe very French join in the war with their whole 
force againſt us, altho* they had perſuaded our Ambaſſador to 
believe that they meant us nothing but true friendſhip ? 
Ah! my countrymen, be on your guard againſt every 
thing which France, our ancient, conſtant, and perfidi- 
ous enemy, may ofter under pretence of its being for our 


| good, | 
' JOHN BULL. 


—_ * * * F — 


FRENCH HUMANITY. 
I TOLD you in my firſt letter to beware of advice from 


the French, as they never yet had ſhewn to Great 
Britain any other diſpoſition than that of doing to her 
every milchief they could, 8 OE 
I now warn you to avoid follewing French examples. 
They have none to ſhew but ſpecimens of Blood, Rapine, 
and Murder, You ſhall hear a little of their deeds and 


66 


in telling the tale I will only conſult their own writers. 
In 1418, a faction among the people of Paris maſſacred all 
of the oppoſite faction; above twenty thouſand perſons were 
ſtabbed or ſmothered, among whom were more than five 
thouſand women. ” „ 

In 1572, ſeventy thouſand proteſtants were murdered on 
St. Bartholomew's day in Paris and the diſtrids around it. 
And during the firſt twenty years of one of the French 

_ eivil wars, Fromenteau, one of their own writers, affirms, 
that ſeven hundred and ſixty-five thouſand perſons were 
lain, twelve thouſand three hundred women were raviſhed, 
nine Cities and two hundred and fifty villages burnt by 
this elegant humane nation. „ 5 
Let the forlorn deplorable Emigrants from France, 
thronging every ſtreet in London, and dependent on your 
charity for every morſel of bread they eat, deſcribe to you 
the horrors of laſt September. The priſons forced ! the 
guilty and the innocent involved in one ſlaughter! Women, 
after having been cruelly murdered, carried naked on poles 
through the ſtreets of Paris! ; NV 
Ah! my friends and countrymen, ſhall ſuch examples 
be followed by the mild and generous inhabitants of Eng- 
land, who in all their civil wars were never accuſed of a 
ſingle maſſacre; and who, altho' deluded to much miſchief 
by a mad Fanatic in 1780, ſpilt not a ſingle drop of human 
blood ig the midſt of the moſt intemperate riot ! 


JOHN BULL. 


TH E 


HAPPY MAN, 


1 N 1 "II" 


A NEW $ONG. 


1 HAVE been married theſe dozen long years, 
And happily liv'd with my Dolly; 

T leave to the Great all the national cares, 

Nor trouble my head with ſuch folly ; | | 
I mind my own bus'neſs, and earn my own bread,  _. 
My wages are paid, and my children are fed, 
And ſafe on my ſhoulders I'll keep my own head, 

_ Neighbours, mind this, and be quiet. 
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When my day's work is done, to the alehouſe I fly, 
And there J hear all the fine chatter, 
A deal about Freedom, and Equality, 
And ſuch like nonſenſical matter; 
Tom Paine's Rights of Man! what are thoſe Rights 
| to me! 3 | | 
| To do what is right, I am ſure IJ am free; 
5 . I want to hurt no man, no man can hurt me, 
8 Neighbours, mind this, and be quiet, 
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i | 
i I think that they all want to be at the top, 
18 Who make about Freedom this ſputter ; 
But if o' er the milk the cream did not pop, 
Ho could we get any good butter? 
I'll keep to my work, and rejoice in my ftate, 
We can't all go foremoſt &en through the church gate; 
Sol will be HAPPY, let who will be great. | 
Neighbeurs, mind this, and be 9 uirt. 
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| Who gon in Seditious Clubs for the Purpoſe of obtaining 

| & REDRESS of what they /uppoſe Grievances. . 
g My FgIEN ps, 5 5 
Fx me candidly addreſs a few lines to you on your pre- 

| Ly ſent Impolitick behaviour, Either you are miſtaken 

| in forming your opinions of what you call Grievances, or 

$ Elſe you are miſled by an artfull ſet of men, who are trying 

| to bring you into trouble that they may reap the benefit, If 

| they tell you that in France they pay no Taxes, they deceive 
You, The French at the beginning of the Revolution were 
| Rot as you are; the poor paid 2 the Taxes. The very dalt 
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was monopoliſed by the French Government, and becauſe 
the poor man could not get it under 'Ten-pence a-pound, 
and this one half dirt, he was obliged to go without ; nay, 
the poor man who lived by the Sea- ſide dare not even boi! 
the Salt-water; and at the ſame time the rich man paid no 
Land- Tax: This you will allow was cruel treatment, But 
you have Salt at three halfpence a-pound ; In like manner 
all the Taxes fell upon the poor in France, See the difference 
in England; here it is calculated ſo that the poor feel com- 
paratively nothing to the ric. 5 


Were not you laſt year relieved in part from Taxes, and 
if you had not created a diſturbance you would this year have 
been ftill further relieved, for if you will look at the new(- 
papers every week you will there find that there has been 
more than one million ſaved, which moſt probably would 
have enabled the government to have relieved the poor from 
ſome of the Taxes they moſt feel, ſuch as the Tax of 2d. on 
Porter; a part of the Tax on Candles, and a part of the 
Tax on Soap. See then how impolitick is your conduct. 
You have by your diſturbances obliged Government to call 
out the Militia, by which that very money muſt now be 
_ expended which was to have been applied to your benefit, 
| W hen you call for reduction of Taxes, you ſurely do not 
_ underſtand what the nature of Taxes are: Let me then clear 
this matter to you. It is a rule to do as you would be done 
by. Now if it is neceſſary that the Publick ſhould borrow 
money to defend the Kingdom from foreign enemies, and it 
any man among you happens to have 50, or 2cl. and you 
lend it to Government, pray do you not expect intereft for 
it? And this intereſt muſt be paid by Taxes— Therefore it 
is unfair in you to call for a reduction of thoſe Taxes, Be- 
Tides the Taxes are laid in ſuch a manner that little is paid 
by the poor, and every man 1s at liberty to pay what he 
pleaſes, by living in that manner that will ſubject him to 
the fewer Taxes, Pray can you ever complain of the 2d. 
on a pot of porter when every perſon who keeps a coach, as 
well as paying the halfpenny on the pot of porter, pays a 
Tax of 121. a year for his coach, and ſo for many other 
matters where the poor bear no part. Does not a moderate 
houſe pay 5, and /a year Window Tax when a ſmall houſe 
under ſo many windows pays nothing? Further how are the 
very poor to be maintained but by the Taxes raiſed for that 
purpoſe. Thus you fee the rich pay the Taxes not the poor. 
But the poor reap the benefit of thoſe Taxes paid by the 
rich. Now let me point out to you what would be the con- 
ſequence of the reduction of Taxes; If the Taxes were not 
paid, that part of the Community who have lent money 
| 4 : to 
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to Government could not receive their Income; the conſe- 
quence would be to all Journeymen and Labourers, that where 
they now earn two Guineas per week, they perhaps would not 
earn 14 Shillings ; where one Guinea, not more than 7s. Gd. 
and where 125,—10s. and gs. only 55,—45.—7s; and fo in 
proportion; and many in that caſe would not be able to get 
work. — Further, in regard to Servants, one half of their 
number muſt loſe employ, and the other half be reduced to 
one third of their preſent wages: Beſides building would be 
at a ſtand, which would throw out of employ Ericklayers, 
Carpenters, and their labourers, and the like would happen 
to all other trades and manufactories: And to add to the 
whole, the confuſion this would bring on, would be ſuch that 
though the journeyman and labourer would gain leſs, yet he 
would find the price of bread much higher than at preſent ; 
and as is the caſe now in France, perhaps not get bread to 
boy if he has money to go to market wit. 
Therefore, my friends, take the advice of one who is 
neither in a ſuperior or inferior ſitsation of life, who is 
totally diſintereſted in giving this council which you muſt ſee. 
is for your own good; return therefore to your ſeveral em- 
ploys, and reſt aſſured that thoſe who have the management 
of theſe matters are doing for the beſt, and that by ſuch 
improper meetings you will not only bring trouble and miſ- 
chief on yourſelves but prevent the very good intentions in 
your favour— . „ „„ 
See how the French are taxed and at the ſame time 
ſtarved. Their Soldiers have not ſhoes, and are kept in 
the open fields without covering during this cold weather; 
they have bad bread, little or no meat, and nothing but 
water to drink, and ſome of them even have no ſtockings 
and only four-pence a day paid in paper-money, in the Ex- 
change of which they loſe one half. Let our own Soldiers 
therefore comfort themſelves in being well cloathed, well fed, 
and well found in every thing, which would not be the caſe 
if the Taxes were taken oft; for where then would the 
money come from that was to ſupply them with pay, 
cloathes and nouriſhment, We mult therefore truſt to a 
7 Miniſtry that has and will take particular care that our 
| axes will be reduced as often as the circumſtances of the 
times will admit, | 7 


This advice comes from 
A friend to true Britiſh Liberty. 
8 LIBERTY, 
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LIBERTY, ard PROPERTY, COURAGE, and COM. 
| | MON SENSE. | | | 


N Y! my Lads— What is Liberty? *Tis not that you 


ſhall make free to ſnatch a glaſs of Champagne, out 


of my Lords hand, when he is lifting it to his mouth, ot 
that he ſhould daſh the porter out of your's when you are 


going to take a luſty draught of it; but that both you and 
my Lord poſſeſs your own, with equal ſecurity. Liberty, 


what is it? *Tis not that you my Lads ſhould throw mud at 


my Lord's Chariot driving on the Coach way—or that he 


ſhould trample on, or ſplaſh you on the pavement. But 


that each ſhould in their ſeveral roads go unmoleſted on 


their pleaſures, or buſineſs. | 


PROPERTY. 


Life 1s a Lottery—our chances, before birth were equal 
—You may have drawn a prize, whiltt a blank happens to 
be my portion—Now when you have got poſleſſion of your 


prize money, if I ſhould endeavour to force it from you, 
you would call me a Rogue for taking what was not mine, 
and a fool, becauſe you would hang me for it. I'II tell you 


a ſtory of old John ——, whom I knew a Journeyman 
Brick-layer, and whom thouſands of you have huzza'd when 

our late worthy Lord- Mayor: John drew a blank at ſtart- 
ing—But John was honeſt, and willing to labour—he 


thought it better to mount the ladder a thouſand times to 
the roof of the higheſt houſes than riſk the ſtepping once 


on another ladder. His labours were blefled with a deſerved 
ſucceſs, he died dignified with the City's higheſt honours, 
Go, then my honeſt fellow, and do likewife. Nö 


Now for Courage, and common ſenſe. 
' You have courage—ſo have I—But if we have common 
ſenſe alſo - we ſhall rather read this and ſeparate with mu- 


tual good will than give each other a douſe on the chops at 
parting. N 


A Paris 
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A PARISH Crux“, advice, to the Goon Po IE, on the 


PRESENT TIMES. 


Goon Prerlz. e | 

OU have lately heard ſome folks talk about a thing 
called Ariſtocracy; and other folks talk about a thing 
called Democracy. Now I'll tell you what they mean. 

You know there is a-King, Lords, and Members, who 
be ſent to Parliament by Voters at Elections. Now if the 
Lords were to ſay, that the King and the Members ſent by 
Voters ſhould not help to make Laws, that would be Ariſ- 
tocracy : but if the Members ſent by .Voters were to ſay, 
that the King and the Lords ſhould not help to make 
Laws, that would be Democracy. 

Now mind what would happen, if the Lords were to ſa 


that the King and Members ſent by Voters, ſhould not 
help to make Laws, 


The Lords would begin quarrelling about who ſhould be 


uppermoſt : : and the proudeſt of them would ſtick at nothing 


to gain their ends, All the money we now pay to ſupport 
Soldiers, Sailors, Lawyers, and Parſons, would then be 
ſeized, and ſpent in bribes to people that could bawl, make 


2 noiſe, and get mobs together. But obſerve me; though 


the Lords would quarrel among themfelves aböͤut wha ſhould 
be uppermoſt, yet they would take care all to agree in doing 
you harm. A man would not dare ſay his r was his 
own, under an Arittocracy : for as 1 have read in ſome 
Hiſtory Books, in all places where an Ariſtocracy has been 
ict up by itlelf, the People have been always uſed like 
ſlaves. 

Well; now let's fee what ill would come if t! the Members 
ſent by Voten at Elections were to fay, that the King and 
the Lords ſhould not help to make Laws. The proudclt of 
the Members would try to be uppermoſt, and be always 
making an uproar in the Country, All the Lrunken, Riot- 
ous, Idle, and bad People would join lome one fide: and 
lome 2 another, and be Be ever fighting. * TI was ex a&tly o 
att ſummer in France. And how many d'ye think have 
had their throats cut and their heads chopped oft ? Why, 
moufinds, People that before got their toolihoard in aa 
honeſt way and hurt nobody, were killed becauſe they did 
not like to join in Riot, Stealing, and Murdering, 

Now Pl] tell you how much Good 1s Cone by cur having 
2 King, Lords, and Members ſent to Parliament by Voters, 
to help one another in making Laws, 
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The King hinders the Lords from making any Laws ta 


hurt the F dawg ſent by Voters: and the King hinders 


the Members ſent by Voters from making any Laws to 
hurt the Lords. So again; the Lords won't let the Mem- 


bers hurt the King; and the Members won't let the Lords 


hurt him. And ſo all three, King, Lords, and Members 
are forced to agree in maxing 1 awe: 
The proverb fays, „ Two heads are better than One:“ 
ay, and Three heads are better than 'T Wo.“ We know, 
that when our Squire, and the Church-wardens, and the 


Overſeers all meet together in the Veſtry, Pariſh Buſineſs 
is done better than when the Squire is there without the 


Pariſh Officers, or the Pariſh Officers without the Squite: 


and the reaſon 5 becauſe when they be all met, one knows 


what is beſt to be done in one caſe ; another knows what 
is beſt to be done in another caſe; and a third knows what 
is beſt to be done in a different caſe: and fo from their 


helping one another they do the Pariſh Butineſs well, T's 
_ juſt fo with King, Lords, and Members ſent by Voters : 
they all help one another with advice, and ſo do the bufi- 
neſs of the Nation well 


You have heard a great deal too about one man's being 


equal to another, N ow to my mind, the folk that talk 
ſo, talk as fooliſn as if they were to ſay, that a Man of hve 


feet high were as tall as a Man of fix feet; that the People 


_ down in our Church could ſing as well 8 the choir in the 


Gallery; that a pack of Boys could ring and play at cricket 
as well as our ringers and cricket club; or that the 


Man who had his head broke at back ſword laſt Saliſbury 


race week, was as good a Man on the ſtage as he that broke 
his head and won the prize. But Þ II tell you a little more 


what the folk mean, that talk about one man's being equal 
to another. If you are a Maſter; theſe folk teach your 


ſervant to turn you out cf doors, and become Maſter him- 
ſelf. If you are a ſervant, and have ſaved up ſome money 
out of your wages; theſe folks teach any fellow that is 
ſtronger than you, to take your money away from your: 
and if you ſay it is very hard that you ſhould loſe your 


money, the tellow is taught to beat you down and pick 
your pockets. If you are a Tradeſman, theſe folk teach 


your Journeymen and Apprentices not to obey your order-: 


and they tell perſons who owe you money for goods del 


vered, that there is no harm in cheating you and that (hey 


| ought not to be puniſhed for not paying their juſt debts. 


If you are a Farmer; theſe folk teach your Carters, T rel 


| hers, Hedpers, and Shepherds, to break open your þains 


and 


"Tg 

and Granaries, and take corn when ever they pleaſe, If 
you are a Clothier; theſe folk bid your Scribblers, Shear- 
men, and Burlers, and all in your ſhop pull down your 
Machines, and not work without encreaſe of wages, If 
you are a Hard-ware maker at Birmingham or Sheffield, 
they tell your workmen to deſtroy all Engines if they don't 
like them, and to ſpend in drinking and mobbing juſt as 


much time as they pleaſe. So a fine piece of pell-mell is 
made by the Tag, Rag, and Bobtail in places, where theſe 


folk are lurking. | | 
Ay; and now ſee what the people in France have got by 


all the higgedly-piggedly, topſy-turvy buſineſs brought 


2bout by the mad folks, that have talked there ſo much 
about one man's being equal to another. Why, in one 
large Town only, there are thirty thouſand manufacturers 
all out of work; and the reaſon is, becauſe their Maſters 
are ruined for want of cuſtomers, and the workmen are 
ruined with their Maſters, "Thouſands of other people are 


S l{tarving; the reaſon is, becauſe the Farmers can get no- 
body to work; or if they can get hands, vet they can't get 


2 fair price for their corn, and ſo they won't plough their 
fm oe, 5 : 
Jou have been told by the folk that want to ſet us all 


by the ears, like cat and dog, that you ſball then have 


bread and cheeſe, meat and beer, and clothing, ten times 


cheaper than now, if you will join in kicking up a duſt, 
Neighbours, tis all a lie; an impudent lie; and they that 


give you ſuch falſe promiſes know that they are telling lies. 


| And Pl prove the contrary to what they ſay, If there was 
to be a general diſturbance of the peace in out Towns and 


Villages, all trades would be at a ſtand ; your Markets 
would not be ſerved : your Malters could not get Barley: 
your Clothiers could not make Cloth: and fo, inſtead of 
having every thing cheaper, you would have every thing 
dzarer, and pay more money for worle things then, than 
you pay for good things now. Perhaps too, the tables 


may be turn'd;” as the ſaying is, and“ the weakeſt ma 


go to the wall ;” fo all you will get by riot will be hanging. 
Or perhaps you may be ſhot in the ſcuffle; and then what 
is to become, of your poor wives and children | Lord have 
mercy upon us! it makes me all in a tremble to think what 
miſery theſe mad folk would bting down upon us! 

And who d'ye think is at the b. ttom of all this? why the 
people who call themſelves the National Convention in 


| France. Firſt of all they drove away all the poor French- 


men who would not join in their cruelty; the poor French— 
men we be ſaving from being murdered. Then they em- 


3.4 ployed 


mercy of thieves and murderers. 


Do but think of the boy, who had'a goole that laid golden 


£43 Re 
ployed people to make a piece of work here, in hopes that 
whilft we were quarrelling at home, they might come and 
do our country ſome harm, And ſo, juſt like the French. 
men in all the wars for the laſt hundred years, they muſt 
be meddling and making with other people's affairs, and 


« thruſting their fingers into other people's pyes,” as the 


ſaying is. But pleaſe God! and “ they will burn their 
fingers :”” we ſhall make the Mounſeers over the water dance 
to another tune, if they don't leave us alone. No frogs, 


nor ſoup-meagre for Engliſhmen :” let 'em eat what they 
like at home, but not think to cram an Engliſhman with 


ſuch tuft. The French have been all mad and blind to- 


_ gether; and they are all ruined for their pains ; fo they wiſh 
that we too may be all mad and blind together, and that we 
may be ruined juſt as they are. But don't let us go to pot to 


pleaſe them. We are well off as we are: don't let us go to 
undo every thing, for a chance only of mending ſomething, _ 
Don't let us begin pulling down our houſes over our heads 
to bury ourſelves in the ruins. Don't let us kill the patient 


by way of curing him, as the quack-doQors do. 


Mind me, neighbours. Once upon a time the heart and 
fect grumbled becauſe the head was raiſed above them, and 


becauſe the head could ſee. So the heart and feet made a 


bargain ; the heart would not ſupply the head with blood; 
and the feet would not go where the head looked. Upon 
thi-, the head ſoon grew very pale; the eyes were dim; the 


brain out of order, till at laſt down fell the whole body to 


the ground. 'I he heart began blaming the feet, and the 


feet found fault with the heart, but upon a little conſidera- 


tion they confelied they were both to blame. So the heart 
ſet about giving blood to the head, and the feet walked 


wherever the head looked: and all three agreed, that as 


neither of them could do without the other two, ſo the 
would be good friends, and accordinply they lived to a long 
old age. Even ſo, mult King, Lords, and Members in 


Parliament all agree together, and then Old England will 


proſper for many hundred years, LY 
Remember too the man that married two wives: one 
wite pulled out his black hairs, and the other wife pulled 
out his gray hairs, and ſo between them both the poor 
huſband was left bald-pated. Even fo, if one tries to de- 
ſtroy this part, and another trics to deſtroy that part of our 
Laws, we ſhall be left without any Laws, and be at the 


- 


Once again, neighbours, and I won't ſpeak any more. 
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191 
eggs, as the ſtory ſays. The boy, like a blockhead, as he 
was, could not be contented to take the eggs after the gooſe 
had laid them, but even cut open the Gooſe, in hopes of 
getting the eggs the ſooner, and ſo he loſt eggs, gooſe, and 
all. Just ſo if we are ſo fooliſh as not to know the value 
of the bleſſings we now enjoy, but are ſo reſtleſs that we 
muſt needs cut up the Conſtitution, why we ſhall looſe the 
Bleſſings and Conſtitution too, and get nothing in exchange 
but bloodſhed and confuſion as long as we live, and as long 
as our Children may live after us. So do let us know when 
we are well off, and be thankful! _ 


SERIOUS CAUTION 
THE POOk 


DEcEMBER 8, 1792. 


OU have been told much of the French Revolution; — 
| Conſider what the Revolution has produced, It has 
totally overthrown all Government and all Property, and 
all Religion ;—it has laid waſte whole Houſes, Palaces, and 
Cities ;—it has overturn'd all Law and Order and Juſtice 

and Trade ;—it has put Thouſands of our Fellow Creatures 
to Death in the moſt horrible and barbarous manner ;—and 
it has driven ten-thouſands of them into different Countries 
where they are hourly languiſhing under every poſſible agony 
of diſtreſs. — Theſe certainly are very ſerious things, — 
_ Surely the principles which have brought all this miſery 

upon France muſt be extremely dangerous, and you ought. 
to conſider well before you adopt them. 

Something has been faid concerning the“ Equality of 
Mankind.” —If this expreſſion has any meaning, it muſt ſig- 
nify that we ſhou'd all be exactly alike, But have you con- 
ſider'd how many years it will coſt you, and how much 
labour too, before you can make us ſo? And when you have 
done all this, how long ſhall we continue equal do you 
think ? - Net a jingle day ſor men of ſuperior integrity, in- 
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duſtry, and kill, wou'd, in a very few hours, gain the 


advantage over he diſhoneſt, the indolent, and the 1 ignorant. 


| —Conſider then, how very little meaning there is in this 


word Equality, — How is it poſſible that there can be any 


ſuch Equality, when ſome muſt govern, and others muſt be 


govern'd ?— The world is now near fix thouſand years old, 
and did you ever hear of any Nation whatever in which the 
inhabitants were al! equal ?—No—There muſt be diſtinc tions 
amone ſi men, and one great ſource of theſe diſtinctions is 


property. rovidence meant from the beginning, that there 
ſhou'd be rich and that there ſhou'd be paor and you find in 
the Bible many duties commanded to each. - Now, if it were 


intended that all ſhou'd be rich, why ſhou'd any duties be 
commanded to the pom f by your own induſtry and ho- 
neſty you can make yourſelves rich, there is no law of this 


Kingdom which forbids you, You daily fee numberleſs 


inttances of individuals rifing very Lonourably from poverty 
to great wealth, and you cannot but know that induſtry and 
honeſty generally meet with great encouragement and ſucceſs 
in this Kingdom. But if you overturn Government, you 


overturn property too, and are a great deal poorer than you 


poſſibly cou'd be under the very worfl Gever nent. he 
rules of property are founded upon {trict principles of Juſtice 
and conſcience, and the Bible expreſoly forbids you to invade | 


the whole or any part of another man's property, be it ever 


ſo great. Tou fee then how weakly thoſe perfons argue who 


talk much about Egualizing : add to that, they have very 


flender notions either of Juſtice or Religion, and at the laſt, 
will be much poorer than when they firſt began. 
It may be ſaid perhaps, „/ all were equal, we ſhou'd n:i 


Ze compelled to work.” Be not ſo abſurdly deceived. — This 


life of Equality wou'd be no eaſy life—for without Govern- 
ment—without law without protection, you wou'd find 
that to preſerve your property wou'd be a bard taſk indeed: 
far harder than any labour which you now undergo, and what 
is worſe, you would live in daily horror and anxiety —de- 
ſides, how cou'd this property be ever valuable to you with- 
out ſome labour and exertion ? Wou'd the earth of itſelf bring 


forth fruits for you? Wou'd houles of themſelves riſe from 


the ground? Wou'd the neceſſaries and conveniences of life 
be ſupplicd to your hands without any care, or ſore- hought 
of your own ?—+* Wou'd the ravens, do you ſuppoſe, bring 
you bread and fleſh in the morning, and bread and fleſh in 
the evening!“ Certainly not—you would be driven to la- 


bour— with the ſweat of your oun brow for yourſelf; and 


mult labour much more painfully than you do at | comma 
28 


ET! 


as all wou'd be equal, 2 cou'd compel none to labour for 


you—or to aſſiſt you. 

But ſomething bas been tad of the Riohts of Man.“ 
What do you mean by theſe words? Do you mean thoſe 
Riphts which Man claims as given him from God? If fo, 
| thoſe Rights cannot potiibly be preſerv'd without Government, 
or do you mean, Man's civil Rights ?—If io, thoſe Rights 
plainly ſuppoſe a Government; ſo that in either Caſe, even 
according to your own account there myſt be a Government. 
But it may be ſaid, * My Natural Rights are tos much abridg'd 
by civil Government. —lf you mean to apply this to the Civil 
Government of England, I entirely deny the fact —T he 
Law of England lays no reſtraints but upo your wickedneſs, 
your immorality, or your injuſtice; and, in no other cafe 
_ whatever, does it give any man upon earth the leaſt power 
over your Life, your Limbs, your Liberty, your Propetty, 
or ode ſingle poſi-Nion which you value and enjoy: On the 
contraty it effectually protects all theſe things for you, and 
ſecures them to you againſt tte violence and oppreſſion of 
Others, —As long as you continue honeſt and do no injury 


to your neighbour, the Law permits you to do exactiy as 
you pleaſe, and it endeavours to make every thing comfort-. 
able to you, and ſcver. ly pu iſhes all thoſe who d.re to dil- 


turb you. — Lou wou'd find this to be true if you knew at 
all the procecdings of the Courts of Law,—and after all, 
even ſuppoling that you had ſome little reaſon to complain, 
Rebellion is not the belt method of gaining redreſs, 

ut it is often Jamented that * property is too unequally di 
vided,” The diſtribution of property in England gives great 
encouragement to thoſe who are upright, diligent, ſkilful, 
and prudent ;—but it gives very Little encourazement to 
thoſe who are diſhoneſt, flothful, extravagant, or impru— 
dent z—and the law allows us, . when once we have gain'd 
a property, not only to enjoy it ourſelves, but to diſpoſe of 
it as we pleaſe at our death. Now this is certainly a very 
great privilege.—You wou'd not wiſh that it ſhould be abo- 
liſh'd. It ought to be a pleaſing reflection to you to think 
that your children, and thoſe whom you hold moſt dear, 
will enjoy every thing you leave behind you, and the more 
you leave, the more "will they enjoy. — If therefore ſome 
perſons be born to great poſleſſions, the cafe is ſimply this 
That their fathers or fore-fathers underwent the toil and 
fatigue of acquiring thoſe poſſeſlions, and afterwards left 
them to be enjoy'd by their deſcendants; — Now all this is 
very reaſonable and comfortable, —oureiy it is very right 
to divide property in this manner :—-Much better than to 
peltroy it, as the levellers have done in France, 
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to them for their care. 
ment is tos expenſive,” — Is it in your power, do you think, 


( 12 | 

« Put you may poſſibly complain of Taxes,” No Govern. 
ment can be maintain'd without expence—Fleets and Ar- 
mies mult be paid Judges and others muſt have ſala- 
ries— Men muſt not fight our battles and give up all their 
time and talents to us—for nothing. Our Taxes are for 
maintaining theſe expences. Is it not better to poſſeſs pro- 
perty—/though it be tar) than to poſſeſs no property, u 


perſonal ſafety at al} ?—But it may be urged, * our Taxes are 


#0 high”—Every Engliſhman wiſhes with you that they 
were leſs, and none more ſincerely ſo than our Governors 
themſelves—Dut are you taking the proper means of /-//en- 
zug theſe Taxes : On the contrary, are you not taking 


the very means of encreaſing them for riots and tumults 


always bring a heavy load of expences, and particularly 
upon the ſpot where they are committed or in ſhort, 
zre you able to deviſe any means of leficning Taxes: Our 


Governors are doing every thing in their power to relieve 


us: and inſtead of harraſling them, we ought to be grateful 
But you may ſay, © our Govern- 


to tell us how Government can be managed more frugally! ) 
Are vu able to give us any deep and uſeful calculations upon 


this head? Many of theſe expences were incurred a. hundred 


years ago-—long before we were born, and you ought not 
to be angry with our Governors, for being honeſt, and 
ferving our national character in paying our juf Abe 
and debts too which they had no hand in contracting, 
„Hut the King's Revenue you think is too large. - V ou ſup- 


pole then that the King wholly and ſolely by himſelf con- 
fuines his Revenue vou are greatly miſtaken 


J he 


King's income is divided amongſt multitudes of people, 
who tharc it with him there ate many labourers, manu— 
facturers, [ervants, and others, who are as Jultly charge- 
able as the King, with conſuming this Revenue—Behides, 
tupooſe that this Revenue was entirely to be aboliſhed, how 
much do you im. kg that yow would be the gainer ?—If thc 
King's Revenue was to be divided equally amongſt every 
one of his Subje Is throughout, 1 will venture to day, that 
each perfon' 5 ſhare would ſcarcely be three ſhillings in the 
year. —Now will you be fo fooliſh as to involve yourſelf 
and family in ke vreatelt diſt ret. lo, and even fiſque Say 
own life and their“ —nay will you involve the whole Kin: 
dom LOO an the OY pelt miiſcry and bloodthed- merely for = 
fall chance of gaining ſuch a paltry ſum as this—ſcarce! ly 
the wages of two days, and in tome placcs not even the 
wages of one day? it gain be your object, You Cer: ainly are 
NOT 


1 


not taking the wiſeſt courſe, You have every day in your 


power a thouſand better ways of making money, than by 


deſtroying the Royal Revenue. 

But it is ſaid, * The Officers of State recerve too great Salas 
ries.” Whenever you can find men of integrity, ſenſe, 
character, and education, — Men fit to be truyſted—who will 
do the buſineſs of the State for leſs money—you may then 
fairly interpoſe—but, til] then, be content to pay our Stateſ- 
men as at preſent, for many of them dearly earn their mo— 
ney. — But it is ſaid “ there are many Sinecure places“ —— 
large ſums given to people who do nothing—But theſe pegs 
ple have once done ſomething—they have cither gained us 
great victories by fea or land, or have done the State ſome 
Hervice by their wholeſome counſels and prudent exertions 
and have endured much labour and hardſhip both of body 

and mind, and have ſuffered much inconvenience or diſad- 
vantage on our account—Now you will not be ſo baſe as to 
deny them ſome ſmall recompence for their ſervices, 

In ſhort, no ſet of poor upon earth are by any means fo 
happy as the honeſt and induſtrious poor of this Country, 

The law ſecures your Property, Perſons, and every poſſi- 


ble Liberty: for it is well known that the law of England, 
above all other laws in the world, is open to the loweſt as 
well as the higheſt, to the pooreſt as well as the richeſt, 


The preſent times too are peculiarly favourable to you: for 
by reaſon of the great increaſe of trade, there is great de- 
mand for your labour—and the wages given you are ex- 
tremely liberal. —Theſe are very valuable bleſlingg—and 
theſe we earneſtly wiſh you to enjoy, inſtead of ruſhing 


headlong upon your ruin, 


THE POOR MAN'S FRIEND. 
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REFLECTIONS 


: 1 


ON 
PFAINE'S TRIAL 


| "HEN ſo much has been ſaid on the miſchief done by 
ſpreading Seditious and Inflammatory Libels, we 
cannot permit ſo important a tranſaction as the conviction of 
Thomas Paine to paſs without an obſervation, The writings 
which go under the name of this man, contain almoſt all the 
topics that have been made uſe of to diſquiet the minds of the 
Ignorant, and incite them to diſturb the peace of the Kingdom. 
The numerous other publications are little mote than repe- 
titions of theſe in various forms, The ſentence of the law 
upon this publication, muſt therefore be feceived with heart- 


felt ſatisfaction by the Nation, which now ſhews itſelf fo 


determined to counteract, and repel its miſchievous effects. 


The whole proceeding, which led to this conviction, cannot 


be leſs a ſubject of congratulation. The temper, as well 
as firmneſs, ſthewn in this proſecution ; the ſound and conſti- 


tutional doctrines on which it was grounded, by the Attorney - 


General who conducted it; the deciſion of the law and fact 
by the Jury, without heſitation, or doubt upon the merits : 
al theſe conſiderations united, cannot fail to impreſs the 

Nation with confidence in the adminiſtration of juſtice in 
matters of Libel.—T hat although it may be low, it is yet 
ſure; and that it is conformable to the pureſt principles eve: 
contended for by Theoriſts, and no where reduced to ra- 


tional practice but in this Country. With ſuch a tribunal, 


this Country will continue to enjoy the freedom of the Preis, 
and be enable to reſiſt the fatal effects to be dreaded from its 
licentiouſneſs. Do | | 


Dec. 26, 1792. 


A WORD 


E 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 


A new Ballad on the Times. 


T*HE Mounſeers, they ſay, have the world in a ftring, 

I Theydon'tlike our Nobles, they don't like our King; 
But they ſmuggle our wool, and they'd fain have our wheat, 
And leave us poor Engliſhmen nothing to eat. ZH 
Oe 1 Derry down, &c. 


They call us already, a Province of France, 

And come Here by hundreds to teach us to dance; 

They ſay we are heavy, they ſay we are dull. 

And that beef and plumb-pudding's not good for John Bull. 
„VVV „„ Derry down, & 


They jaw in their clubs, murder women and Prieſts, 

And then for their Fiſhwives they make Civic Feaſts ; 

Civic feaſts! what are they? why a new-faſhion'd thing, 

For which they renounce both their God and their King. 
| Derry down, &c. 


And yet there's no eating, tis all fooliſh play, 
For when pies are cut open, the birds fly away 
But Frenchmen admire it, and fancy they ſee, 
That Liberty's perch'd at the top of a I rec. 
Derry down, &. 


They ſay man and wife ſhould no longer be one, 
WDo you take a daughter, and [11 take a ſon,” 
And as all things are equal, and all ſhould be free, 
If your wife don't ſuit yew, Sir, perhaps ſhe'Il ſuit ue.“ 
1 Derry down, &c. 
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[ 16 ] 
But our women are virtuous, our women are fair, 
W hich is more than they tell us, your French women are ; 
They know they are happy, they know they are tree, | 
And that liberty's not at the top of a Tree. 
| | Derry down, &c, 


Then let's be united, and know when we're well, 


Nor believe all the lies, theſe Republicans tell, 


They take from the rich, but don't give to the poor, 
And to all forts of miſchief they'd open the door. 


Derry down, &c, 


Our ſoldiers and ſailors will anſwer theſe Sparks, 


Though they threaten Dumourier ſhall ſpit us like larks ; 
True Britons don't fear them, for Britons are free, 


And know Liberty's not to be found on a Tree. 
bY ll Dterry-down, &c. 


Ve Briton's be wiſe as you're brave and humane, 


You then will be happy without any Pain; 


We know of no Deſpots, we've nothing to fear, 


Por this new-fangled nonſenſe will never do here. 
e | Derry-down, e. 


Then ſtand by the Church, and the King, and the Laws, 


The Old Lion ſtill has his teeth and his claws ; 


Let Britain ſtill rule in the midſt of her waves, 


And chaſtiſe all thoſe foes who dare call her ſons Slaves. 


Derry-down, &c. 
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LITTLE time fince, a reſpectable Tradeſman in the 
City met one of his Porters on a Saturday evening 
dreſſed in bis beſt clothes, and with a face full of buſineſs. 
The Porter, being a ſober and induftrious man, was 
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Maſter, What, Joke how came you to be in your 
Sunday's coat on a arias night ? Are you going to your 
club feaſt ? 


3 No, Sir; my club has been broken up theſe three 
A | Ms 27. er. 
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Temple-Bar; whets the Bookſellers in Town and Country 
may be ſerved with any quantity. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


A D1 A LOGU E 
BETWEEN. 
Mr, TI A TRADESMAN IN THE CITY, 
AND 


His PORTER, JOHN 8 
g \ LITTLE time fince, a reſpectable Tradeſman in the 
d 


City met one of his Porters on a Saturday evening 
reſled in his beſt clothes, and with a face full of buſineſs. 
The Porter, being a ſober and induſtrious man, was 
uſually treated with more familiarity by his maſter than the 
reſt of the ſervants, who did not ſo well deſerve it. The 
maſter therefore ſtopped to ſpeak to him, and the following 
converſation paſſed between them, _ ; 
Maſter. What, Garand how came you to be in your 
Sunday's coat on a Saturday night ? Are you going to your 
club feaſt ? 


Jebn. No, Sir; my club has been broken up theſe three 
months. | 


1 

| Maſter. Broken up! What” s the reaſon of that, John? 

Fohn. Why they now go to a good many new clubs, 
and a poor man cannot afford to belong to more than 
one. | 
Maſter. What new clubs, John? I thought your's was 
a very good club, I remember, when you had theague and 
fever laſt winter, what help you ſaid you had from your 
club. Why have the members left it ? + hey muſt be lucky 
to have met with a better. 

John. Why, Sir, they get nothing at preſent from the 
new clubs, though they pay ſomewha., But 1 hear that 
they will get a a deal by and _— 
ter. How lo ? 

ohn. Really, Sir, I do not very well underſtand politics, 
but it is to be brought about ſomehow by a change in the 
Government. We hear that the N are to riſe, and 

declare their rights. 

7 Mafter. And pray do you belong t to any of theſe clubs, 
r 

N No, Sir; I have been to one of them as a 
viſitor two or three times, and I was going again uſt as 
you met me. 

Maſter. Well then, you can tell us all about it. 
Pray how came that club to meet firſt? 

John. The working men, as I hear, were got together 
by two or three gentlemen that frequented the houſe, and 
uſed to talk and drink with them as good-naturedly as could 
be; and treated them at firſt with punch and porter, til! 
the club was ſettled, 

Maſter. Then they do not treat you now? 

John. No, Sir; we hear nothing of them now, only, they 
ſend us ſome little books and printed papers now and then. 

Maſter, Well, and what do the gentlemen and their 
books tell you? 

John. I do not like to lay, Sir, for fear you ſhould be 

angry. 
Maſter. Wi mean, John, that you do not like to tell me 
becauſe you think you have done wrong. You know | 
ſhould not be angry with you for nothing; you know I am 
your friend; tell me then, what do you learn from the 
gentlemen and their books ? 

Jahn. Why then, Sir, they ſay that one perſon ought 
not to be richer or greater than another ; and that all the 
money, and all the good things of the land, ſhould be divided 


equa), Ys 


CE 4.1 
equally, and that then there could not be any poverty* 
That's one thing they ſay, 5 
Mafter. And do you think that is poſſible, John? _ 
John. Yes, indeed, Sir; it ſeems plain and fair 
enough, a 1 VVVFVVFFF Tie os 
Maſter. Well, then, T'll tell you firſt, why it ought 
not to be; and, ſecondly, why it cannot be. It ought 
not to be, becauſe whatever property any individual poſ- 


ſeſſes at this moment, in this country, has been purchaſed 


with his own money, gained by his own induſtry, or given 


to him by his relations who worked for it. The laws 


of reaſon and univerſal juſtice always decreed our right to 
ſuch property, and the laws of all countries long ſince 


confirmed that decree, by ordering that robbers ſhould be 
hanged. But to bring the matter home to . * 


think you have ene hundred pounds in the Bank, and J 
know { pay you eighteen ſhillings a-week ; your income 
then is about fifty pounds a-year. What would you ſay, if 


your fellow-ſervant Johnſon, to whom I pay . fourteen 
ſhillings a-week, which is all he has, was to inſiſt on your 


paying him ſeven pounds a-year, to bring him to an equali- 


5 ty with yourſelf? Would you readily conſent to part with 


1 * 3 
John. No, I cannot ſay that I ſhould like it, or think 
it reaſonable. „„ VV 
Maſter. Why not? Ds 
John. Becauſe it is what I earn by my own labour. 
MMaſter. And yet Johnſon and you cannot be equal, 
while you receive fifty pounds a-year, and he but thirty- 
fix. 3 will ſuppoſe for a moment that you would 
willingly have gwen up the ſeven pounds, and that Johnſon 
and yourſelf ſhould ſodn after matry, and that you ſhould 
have five children, and Johnſon ſhould have none; your 
incomes, it is true, would then be equal, but your wants 


would not. What is to be done in this caſe? for if you 


cannot be equal in all cireumſtances, the whole ſtory of 
equality is nonſenſe, What ſtep, I ſay, would you take 
in that ſituation ? V 
John. Why I ſhould apply to Johnſon for relief. 
Mafler. And what would you do if he ſhould refuſe, as 
no doubt he would? | Z 


John, I do not very well know, but I ſuppoſe the 
law would help me. ; 
Rs Wa A 2 Maſter. 
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Mater. In truth 1 ſuppoſe not; for the law Ot tell 
you that the ſeven pounds a a-year which you gave to John- 
ſon became abſolutely his own from that moment, and that 
he may relieve you or not, as he pleaſes z and this ever has 
been, and ever will be, the law of all countries, let the 


knaves and fools of your club tell you what they pleaſe. 
But we will conſider the matter another way. You know 


that you have lived with me ſeven years, and Johnſon but 
two; and you know that I can truſt you with more ſafety 
than I can Johnſon, bccauſe he gets drunk ſometimes, and 
you are always ſober ; and you know that you do all your 


work more cleverly than he does his. Do you think then 


that it would be fair if I were to take two IBI a- weer 


from your wages, and to add them to his? 


John. Nu, really, I think not. 
Maſter. And yer, if this new principle of equality is 


right, T ought to do ſo, And this leads me to tell you 
vy it is impoſſible that all men ſhould have equa] fhares 
of the riches, and good things, as you call them, of the 


land. If we can ſuppole that a country could for any 


time exiſt without religion, without)a King, and without 
laws, as is the caſe of miſerable France atthis moment, it 


is true that for that time men would be equal; that is to 
ſoy, they would be equally poor, equaily wicked, and 
equally fooliſh ; but this could not laſt long; induſtrious 
men would ſoon become more comfortable than their idle 
neighbours, good men would ſoon be diſtinguiſhed from 
the multitude, and wiſe men would be again reſpected ; 

the induſtrious would become rich, the 00d would be 
beloved, and the wiſe would be again powerful. Now it is 


unfor tunately the caſe, that nine men out of ten are neither 


wiſe, honeſt, o: induſtrious, and therefore they are always 


behind- and, and always muſt be, unleſs God Almighty 


ſhould be pleaſed to improve our nature, which I fear we 
do not take much pains to deſerve at his hands, Are you 
ſ.tished with my reaſoning ? 

John. Indeed, Sir, there is a good deal of ark 1 in it, 
bur yet 1 do think there can be no reaſon for fuch a vaſt 
difference between men + I mean, that ſome ſhould be ſo 
very inuch richer than others. Now there's a Duke in the 
county where 1 was born that they ſay has thirty thouſand 
a- year: isn't that a fhime, Sir? 

AMofler. cannot ſay, John, till you tell me whether 


John, 


he ſpends it. 


835 

John. O I warrant you, Sir, he ſpends it all, and the 
folks ſay that he's as poor as a rat too, the more ſhame for 
him. Why he was three years in filling up one canal and 

making another. They ſay that job coſt him five thoutand 

pounds; ; and he keeps ſuch a ſtud of hories, and fix or 
eight carriages, and a matter of forty ſervants. If you 
talk of fooliſh people, I think he is fooliſh with a witneſs. 
It was only laſt year that he took in his head to grub up 
a fine wood, which had not been planted above ten years, be- 
cauſe he thought it would look better about half a mile 
off; and ſo he has planted twenty thouſand elms and oaks 
up the ſide of a hill, inſtead of in the valley. Now is it not 
a ſhame, Sir, to throw away ſo much money? 
Maſter. If it were really thrown away, I ſhould think 
it a ſhame as well as you; but in this country no man can 
throw money away, for every fort of exp:nce, however 
idle it may ſeem, is in the end a public benefit. You for- 
get that the nobleman whom you ſpokeof muſt have employed 
the poor of half a dozen parithes in the alteration of his 
wood and his canal; that perhaps twenty men and boys work 
in his ſtables ; that forty houſehold ſervants are ſupported at 
His charge; that the farmer, the butcher, the baker, the 
maltſter, the cheeſemonger, the coal- merchant, the tallow- 
chandler, the grocer, the linen and woollen draper, the 
ſhoemaker, the taylor, and all the people who are employ- 
ed by them, derive a great part of their living from his 
extravagance, which is a misfortune only to himfelf, and 
a bl: fling to all around him. But what other complaints 
do your gentlemen and your books make? 

70h. Why, Sir, they ſay that the farmers in the 
country are very hardiy. treated about tithe s, and that 
tithes are unjuſt; and indeed I think it is very hard that a 
man muſt plough, and dung, and fow, and reap, and all 
at his own expence, and at !alt the parton ſhould come and 
run away with a tenth part of his crop. 

Maſter. You may depend upon it, however, that the 

farmer gets as much at laſt as he wou if he pald no tithe 
at all. 

John. Nay, Sir, how can that be, for we know that he 
gets but nine parts out of ten of his crop ? 

Maftcr. Here is the caſe, John. Suppoſe you was 
my tenant, and rented a farm of 2 hundred a-year of me, 
and that the tithe of your farm was worth twenty-hve 

K 3 | pounds 
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pounds a- year: : Now if tithes were to be aboliſhed at once al] 
over the kingdom, do you think you would be benefited by 
the alteration ? 
Fohn. Yes, to be ſure, Sir, for then I ſhould get my 
whole crop, inſtead of only nine parts of it. 
Maſter. You would get your whole crop, it is true, but 
ou would afterwards pay me the value of the tithe ; Get. 
Lows that your farm was before worth a hundred: a- year, 
and that you could afford out of your farm twenty- five 
pounds-worth of hay and corn to the parſon; I ſay I 
ſhould immediately raiſe your rent to a hundred and twenty- 
five pounds a-year. So you ſee that the landlord, and not 
the farmer, would be the gainer; and as the matter ſtands 
at preſent, the Jandlord, and not the farmer, is the loſer. 
John. Indeed, Sir, it is very true: You are certainly 
right; but J never thought of it before; it is really ſo, 
| I er. Well, I am rp have anſwered {o much to 
ur ſatisfaction with regard to theſe matters. Have you 
any more of theſe terrible grievances !. 
Fon. Why, Sir, we hear that Government is carried on 
at ſuch a great expence that it muſt ruin the country, and 


that a great many of the placemen have two or three thou- 7 


ſand a. year for doing nothing at all. 
M. ffir. That is not true, John, for in the whole num- 
ber of the Minifers there are not above ſix whoſe ſalaries a- 
mount to ſuch {ums, and, God knows, they earn them dear— 
Iv enough, by a laborious daily application to bufineis, 
and by tubjc&ting themſelves continually to the envy and 
1 of rheir opponents. The Miniſter of State and the 
Shopkeeper's porter are paid reſpectively in proportion to 
their ſeveral] truſts and labours. The former has the affairs 
of a nation in his charge; may forfeit his head, as well as 
kis reputation, by committing a miſtake ; and is not certain 
of peſſeſling dis office from one week to another: The 
latter 1 18 . for nothing; and though he gains but 
little, it is enough for his purpoſes ; ; and he is ſure of 
/ receiving it, and of keeping what he can fave 
from it. | 
John. Well, Sir, that may ' be « but J Fi not ſo much 
mein what you call the Miniſters as the Courtiers ; they 
v-ho attend the Royal Family; a great many of thein re- 
ceive large ſalaries for doing nothing i in the world. 
Miſter. Indeed vou ar- miſtaken: It is very proper 
that they ſion! be (o provided lor. A great King Laou'd 


S 


1 
be attended by: men of high birth; and their penſions and ſa- 
laries muſt be ſuch as to enable them to ſcem worthy oi 


their maſter: the greatneſs of the country which he go- 
verns ſhould appear yk the magnificence of his courtiers. 


But to convince you that they are otherwiſe highly uſeful 


to the public, I need only ſay, that thoſe whom you call 


Courtiers, are but ſo many channels through which the 


wealth of the country is poured upon the middling 


and lower orders of the people. You never heard of 4 


 Courtier who was a miſer, Their incomes, like that of 
the Duke in your county, are diſtributed among their 
tradeſmen, houſehold ſervants and labourers, and are 
afterwards diſperſed by thoſe perſons among thouſands. 
The terrible conſequences of a great and populous whats 
being deprived of its Courtiers appears at this time mo 
lamentable in France, where in one town only, the town 
of Lyons, ten thouſand perſons who lived by making rich 


dreſſes for the Courtiers are reduced to abſolute beggary. 


But now, if the money which the Engliſh Courtiers receive 


annually, inftead of beieng paid to them was to be given 


away once a-year at the gate of the Treaſury to the poor 
of London and Weſtminſter, what do you think would be 
the conſequence? 

John. Why to be ſure, Sir, it would be a great com- 


fort to them. 
Maſler. No indeed, 1 fear it "would be doing them a 


great injury. The conſequence to quiet and well- -diſpoſed 
perſons would be a week of holidays, by which they would 


offend their maſters for three months; and the conſequence 
to bad perſons would be a week's drunkenneſs, which 
would, among other miſchiefs, make them worſe members 
of ſocicty than they are already. Were the money; given 


in that manner, none but the alehouſc- -keepers would gain by 


it: as it is diſpoſed of at preſent, ic affords a permanent 


advantage to all ranks of people,and makes the ſplendor of 
the Court ſubſervient to the trade and induſtry of the City. 
Jahn, But, Sir, we are not only told that we ought 
not to have any Courtiers, but they likewiſe ſay that we 
ſhould have no King. I declare this was a thing that I 
could not tell what to make of, for I always loved m 


King. I was almoſt frightenzd when 1 ficſt heard them . 


talk of it, and I am not caſy yer when l hear it ſpoken of. 


hat & you think of it, Sir? 
A 4. Halle. 
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Mf, . Why, in | truth, I ſhould have been frig htened too 

recollecting how frequently God himſelf has — 
to warn us againſt the miſeries which will befall us if we 
diſobey or injure a King. I think, John, you are well read 
in your Bible. Remember the Sixth do of the 12th Chapter 
of Proverbs : „My ſon, fear thou the Lord, and the King, 
arid meddle not with them that are given to change, for 
their calamity ſhall riſe ſuddenly :” and ſo will it prove 
with your reforming club, and the reſt of them that are 
given to change:“ their calamity has indeed riſen ſud- 
denly, for their Country has ſet its face againſt them. And 
*this 1 is the work of the Lord, who ſays, in the Erghteenth 
Perſe of the 1324 Pſalm, 5 His enemies will J clothe with 
ſhame, but upon himſelf ſhall his crown flouriſh.” Theſe, 
John, are the words of the Almighty concerning Kings; 
and however fooliſhly I might diiregard my own intereſts 


in this miſerable world, I would not run the hazard of 


eternal miſery in the next by diſobeying my God in a 
point of duty which he has been plcaſed ſo fully to plain 
to me, 

John. Upon my . Sir, you have made me think 
very differently from what 1-8id about the ſe clubs. I do 
not think I ſhall. go any more to the club. 

Maſter. I am heartily glad to hear you fay fo, for * 
ſhould certainly diſmiſs you from my ſervice if you were 
to go again, an? that I fheuld be very ſorry to do, for | really 
eſteem you. Go home then to your family, and enjoy 
with them the fruits of your labour. Bleſs God for hav- 
ing placed you under a Government which differs in one 
reſpect from all other Governments in the world, for our's 
is the only country upon the face cf the earth in which the 
law protects the poor from any poſhble arbitrary attack of 
the rich. Bleſs God for having placed over us a King 
whom, white we ob:y him by we divine le nile we 
cannot help loving, as the beſt father, the beſt huſbang, 
and the beſt maſter in the land. Above all, bleſs God for 
having put it into your mind to withdraw yourſelf from the 
del«.five converſation of thoſe who, having neither com- 
mon ſenſe, common honeſty, nor prop rty, would fain have 
made you, like themſciies, 4 chave, a fool, aud a beggar, 
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ANALYSIS AvD REFUTATION 


: oF : 


« PAINE's RIGHTS of MAN, 
n AN INHABITANT or LANGBOURN WARD. 


Friends and Fellow Countrymen, 


ITHOUT entering into the wide field of argu- 
4 ment reſpecting the expediency of a Reform, a 
ſubj<Aover which-our Repreſentatives, Iam perſuaded, will 
ever faithfully watch, you will all, 1 truſt, allow with me 
that we do poſſeſs a Conſtitution, and ſuch a one, fundamen- 
tally at leaſt, as has been the envy and glory of the world: 
in this all Parties have been and are ſtill generally agreed. 

Permit me therefore to advert to, and expreſs my ſurprize 
at, the celebrity which has ſo lately been annexgd to Mr. 
_ Paine's Rights of Man;” a work of which 1 can ven- 
ture to aſſert that it contains very little of what is new, 
and, what is ſtil] more neceſlary to the purpoſe, as I am 
perſuaded you will foon be enabled to ſee, very little of 
what js deſerving of a labourcd or artful refutation. Ne- 
vertheleſs it has been cried up, inadvertently I dare ſay in 
a great degree, as a prodigy of invention, as the only ſchool 
for legiſlation, and as containing principles and directions 
without which none of us can expect to be happy. 

1 will therefore now meet the queſtion fairlv by aſking 
its warmeſt admirer what is its real doctrine? For my own 
part, I do not heſitate to compreſs its ellence and tendenc 
into the recommendation of Equality and a Republican 
«© ſorm of Government ;” for if any thing mere or leſs be 
the object, J confeſs myſelf to be unable to explore it, But 
have not our anceſtors already made an experiment of both 
in this country, ſmarted ſeverely for the miſtake, fully 
proved their egregipus fallacy, and been glad to return to 
the good od Conſtitutional path ot King, Lords and 
Commons ?” 5 | 
When Republicaniſm, as it was called, prevailed, and 
Monarchy was laid aſide for a tinte, was Cromwell leſs 
than a King, although he did not dare to aſſume the Name? 
Did he ſuffer any of his coadjutors, as they once fondly 
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thought them ſelves, to be upon an Equaiity with himſelf ? 


Miele not his dictates more arbitrary than thoſe of any 
Deſpotic Sovereign; and did not all the people, rich as 
well as poor, tremble at his power or preſence? And if 
theſe queſtions are ſo eaſy that any man can enſwer them 
in a moment, is not this ſufficient to convince every can- 
did mind, not only that no ſuch thing did then exiſt as a 
pure and independent Republic, but alſo that, as power 
ever will exiſt ſomewhere, the man who, through the tem- 
porary phrenzy, deluſion, and ultimate diſappointment of his 
Countrymen, was enabled to get the executive department 
into his own hands, was then the complete ſole ſuperior of 
the three kingdoms, without any counterpoiſe, and A 


lutely their Dictator in all things? 


As this point is, I think, ſufficiently clear, I now pro- 


 ceed to Mr. Paine's inculcation of Equality amongſt man- 


kind. And here, as experience ſhould ever triumph over 
any kind of declamation, the ſame experience may con- 
vince us that this will ever be the mere ſtalking-horſe of 
conceale , ambition, the end of which is only calculated 
for perſona] Uſurpation and Power. For Cromwell, who 
turned the Parliament by whoſe authority he pretended to 
act, out of doors; Cromwell, who afterwards iſſued out 
bis own ſummons to about one hundred and forty packed per- 
ſons to take upon them the adminiſtration of affairs, moſt _ 
of whom were ſoon forced by him to declare the fitneſs of 
their own reſig nation; this very Cromwell originally ſowed 


all the ſeeds of his future deſpotiſm in the fertile but diſ- 


guiſed hot-bed of Equality, When, however, he had ob- 
tained his wiſhes, how did his avowal of this Equality ac- 


cord with his practice? I have Salmon's Geography, a 


very candid work, written expreſly for the inſtruction of 
our Britiſh Youth in the elements of hiſtory and know- 
ledge, now before me, and I beg leave to tranſcribe, ver- 
batim, what he has recorded, for their uſe and improve- 
ment, upon the ſubject ; from which, by the way, Mr. 
Paine appears to me to have extracted all his ideas of 

&epublican Government and Equality, ſuppreſſing their 
fatal coniequences to the people, ** Ne vember 1648: The 


Levelling diciriue which Cromwell had introduced into the 


Army to pull down the King and the Parliament, gave 


him a great deal of trouble at this time, The Soldiers had 
been taught that the natural rights of the meaneſt Men 
were equal to thoſe of the greateſt; and that Gevernors w.re 
2a danger te be obeyed, than tle 1 4 the general geod of every 

indi vi F dudl, 


En) 


individual, of which themſelves (the People) were judges s. 
And in purſuance of theſe notions, they entered 1nto con- 
ere and aſſociations, and made propoſitions to the Par- 
iament, as well as to their own Generals, to introduce an 
Equality among all people, and from Fence obtained the name 
of Levellirs; which when they ſaw oppoſed by their . 
they appointed a general rendezvous at Hounſlow-hagth, 
in order to put an end ts all d ſtinctions of Men ; of W Fn 
Cromwell ;ecciving advice, he appeared urexpeBtediy among 
them at the head of /ame troops he could rely on; and hav- 
ing demanded the reaſon of their aſſembling there in ſuch 
numbers without his orders, and receiving ſore infolent an- 
ſwers from them, he #nocked down two or three of the for- 
wardeſt, and charged them with his troops; and having 
wounded ſome and made other priſoners, he hinged up as ma- 
ny of them as be thought fit upon the ſpot, and ſent ſeveral 
more to London to be tried for mutiny and rebellion, and 
thereby reſtrained this Levelling ſpirit for the preſent+.” 
Priends and Fellow Countrymen, you can now, I truſt, 
Judge for yourſelves and your own happinels in remaining 
peaceful Citizens, or, as in former times, by becoming mi- 
ſerable and deluded Levellers. I have not fought to biaſs 
your judgment or inflame your pathons by depicting the 
horrors of Civil war, the plunder of private property, the 
murder of the innocent, the violation of chaſtity among 
your wives and daughters, or by the loſs of real liberty un- 
der a mild and limited Monarc by have only brought for- 
ward the experience of your anceſtors to fix your own opinion 
of Mr. Paine's pany of thought, invention, and de- 
ſigns. If, in reality, he has ſuggeſted nothing materially 
new; if his documents have already been tried at the ex- 
pence of national miſery and individual remorſe; it, in- 
ead of a good and gracious Monarch, which we have at 
preſent, the doctrine of Equality can only exilt for a time, 
producing however an abſolute Diftator at the beſt, ſurely 
you will at leaſt be conſtitutionally expreſſive of whatever 
you may regard as a grievance, and at every period like the 
preſent expreſs your refolution to ſupport Public pruce aud 
order, becaule it involves, nay is the very baſis of your own 
private tranquillity and happineſs, and the means allo of 
ſecuring the ſame to your remotelt offspring. 


* Is not this and the ſubſequent paſſages almoſt Mr, Paine's language 
verbatim ? 


+ Salmon's Geogr:phical and Hiſtorical Graminar, che e London 
| < ition, Page 278. 
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TO THE 
PEOPLE GE GREAT BRITAIN, 


UCH pains having been taken to influence the 
MW People againſt the Conſtitution, and the more 
Indigent claſſes againſt the more wealthy, the following 
QUERIES are propoſed by A PLain MAN: 

1. Does any Government, or did ever any Government 
that can be quoted from hiſtory, give more certain protec- 
tion to the lives, liberty, and property, than that of this 
country from the Revolution of 1688, and particularly 
fince the acceſſion of the preſent Royal Family ? 
2. Does that of France (if it has a Government) afford 


the (ame protection. 


3. Has chat of France the power of preventing aſſaſſina- 
tjon, rapine, and mailacre ? or either the power or incli- 


I: to puniſh them when committed? 


. What does an Engliſhman feel when he hears of a 
Weiter (Montmorin), acquitted by a Jury, being re- 


manded to priſon by a Miniſter (Danton), and his trial 


ordered by the ſame Miniſter to be reviſed ; and that ſuch 


a a priſoner under ſuch a commitment was murdered in dy 
and no enquiry dared to be made for ſuch a crime ? 


5. What would have happened to ſuch a Minifter in this 
country, if one could have been found mad as well as 


wicked enough to have committed ſuch an action? 


6. What can an Engliſhman think of perſons of all 
ages and both ſexes flying from the terror of ſuch maſſa- 
eres as thoſe of the 1th ot Auguſt and the 2d and 3d of 
September, being for that crime alone baniſhed from th ir 
families, under pain of death, and loſing all their property 
by immediate confiſ ation? 

. What docs any man (be his religion what it may) 
think of ſeizing at once all the property of the Clergy, 
driving from the countty all that will not take oaths con- 
trary to thoſe which they had taken before under the laws 
then in bling, and leaving a ſcanty ſul-ſiſtence to thoſe 

of efier ecnſciences under a very prec.rious tenure 
indeed ? 

8. Are the proviſions for the indigent claſſes of the 


People in France more reſpected than thoſe of the Clergy, 
or 


3 


or the revenues of the Hoſpitals leſs plundered than thoſe of | 
the Convents? 9 

Did in any age or any country the more wealthy = 
claſſes pay more to the maintenance of the poorer by law 
than in this? or were the more affluent in any age or 
country more liberal in voluntarily contributing to 
the relief of the indigent by Hoſpitals and other public 
charities ? 

10. In what country is the way to the higheſt ſituations 
more open to honeſty, ſkill, and induſtry? and have we 
not in our manufaQuring towns and countries men in the 
greateſt opulence who roſe by thoſe honourable means from 
the loweſt fitu:tiqus, and who enjoy as much reſpect as 
men of any order whatſoever ? 

11. Are the manufacturers in France at preſent i in a better 
or worſe ſituation than our's ? 

12. What are we to think of the wiſdom or integrity of 
thoſe who would perſuade you to exchange your ſituation 
vo that of France? 

What does an Engliſhman feel when he hears that 

Pg are thoſe who dare to profeſs that they will con- 

ſult with Frenchmen kor the ſubverſion of our preſent 
Conſtitution? 


* * 2 8 — D NG - . „„ — _— 4 ——_— 
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THINK A LITTLE. 


THY ſhould we g0 to loggerheads | to pleaſe the 
French 

Are the French better friends to us than we are to our- 
ſelves ? 

Becauſe they never could beat us themſelves, is that a 
reaſon we ſhould beat one another ? 

Before we get IN ro a ſcrape, let us ſtay to ſee how they 
get QUT of one. 

Rebellion is but a bad trade at beſt, and any man 
who can earn a ſhilling or two a-day in peace and 
honeſty, in my mind had better Bick to his old employ- 
ment. 

I ſhould be glad to know how cutting one another's 
throats can make the price of meat lower; and how bread can 
fall cheaper when the labouring man is turned foldier, 
and the farmer run away, I gannot tell for the life of 


me 
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None but a fool would rebel againſt beef and pudding. 
When I have nothing but frogs and ſoup-maigre, Ido not 
know but I may rebel. myſelf. 

Pray how are we to get rid of taxes, if we are to leave 
off work and to take to fighting ? and what are we to do 


| for wages, for I reckon that none like that craft well 
enough to do it for nothing. | 


Then it 1s likely enough, for aught I fee, that we may 
all get hanged for it; and let me tell you, neighbours, it 


is but a bad trade that a man cannot live by. 


As for the good old King, they ſay we pay him a million 
a-year ; but it is always to be remembered, that it is for 
the payment of the Public Officers of the State, as well 
as for the maintenance of the Royal Family, God bleſs 


them all! 


And as for the Parliament. belike we ſhould not be 


much better repreſented, if we had a thouſand Members to 


pay at the rate of fiiteen ſhillings a-day, as they do in 
France, —I sUyPosE we mult have a new tax for that. 
I do not know a vaſt deal of the Conſtitution, nor Ser 


hard matters; but I gueſs it is a good one by its laſting fo 


long, and folks being ſo well pleaſed with it; and I count, 


neighbours, that it has defended you and me many a good 
time; ſo we owe it a good turn; and if you be fo minded, 
methinks we may as well defend it for this time. 


* HOMAS STEADY, 


(195); 
REVOLUTION QUACK. 
4 NEW SONG 
HERE was an old Man, but no great politician, 
Who took a vile Quack for an able Phyſician ; 


1 the Quack, I muſt make a complete Revolution, 
% And give your Old Body a new Conſtitution,” 


Chorus—Derry down, down, down Kerry COWN. 


c Your Head is too frone, and your Legs are too weak. 
our Tongue prates too much, tis your Toes that ſhould 
ſpeak.” 
So he took him and turned din, to make Peapie ſtare, 
With his Head in the Mud, and his Heels in the Air. 
Derry down, c. . . 


This aukward poſition ſoon made him fo crazy, 
He ſwore the Sun ſhone, when *twas foggy and hazy : 


Nay, more he'd be 4 (for his oaths were quite 
frightful) 


If any Man's ſtate could be half ſo delightful. 
Derry down, Oc. 


So impious was he, in theſe termagant airs, 


That he bit his own Tongue through, for ſaying its 
Prayers; 


And becauſe he would have no Religion or Teacher, 


He broke the Church Windows Hand kick'd out - 
Preacher. | 


Derry down, &c. 


Then he-tore and he ſcratch'd till the blood ran all o'er 
him, | 


Yet vow'd none were ever ſo happy before him; 


But what was ſtill worſe, in the midſt of thoſe labours, 


le ſent out his Quacks to dittract all his neighbours. 
Der 'y denon, fc, 


Some 


(: 160 


Some ſound and in health, till cheſe Doctors came to them, 
Felt ſymptoms within, very like to undo them ; 


And others, by ſympathy catching his madneſs, 


Swore that Reaſon was {laviſh continement and madneſs. 
Derry down, &c. Ye TL BIR >, oor 


Oh ! Britain, beware of this dreadful diſorder, 

Which rages they ſay in a neighbouring border; 

Nor e'er, to be reckon'd more free or more wiſe, 

Plunge your Head in the Kennel, and ſpurn at the ſkies, 
„„ ER 
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CAV TION 
AGAINST THE 
LEVEL EERE 


THE Levellers are ſtill uſing every art to excite the people 
= againſt the Government, and particularly by work- 
ing upon their paſſions, and eſpecially upon the pride and 
vanity which all men have in a greater or leſs degree, 
They talk much of the National Will, and endeavour to 
perſuade every man of his own perſonal importance, as 
having a right to bear a part in this National Will z and 
they tell people, © that the expreſſion of the National Will, 
“ fairly collected, conſtitutes an authority to which all 


e ought to yield obedience,” Thi 
is 
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This has been the very language by which the people of 
France have been ſo groſsly led aſtray, and involved in 
miſeries of which we cannot ſee the end. In that country 
the property, the liberty, the lives of all, are at the merc: 
of this “ National Will;” or, in other words, of“ the 
e leaders of a few hired ruffians at Paris.” N 
For, what is meant by © the National Will?” Is it the 
will of all the people in the country? If it is, there can be 
no ſubmiſſion to it. If all are of one mind, all will agree. 
No man can be ſaid to ſubmit to what he himſelf deſires. 
It can be no duty for a man to do what he pleaſes. The 
Levellers therefore mean ſomething elſe by the National 
Will; and they have fairly told us, that they mean the will 
of the majority; and they boldly aſſert, that in all caſes, the 
majority has a right to govern the minority. The ma- 
jority, indeed, may have the power to rule the minority; as, 
if four men are travelling together, and three of them de- 
termine to rob and murder the fourth, it is moſt probable. 
they will be able to do it, if no other perſon ſhall interfere, 
But have theſe three wretches à right to rob and murder 
their companion, becauſe they have the power to do it? 
And let us examine a little what is the right of the majo- 
_ rity of a nation to govern, or, according to the French 
practice, to rob and murder the minority. „ 
What is a nation ?---It is a number of people who have 
ſubmitted to one Government for their mutual benefit, and 
particularly to enable them to enjoy in ſafety the advan- 
tages which the country in which they happen to live, and 
their own acquiſitions and induſtry, will afford them. It 
is a ſort of partnerſhip; and in England the partnerſhip is 
at leaſt of a thouſand years ſtanding. In a partnerſhip, the 
articles of partnerſhip decide in what manner the partner- 
ſhip ſhall be conducted. By conſent of all the partners tie 
articles may be changed ; but if there are five partners, three 
cannot change the articles without the conſent of the other 
two. If the partnerſhip is for a term of years, they 
muſt all abide by the articles during the term. If it 
is for no term, the three partners, or two, or one, may 
diflolve the partnerſhip, break up the buſineſs, and 
each man take his own ſhare of the capital to himſelf ; 
but as long as the partnerſhip ſhall continue, a/! muſt 
abide by the articles, unleſs all ſhall conſent to alter the 
articles; the majority cannot alter them. It may be ſaid, 
this is a mere rule of municipal law; but it is the law of 
every 
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every country, becauſe it is the rule which reaſon dictate: 


ih all mutual engagements. _ 5 
What is the difference in this reſpect between partner 
ſhips and governments? Suppoſe five hundred men and 
five hundred women, of different countries in Europe, were 
to agree to ge to ſome diſtant uninhabited iſland and ſettle 
there, and make a new nation; they muſt have ſome 
articles for their government during their voyage, upon 
their landing, and after they had taken poſſeſſion of the 
country, and allotted the ſeveral parts to public and pri- 
vate purpoſes; and they would probably ſettle thoſe ar- 
ticles before they ſet out upon their voyage. A majority 
might by force compel the minority to ſubmit to any alte- 
| rations in the articles; but they would have no g/t ſo to 
do; for the articles were the terms upon the faith of which 
they all engaged in their perilous undertaking, and there- 
fore all would have a right to due obſervance of the ar- 
ticles. And ſuch articles, for the ſame reaſon, never could 
be rightfully diſſolved, except by mutual conſent. A na- 
tion cannot, as partners in a trade may do, break up the 
buſin:ſs, and give each man his ſhare of the capital. When 
once united in a nation, in one country, they are ſome- 
thing like man and wife ; they muſt take one another for 
better for worſe, and if they jangle and quarrel, they will 
lead a life of miſery, . ( | 
A due regard to ſelf- preſervation, indeed, may compel 
men, in ſome extraordinary caſes, to do what they other- 
wiſe could not juſtify. Ihe common inſtance put is that 
of a ſhipwreck, when two men have ſeized the fame plank, 
which cannot bear the weight of both. It is ſaid that 
either may puſh off the other to ſave himſelf ; but we ſhud- 
der at the thought, though compelled to admit that it is 
juſt; and we mult deplore the misfortune of a man re- 
duced to the neceſſity of deſtroying an innocent fellow- 
creature to fave his own life, We cannot, however, think 
he would be juſtified if he puſhed his companion into the 
ſea, merely that he might place himſelf more commodi- 
oully ; and till leſs would he be juſtified, if he acted out 
of caprice, or only becauſe he was the ſtrongeſt. In the 
caſe before ſuppoſed, of people forming a Government in a 
deſert iſland, upon the ground of articles entered into be- 
lore they engaged in their expedition, it might happen that 
tnoſe articles were ſo fooliſhly framed, that the Govern- 
ment could not go on, which was nearly the caſe with the 
| 1 e 
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firſt Federal Conſtitution formed by the Union of the Ame- 
rican States after their Independency was eſtabliſhed by the 


peace of 1783: and in ſuch caſe undoubtedly the articles 
mult of neceſſity be altered; and if the articles contained 
no previſion for the purpoſe, and ſome obſtinate or abſurd 
men would not agree to the neceſſary alterations, the reſt 
perhaps muſt compel them by force, on the principle of 


ſelſ-preſervation. But certainly the majority ought to be 
ſure that there exiſted a neceſſity for altering the articles 


before they attempted to make the alteration by force; 


_ otherwiſe they could not juſtify their act by any principles 


by which right can be diſtinguiſhed from wrong. In 


Amrricathe alteration of their frſt Federal Government was 


made by conſent. All were ſenſible of its imperfection, 


though they differed in opinion with reſpect to propoſed. 


alterations. To prevent the confuſion which muſt have 
followed an attempt to change it by force, they agreed that 


the opinion of nine States out of thirteen ſhould bind the 
_ reſt ; and conſiderable alterations were made accordingly, 


which were found upon reflection to be wiſe, and were at 


length voluntarily adopted by all the thirteen States. 


As long therefore as any Government continues (and it 


muſt continue until diſſolved by conſent of all, or by force), 


all ought to abide by the articles upon which the Govern- 
ment has been eſtabliſhed, unleſs altered by mutual conſ:nt, 
except in a Caſe of abſolute neceſſity, when due regard to 


ſelf-preſervation may ſuperſede all other conſiderations. 
Tf all ſhall agree to alter the articles, if a/! ſhall agree to 


diffolye the Government, they may do ſo. But this cannot 


be at the mere will of a majority. A majority may by force 
compel the minority to ſubmit to any change; but the queſ- 
tion is, what is the right, not what is the power of the ma- 


jority. F 
If the majority of a nation can, by their mere will, juſtly 


take from the reſt the form of Government to which they 
bave been uſed, why cannot the majority as juſtly take from 


them their lands and their goods, and all their property ?--- 
For what is property? It is a right which the Government 
of a country gives to each man to enjoy certain things in a 


certain way. If the majority have a right to deſtroy the 
Government, which gives the right of property, they have 


a rigbt alſo to take away the property itſelf, which is only 
a conſequence of Government. And in truth, the form 0 
Government under which a man is born is his property | 
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and if it is that which he likes beſt, it is his moſt valuable 
property, and his deareſt inheritance. The Government of 
King, Lords, and Commons, has always been eſteemed, _ 
by all old-faſhioned Engliſhmen, their deareſt and beſt in- 
heritance, and they have been ready to ſacrifice all their 
Other property, and their lives into the bargain, to main- 
tain it. 5 7 %%% REN 
We cannot deny that the majority may have the peter to 
take from the minority the form of Government which the 


minority wiſh to keep. So they may have the power to 


take away all the property of the minority. In France 
we ſee, that thoſe who have got the power into their hands, 
have (not ſix months ago) taken from the reſt the form of 
Government which had been eſtabliſhed by their National 
Aſſembly, and which all the people had ſworn to obſerve; 
and, having taken away this form of Government, they 
have alſo taken away the lands and goods and all the other 
property of thoſe who did not like to be forſworn, and to 
deſtroy the Government they had eſtabliſhed. And it is 
much to be doubted, whether thoſe who have done all this 
are the majority of the French nation or not, and whether 
they will be able to keep the power in their own hands 
much longer. If another ſet ſhall get the better of them, 
that ſet will call iiſelf the majority, and treat them as the 
have treated the Members of the firlt National Aſſembly, of 
which almoſ? all the leading men have been maſlacred or 
7% 5 8 DS, 
The true meaning therefore of the National Will, is the 
will of thoſe who may happen to get the power, for the time, 
into their hands, whether they thall be the majority or mi- 
nority. And how can it be otherwiſe ? Suppoſe the people 
of this Iſland to be (as ſome ſuppoſe them) eight millions 
How can the opinions of all of them be known? If aſked 
their opinions, half of them perhaps would modeſtly ad 
wiſely ſay, they are not able to judge of the ſubj*c&t ; they 
have not been ſed to think of ſuch matters. And they 
might well add, “the people of France have been all talk- 
© ing about theſe matters for four or five years paſt, and 
„they employed a number of wife men, for three years 
together, to conſider of the beſt form of Government 
*© that could be eſtabliſhed ; and theſe wiſe men thoug it of 
nothing elſe during the three years, and then brought 
cout a new form of Government, which was cried up 
as the wiſeſt and beſt that ever was made; and the 
1 a3 „French 
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„ French people all (wore to obſerve it, and that no alte 
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ration ſhould be made in it for at leaſt ten years ta 
come.---And what has happened ?---When they ſet this 
wiſe Government a-going, it was like a rickety child, 
and could not walk; and fo the National Will N 
© mined to get rid of it, and there is an end of the work 
66 of ſo many wiſe heads for three years together, It all 
theſe wiſe men, and all the French nation, after ſo 
much deliberation, could not judge of the beſt form of 
Government, how can we judge what is beſt, who have 
all our lives: becn hedging and ditching, or working 
in ſome manutacture, and thinking of our own buſi- 
„ neſs; or ficting in our caly charter and thinking of no- 
ee thing !?“ f 
e Leibes, however, will not let theſe good people 
alone, and will make them give their votes. Ang now let 
us ſuppoſe that the whole nation is to be polled, and each 
man, woman, and child to give a vote. Well, there ate 
four millions for the pieſent Government, and four mil- 
lions and one againſt it, What! ſhall one per on deter- 
mine this queſtion, and at once overſet that Government 
which has been admired. as the accumulated wiſdom ct 
ages ? It might happen, that all the. wiſe men in the oun- 
try were on one fide, and all the fools and madmen on the 
other; and a MAJSFILY of one with the fools and madmen. 
Would the wiſe men ſubmit to this? They would be fools. 
if they did. I] hey muſt fight for it, and then the queſtion 
would be power, and not right ; and it is little probable, 
that the bodily ſtrength of one fool, which made the majo— 
rity in number 2vaintt the old Government, would be able 
to turn the ſcale in fuyour of that majority when it came 
to a conteſt, The wiidom of the minority would more pro- 
| baby. get the better. And what would happen in the mean 
time? Thouſands of lives would be Joſt, half the country 
deftroyed, manufactures and trade ruined, and in the end 
we ſhould fit Cown where we were at hrit. But ſuppoſe 
the fools and madmen ſaould get the better, What would 
be the confequence then} Ihe fopls and madmen mult 
form a now Government, and prettily qualiſicd they would 
be for the taſk ! We have ſeen the wiſe men in France 
(for they had certainly ſome very able men, and very good 
nep too, in their hitt National Aficmbly ) have made a 
very ſpoliſh piece of work, after all their labours ; and 
How Can we imagine that the 0 ols and madmen of Eng- 
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Jand would do better ? Nay, let us ſuppote the wiſeſt nets 
in England employed to frame a new Conſtitution ; and 
what reaſon have we to ſuppoſe they would do better than 
the French Aﬀembly ? For we mult remember, that when 
Revolutions are on foot, and what 1s called the National 
Will is to have the rule, wiſe men cannot always do what 
they think right, but what will pleaſe thoſe who govern 
them, thoſe who have the art to make the National Will!“ 
| ſpeak their language. So in France, the ſenſible men in 
the National Aſſembly did not approve of many things which 
were done. But they were ſurrounded by mobs ani aflaſ- 
ſins, they were in continual fear of maſſacre, and were 
forced to ſubmit to the wild ſchemes of others, 

And if the majority of a natfon has a right to change the 
Government to-day, the majority may change it again to- 
| Morrow. Suppoſe children excluded from voting for a 
change of Government till a certain age; fifteen for in- 
ſtance. Yeſterday there was a majority of one for the old 
Government; ſo it ſtands. But to-day two boys attained 
fifteen, and they are againſt the old Government, and ſo it 
is ſet aſide, On the following day two more may attain 
fifteen, or ſome of the former voters may die, and then the 
majority may be for the old Government, and ſet it up 


again. The next day, however, the caſe may be differ- _ 


ent; and ſo there may be a change from day to day: and 
when is the point to be ſettled ? and how is the Covert 
ment to be managed in the mean time? and who will obey 
a Government which may exiſt to-day, but may be over- 
turned to-morrow ? Where can be the {ſecurity for our pro- 
perty, our liberty, or our lives, if this ſyſtem thall be eſta- 
bliſhed, that the majority may change the Government 
whenever they pleaſe ! 

So much for the ſovereignty of the NationalWill ; which 
in truth means, in the language of Levellers, the will to 
ſubmit to no Government at all, but in the words of Paine, 
© to govern ourſelves ;” or, in the words of Common Senſe, 
the tyranny of thoſe who are able by force to compel 
« others to obey. 

Can no 3 then be made in a Government when 
it is once formed, except in caſes of abſolute nec 2—— 
Alterations may be certainly made, by the wil! of all; but 
as it is impoſſible to collect the will of all individually, 
therefore every nation has ſome power to whom it has in- 
jruſted the expreſſion of the National Will; and by the "AT 
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of their Conſtitution that power is generally enabled ta 
make ſuch alterations as may from time to time appear 


proper. In England the expreſſion of the National Will 
is intruſted to the King, Lords, and Commons, in Parlia- 


ment aſſembled. Individuals may, in a quiet and orderly 
manner, addreſs any of theſe Members of the Govern- 


ment, and expreſs their opinions on any ſubject. But they 


cannot lawfully expreſs their will upon any ſubject. For 


will is controul; and if they ſay they wil! that ſuch a thing 


ſhall be done, they declare that they mean to compel the 
doing of it; and then the Legiſlature is no longer a free 

agent, it has loſt its ſupreme power, the Government is 
diſſolved, the people are no longer a nation, each indivi- 
dual muſt act for himſelf, and all will be diſorder, confu- 


ſion, riot, plunder, and blood. 


There is alſo another poſition of theſe Levellers, equal. 
ly deſtructive of all property, and of all Government. 
They ſay, Every man has an equal and unalienable right 
F* to a voice in chooſing the Legiſſators of the country 
£6 by whom the enjoyment of his liberty and property is 
$* regulated,” ---If every man has this right, why has not 
every woman and eyery child f for they are intitled to li- 
berty and property as well as men. Oh, but women and 
children are not fit for theſe things I Many women, and 


perhaps many children, are more fit than many men. 
good, ſenſible, well-informed woman is certainly more fit 
than a fooliſh, ignorant, bad man, or a madman. How- 


ever, confine the right to men, and exclude women and chil- 
dren, and let us conſider what is the duty of Legiſlators, — 


To take care of the liberty and property of thz women and 
children ſo excluded, and of all the people in the country. 
Who are likely to infr nge the rights of others to their 
property ?— I hoſe wha have no property of their own, or 


who, having leſs property than ſome of their neighbours, 


may have an inclination to take by force a little of their 


neighbour's property, and eſpecially thoſe who having had 


property have waſted it. What then does this unalienabie 
right, ſo much inſiſted upon, amount to? The right of 
thoſe who have no property, or litfle property, to take the 
property of others. For, as the great majority of the 
people, in every country, can have little property, and 
ſome of them none at all, if all are to ele, and the elec- 


tion is to be decided by the majority, the conſequence muſt 
be, that thoſe who have little or no property muſt govern 
wo es | rhe 
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the country, 4 therefors muſt have che power to take 
from the reſt all their property, and divide it amongſt. 
themſelves, Then, indeed, thoſe who were before 125 
will become poor, and will in their turn have the ſame 
power of plundering the rich, and no doubt will uſe 
it; and fo in the end there will be no ſuch thing as pro- 
perty, becauſe there: can be no ane for the enjoyment 

of property. 5 

This is exactly what the Levellers want. They wiſh ta 
draw the people in to overturn the Government, and put 
all property under confiſcation, as they have done in F rance, 
hoping to get pretty good ſhares for themſelves in the 
feramble; and then they will change their tone and ſay, 
* It is impoſſible for a country to ſubſiſt without ſecurity 
for propeity; there can be no ſecurity for property wich- 
* out a ſtrong Government; th:refore let us eſtabliſli a 
é“ ſtrong Government, that property may be ſecure,?? 
Their end will be accompliſhed when they ſh.]l have ac" 
quired the property of their neighbours, and tyranny will 
be eſtabliſhed to rote them in the enjoyment of their 
plunder ; and we ſhall then hear no more of every man's 
right to a voice in chooſing Le gillators. 
| "kad if every man has a Tight to a voice in chooſing Le- 
giſlators, becauſe his liberty and property are regul. ted by 
| Legiſlators, for the ſame reaſon every man ought to be a 
Legiſlator, and then we ſhould have a wiſe Parliament in- 
deed | For the fame reaſon alſo every nan ought to be ca- 
pable of being a Juryman, a Juſtice of Pence, and a judge; 
for his liberty and property are regulated by Juries, ful 
tices of the Peace, and Judges, ench in their ſeveral ſtations, 
And an admirable Government we ſhould have if this were 
the caſe! If a man not worth two-pence had power to 
commit another, as Juſtice of Peace, to be tried by twelve 
other men, not worth two-pence, as Jurymen, with the 
aſſiſtance of another man, not worth two-pence, as Judge, 
who would be ſ:fe? Such a Judge and ſuch a Jury would 
cry out, in the language of Jack Cade, © Burn al the re- 
F© cords of the kirglom, my mouth ſhall be the Parliament 
&« of England.” If we had ſuch Judges ard !tuch Juries, 
we ſhould want no J. exiſlators , ; they would make the law 
as they had occaſton for it. 

Why does not every man weave his own cloth, — his 
own coat, his hat, his ſhoes, his ſtockin;s, his ſhirt? build 
biss own houſe, and do every thing elſe he wants to have 

done 
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done for himſelf out of his own way of buſineſs to whick 
he has been bred ?--- Becauſe it is out of his way of l uſiueſß. 
He feels that he is not "4 for it; 85 the 1 1 25 
wWeave the cloth, and he cannot; the taylor can make him 
a good ſuit of cloaths, and he would make a bungling 
| poet of work if he were to attempt it; that he does not 
now how to make his hat or his ſhoes ; that he does not 
know how to-build a houſe; and if he were to atte mpt to 
build one, it would probably fall down for want of ſkill - 
in erecting the walls, and placing the ſevera] timbers ſo as 
to tie them well together, He therefore Jets other perſons, 
who have ſufficient kill, do all theſe things for him, be- 
cauſc he knows they will do them better. And yet the law _ 
leaves him at liberty to do all theſe things for himfelt if 
he pleaſes ; becauſe he can only injure himſelf by doing 
them badly. But the law does not leave him at liberty to 
be a Voter, a Legillator, a Juſtice, a Juryman, or a Judge, 
unleſs he is under ſuch circumſtances that there is reaſon to 
ſuppoſe he may be properly-qualiſied. And why is this re- 
ſtraint put upon him ? Becauſe he will not injure himſelf 
only, but the whole country will ſuffer if he acts badly or 
fooliſhly in any of theſe characters. No man can have an 
unalienable right to injure other perſons, and therefore no 
man can have an unalienable right to be a Juſtice, a Jury- 
man, oraJudye,or a Legiſlator; or even to have a voice inthe 
choice of Legiſlators ; : becauſe in all theſe characters, if he 
ſhall act badly or fooliſhly, he will 1 injure others as well 
as himſelf, | 

As the Apoſtle Paul ſays, «We have many members in 
* one body, and all members have not the ſame office. If the 
« whole body were an eye, where were the hearing? if 
« the whole were hearing, where were the ſmelling? But 
& now hath GOD ſet the members, every one of them, in 
« the body as It hath pleaſed him.“ 

In France, more effectually to deſtroy all Government, 
the Levellers are attempting to deſtroy all Religion. Some 
of the Leaders of their National! Aſſembly have ayowed 
themlelves Atheilts; and have taught the people that there 
is no future ſtate, that there is no God ; that the will of 
the people, guided by nature and reaſon, is the only 
rule of action; and they have propoſed to efſtzbliſh ſchools 
in every pariſh, to teach this Jeflon to children. Such 
opinions, if univerſally adopted, muſt diflolve all ſociety ; 


and we need not wonder that the French Philoſophers, for 
- 10 
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k fo they call themſelves, have diſregarded every thing hither 
to decmed ſacred, every bond of ſocial life, every thing 
which can tie man to man. Happily for us, the people a 
this country are not likely to liſten te ſuch teachers, Dife 

fering in opinion on many points, e all join in the great ar- 
ticles of religious belief; and all are ready with the Pfalmiſt 


do exclaim, e The earth is the Lord's and the fulneſs A 
6 thereof; the world, and they that dwell therein. Verily, 


4e there is a reward for the Y ata ; Hepes NT. is a 
$$ lots that . the earth.“ 


THE 
RIGHTS OF MAN, 


Har are the RIGHTS OF MAN? 
They are the Rights of perſonal Security; the 

Rights of Perle Liberty! the Rights of perſonal Pro- 
erty 

. The Right of perſonal Security I is the proteRion of Life 

and Limbs, © 

The Right of perſonal Liberty confilts_in every one 
moving to whatever part of his country he pleaſes... 

The Right of perſonal Property is the Right of every 
Man to enjoy his acquiſitions. Tell me then, my Coun- 
trymen, where are theſe Rights enjoyed as they are amongſt 
* ? 

Shew me an inſtance, ſince the glorious Revolution of 
1688, where any one has been injured in his Life or Limbs 
without the puniſhment of the Offender. 

Are not your Lives and Limbs not only protected, 'but 
are you not all furniſhed with the means of ſupporting 
them, ſince the moſt wretched may demand a ſubliſtence 
according to the humane laws for the maintenance of the 
poor . 

Can the meaneſt of you be impriſoned without having 
yourſelves firſt treſpaſſed on the ſecurity, the liberty, or the 

property, of another ; and then is not your guilt pronoun- 
ced by an impartial Jury of twelve of your equals? 
Who dares invade your Property? Not the King him— 
ſelf; for his own is only protected by the ſame laws that 
protect yours. 


Thus 
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Thus you are already in complete poſſeſſion of the Rights 
of Min: and take care that you are not deluded out of 
them by wicked men, who would raiſe themſelves on your 
thoulders, and who conceal Ambition under the Maſk of 
Patrioti'm, | 5 „5 pp 5 
Ut the ſituation of France be a warning to you, Has 
the Right of perſonal ſecurity been reſpected there? Their 
own Convention confeſſed that ſeveral hundreds of inno- 
cont Cit:zens were dtagged laſt September from the priſons, 
and barbarouſly butchered. 3 5 
Has the Right of perſonal Liberty been preſerved ? It, 
alas! was vjolated when thoſe miſerable vigims were, 
without any ſorm of accuſation, loaded with fetters and 
_ plunged into dungeons, wy, FF 
Has the Right of perſonal Property been maintained? 
That queſtion, I belicve, will need no reply. 5 
You «now, you feel, what are the Rights of Man in Eng— 
land. What are the Rights of Man in France, except 
thoſe of plundering and ſlaughtering, I am unable to tel! 


you. | . | | 
AN ENGLISHMAN, 


Y : — . — r 


HINT 
TO THE 
PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


II is a melancholy conſideration, that there ſhould be 
men ſo infatuated as to entertain a wiſh to diſturb the 
Conſtitution of this Country, under which all may live 
| happily if it be not their own fault, The rewards of in. 

duſtry can under no ſyſtem of Government be better ſecured 
than under this, nor the road to affluence more open to 
every man's exertions. Thoſe who incline to abet ſcenes 
of confuſion muſt be the idle and the diſſipated, who 
being unwilling to labour for their own ſupport, wiſh to 
ſhare the enjoyments of thoſe who by induſtry and pru- 
dence have been fortunate enough to acquire the neceſſaries 
and con forts of life, Let all men conſider well what they 


have to loſe and how little to gain before they countenance 
5 | | diſorders 
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diſorders in the country. Let them not be deluded by the 


viſionary ſyſtems of Liberty which are infidiouſly held up 
to them, or by that phantom of Equality which cannot 


exiſt in any ſociety of men; for if all property in the 


nation were equally divided to-day, men would perpetually 
be aiming by their exertions, by their diligence, by their 
ingenuity, and their virtue, to create aa inequality. Are 
there not even now in France numberleſs diſtinctions---- 
Maſters and Servants, Farmers and Labourers, LanGlord 
and Tenants, General and Soldiers, Governors and G0 
verned, as in other countries? In what then conſiſts the 
Equality fo much boaſted of? It conſiſts in the rightof the 
idle to ſeize the property of the induſtrious, in the right 
of the Robber and Aſſaſſin to take away with impunity the 
wealth and life of his neighbour, and in the right which 
the mob exerciſes of ſetting a price upon corn, upon cattle, 
and upon every ſpecies of property which they think they 
have occaſion for. Is this a fort of Liberty for which men 
would barter the happineſs that is enjoyed in England, 

where men are only reitrained from injuring their neigh- 
bour, where property is ſecured alike to the King and the 
Peaſint, and where the paths to honours, power, and 
wealth are open alike to all, who by induſtry, ability, and 
honourable exertions, ſhew themſclves worthy ? If ſcenes 
of confuſion were to take place in this country, the ſupe- 
rior and moſt wealthy orders in ſociety would not probably 
be the greateſt or moſt immediate ſufferers--- The property 
of the Tradeſmen and Farmers are moſt expoſed to plun- 
der--- The Servants of Artificers, the Servants of Gentle. 
men will all ſuffer alike, If the Gentleman ſhould be diſ- 
abled from purchaſing the wares of the 'Tradeſman in the 
profuſiun he does at preſent, ncither the Mechanic of 
London, Birmingham, Mancheſter, Sheffield, or Norwich, 
can be employed at the high wages he now receives z-=--his 
ingenuity and induſtry, now rewarded with twenty and 
forty ſhillings a weck, will not be of half the value when 
the Tradeſman can only fel] the necefiaries of life. The 
Tradeſman who now drinks his wine, and perhaps keeps 
his chaiſe from the profits of an extenſive trade, muſt be 
content with neceſſaries; and the Merchant will find a very 
dull market for thoſe numberleſs articles of luxury which 
he imports, the profits of which now enable him to enjoy 
all the elegancies of life, The Gentleman, whoſe fortune 
in ſuch a struggle may be greatly leſſened, will no longer 
be 
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be able to deal ſo largely with the Tradeſman ; he will not 


be able to maintain the induſtrious as he now does in the 


cultivation of gardens and pleaſure-grounds---the numbers 
of his domei:ics muſt be greatly diminiſh-d---nor will he 


be able to continue the fame wages he now pays, or main- 
tain ſervants in the fame degree of caſe and comfort which 
he now does. All theſe, in their reſpective ranks, muſt 


greatly ſuffer.---Maſters will be equally comfortable with 
fewer ſervants, but numberleſs ſervants will not find Ma- 
ſters, and thoſe who do, will not receive half the wages and 
emoluments they do at preſent. Would the Poor be better 
tz ken care of by leſſening the number of the wealthy? Is 
the French army better regulated than under the former 
Government? And isnot the Britiſh Soldier better cheriſhed 
than thoſe of France, with all their boaſted Equality? Look 
to the diffcrent ſituations of the two armies; and there can 


be no compariſon. Who then can gain by diſturbances 
here? None but the idle and vicious, who wiſh to ſhare 
the comforts which are alone the rewards of talents, in- 


duſtry, and virtue---virtues which have been exerted by 
themſelves or their anceſtors for the benefit of the State, 


and have fairly intitled Men to that pre-eminence which 


they enjoy, whether it conſiſts, of wealth, diſtinction, or 
influence, which are all honourable incitements to virtuous 
acts, that make ſocic ies happy: Shall theſe be torn away 
by the hands of deſperate gangs, who, under the maſk of 
ſome public benefit, hope to create confuſion and diſorder, 
that they may find a more convenient moment for robbery 
and plunder ?. 


Forbid it, Britons ! Be vigilant, and avert ſuch diſprace 
and miſery ; nor ſuffer by your ſupineneſs this Land to be de- 
luged in blood, where only true Liberty, Independence, and 


Security, are known. 
A PATRIOT, and 
TRUE FRIEND TO THE PEOPLE» 


KING 


5 


KING AND een ” 
Thins, View of Buy: 
(GIVE ear a while, my Countrymen, to this my firange 


relation, | 
Of all the buftle rais'd of late in this our happy Nation 
By baſe and factious men, who thought themſelves moſt 
__ wondrous wile, Sir, : 
And with their falſe pretences ſought to blind the people $ 


eyes, Sir. 
CHORUS. ry 
0 may the bliſs we now enjoy ne'er ſuffer diminution 
F rom knaves who ſlander England's boaſt, our King and 
Conſtitution. | 


ACent ry now is ſcarce elaps'd, Envy with propitious funile, 
Sir, 

Fair F caſt a far? ring look on this our envied Ile, Sir; 8 

And baniſh'd by a tyrant's frown from each ſurcounding 


nation, | 
Her dwelling fix'd 'mongft Britain's fonts; with happier ex- 
ö 5 Chorus, O may the bliſs, Kc. 
Here like a young and vig/rous plant, that meets its native 
ſoil, Sir, 
She throve, and ſoon was recompens'd for all her former 
toil, Sir; 
And, thankful for the favour ſhewn, with parent- -like 
affection, 


To hi gh and low, and rich and poor, extended her proteQion. : 


Long had her ſons enjoy'd themſelves in plenty, pence, and 
1 health, Sir, 
Increaſing ſill from year to year in happineſs and wealth, . 
VVV 
When lo! a peſtilential Set did 6 ariſe, Sir, 
W hich jealous of our happy ſtate theſe 8 did deſpiſe, 
Sir. 


They ſtrove with all their pow 'r and might, and many a 
| dext'rous feat, Sir, 
Our guardian genius, Liberty, to tumble from her ſeat, Sir, 


And 


6565 


And in her room their object was, foul Anarchy to place, Sir, 
Rejoic'd to fink their countrymen in ruin and diſgrace, Sir. 


The means they took t effect their end were falſe inſinuations; 
Conve y'd to poor but honeſt minds in dark aſſociations; 
Thus while their cruel ſhafts they aim'd at all the weaker 
©... =. Party: Sir, 1 : = Be 
Aſſaſſin-like, in ſecret too, they poiſon'd ev'ry heart, Sir. 


Their Leader, foc to human-kind, was Satan's firmeſt 
: „„ Es 1 
And (like 1 never ſtopt at aught that ſerv'd his wicked 
end, Sir; . 8 
Throughout our Ch lonies of late he ſpread Rebellion's 
flame, Sir, = | | 
And now throughout the Mother-land he tried to do the 
ſame, Sir. EE | 


His curſed principles were theſe, © I hate the Conſtitution, 
« hate my country's chief renown, the glorian' Revolution; 
& I hate King, Lord, and Commons all; I hate all moderation; 
« [ hate all men of peaceful minds, whatever be their ſtation.” 


Theſe principles thus ſpread around by dark deſigning 
- focs, Sir, | : 
At length the hearts of Britons rous'd from long-enjoy'd 
repoſe, Sir; 3 i | 
And ſoon in loyal concert join'd, they ſhew'd their reſo- 
lution, = NV 
With all their fortunes, lives, and ſtrength, to ſave the 

Contiitution. | 


On all ſides now, thoſe traitors baſe were ſeen to hide theit 
heads, Sir, on ee: 
And Liberty aro again, which many fear'd was dead, Sir: 
Then let us Il in wiſhes join, for harmony and peace, Sir, 
And henceforth may ſuch enmity *twixt Britons ever ceaſe, 


Sir. | | 
CHORUS. | 
And may the bliſs we now enjoy ne'et ſuffer diminution 
From knaves who flander England's boaſt, our King and 
Conſtitution, 3 
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Vi Ilage Politics "> Peake between Jack Anvil the Blackſmith 
and Tem Hed the Maſon ; addreſſed to all the Mechanics, 


 Fourneymen, and Day-laburers, 1 in Great Britain, 


ack, A N THAT's the matter, Tom? Why doſt look ſo 
7 diſmal? 


Tim, Diſmal indeed ? Well enough I may. 

Fack, What's the old mare dead ? or work ſcarce? 

Tom. No, no; work's plenty enough, if a man had but 
the heart to go to 8 

Jauch. What book art reading ? Why doſt look ſo like 4 
hang dog? 

Tom. {locking on his boot.) Cauſe enough. Why 1 find 


here that I am very unhappy, and very miſerable; Which E 


ſhould never have known, if I had not had the good luck to 
meet with this book. O tis a precious book 


Fack. A good ſign tho; that you can't find out you're un- 


happy without looking into a book for it, What is the 


matter 
A Tom. 


» 
1 


= : 
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And in her room their object was, foul Anarchy to place, Sit; 
Re Joy to fink their countrymen in ruin and diſgrace, Sir. 


The means they took t'effeR their end were falſe inſinuations; 

Convæy'd to poor but honeſt minds in dark aſſociations; 

Thus while their cruel ſhafts they aim'd a: all the weaker 
part, Bir, 1 ng 

: Aſſaſlin- like, in ſecret too, they poiſon'd ev'ry beaft; sir. 


Their Leader, foe to human-kind, was Satan's firmeſt 

5 SORNe, kl 

And (like 2 1 never ſtopt at aught that ſerv'd his wicked 
end, Sir; 

Throughout our Cylonies of late he ſpread Rebellion” 8 

N flame, Sir, 

And now throughout the Mother-land he tried to do the 
ſame, Sir. 


His curſed princi iples were theſe, << 1 hate the Conf. rations 
6 hate my country's chief renown, the gloriau Revolution; 
64 hate King, Lord, and Commons all; I hate all moderation 
I hate all men of peaceful minds, whatever be their Nation.” 


| Theſe principles thus ſpread around by dark deſigning 
foes, Sir, 

At length the hearts of Britons rous'd from long-enjoy'd 

repoſe, Sir; 

And ſoon in loyal concert join'd, they ſhew'd their reſos 
lution, 

With all their fortunes, lives, and ſtrength, to ſave the 
Confiitution. 


On all ſides now, thoſe traitors baſe were ſeen to hide theit 
heads, Sir, 

And Lilerty aroie again, which many fear'd was dead, Sir: 

Then let us Il in wiſhes join, for harmony and peace, Sir; 

And henceforth may ſuch enmity 'twixt Britons ever ccaſe, 


Sir. 
CHORUS. 
And may the bliſs we now enjoy ne'et ſuffer diminution 
From knaves who ſlander England's boaſt, our King a 
Conſtitutien. 
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Village Politics; a | Dialegue 8 700 Anvil the Blackſmith 
and Tom 22 the Maſon ; addreſſed ie all the Aeebanics, 
 Fourneymen, and Day- labourers, i in Great Britain. 


ack. \ N THAT's the matter, Tom? A doſt look fo 
7 ans: 

Tem. Diſmal indeed? Well enough I may. 
Fack, What's the old mare dead? or work ſcarce? 


Tom. No, no; work's plenty enough, if a man had but 


the heart to go to it. 


Fack, What book art reading ? Why doſt look ſo like 2 


hang dog? 
Tom. (looking on 555 book. 7 Cauſe enough. Why I find 


here that I am very unhappy, and very miſerable; which I 
| ſhould never have known, if I had not had the good luck to 


meet with this book. O tis a precious book 


Fack. A good ſign tho* ; that you can't find out you'r re un- 


happy without looking into a book for it, What is the 


Matter ? | 
A om. 
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Tem. Matter! Why I want liberty! 

Fack. Liberty! What, has any one fetched a warratit for 
thee? Come man, cheer up, I'll be bound for thee; — Thou 
art an honeſt fellow in the main, tho' thou doſt tipple and 
prate a little too much at the Roſe and Crown. 

Tom. No,no; I wanta new conſtitution, 

Fack. Indeed! Why I thought thou had'ſt been a deſperate, 
healthy fellow. Send for the doctor then. 

Tom. I'm not ſick ; I want Liberty and en and the 
Rig hts of Man. 

Jack O now I underſtand thee. What, thou art a leveller 


and a republican, FT warrant. 


Tem. I'm a friend to the people. T want a reform. 
Fack. Then the ſhorteſt way is to mend thy felt. 
Tom. Put I want a general reform. 
Jack. Then lèt every one mend one. 5 
Tom, Pooh! I want freedom and each, the ſame as 


they have got in France, 


Fack, hat, Tom, we imitate n ? We follow the 


Prgchi Why they only begun all this miſchief at firſt, in order 
to be juſt what we are already. Why I'd ſooner go to the 


Negers to get learning, or to the Turks to get religion than to 


the French for freedom and happinefs. 


Tom. What do you mean by that? ar'n't the French "TY 
Fack, Free, Tom! aye, free with a witnels. They are all 


ſo free, that there's nobody ſafe. They make free to rob 


whom they will, and Kill whom they will. If they don't like a 
man's looks, they make free to hang him without judge or jury, 
and the next lamp-poſt does for the gallows ; ſo then they call 
themſelves free, becauſe you lee they have no king to take 
them up and hang them for it. 

Tom. Ah, but Jack, didn't their KING formerly hang people 
for nothing too? and beſides, wer'n't they all papiſts before the 
Revolution? 

Jack. Why, true enough, they had but a poor ſort of reli. 
gion; but bad is better than none, Tom. And ſo was the go- 
vernment bad enough too; for they could clap an innocent nun 
into priſon, and keep him there to0 as long as they would, nd 
never fay with your leave or by your leave, Gentlemen of th 
Jury. But what's all that to us? 

Tim, To us! Why don't-our governcrs put many of our 

oor folks into prifon againſt their will? What are all the 
Jails for? Down with the Jails I ſay; all men ſhould be 
free. 

Ja. Harkee, Tom; a fow rogues in pi fon ker the reſt 


ut 


VE 

in order, and then honeſt men go about their buſineſs, afraid 
of nobody; that's the way to be free. And let me tell thee, 
Tom, thou and J are tried by our peers as much as a lord is. 
Why the KN can't ſend me to priſon, if Ido no harm; and it 
I do, there's good reaſon why I ſhould go there. I may go to 
law with Sir John at the great caſtle yonder, and he no more 
dares lift his little finger againſt me than if I were his equal, 
A lord is hanged for hanging matter, as thou or I ſhou'd be; 
and if it will be any comfort to thee, I myſelf remember a 
Peer of the Realm being hanged for killing his man, juſt the 
ſame as the man wou'd have been for killing him *. 

Tom. Well, that is ſome comfort, But have you read the 
Ri hts of Man? 

ack, No, not I ; I had rather by half read the pole Duty 
% Man. I have but little time for reading, and ſuch as I ſhould 
therefore only read a bit of the beſt. 

Jam. Don't tell me of thoſe old faſhioned notions, Why 
ſhould not we have the ſame fine things they have got in 
France? I'm for a oo and Organization, and Equali- 
⁊alion. 

Jack. Do be quiet. Now, Tom, only ſuppoſe this nonſenſi- 


cal equality was to take place; why it would not laſt while 


one could ſay Jack Robinſon ; or ſuppoſe it cou'd—{uppole, 
in the general divition, our new rulers were to give us half an 


acre of ground a- piece, we cou'd to be ſure raiſe potatoes on 1t 
tor the uſe of our families; but as every other man would be 
equally buſy in raiſing potatoes for his family, why then you lee 
if thou walt to break thy ſpade, I ſhould not be able to mend it. 

Neighbour Snip would have no time to make us a ſuit of 


cloathes, nor the clothier to weave the cloth, for all the world 


would be gone a digging. And as to boots and thovs, the 
want of ſome one to make them for us, wou'd be a greate 
grievance than the tax on leather. If we ſhou'd be lick, there 
wou'd be no doctor's {tuff for us; for doctor wou'd be digging 
too. We cou'd not get a chimney e or a load of coal 
from pit, for love or money. 
Tom. But till J ſhould have no one over my head. 

Zack, That's a miſtake; I'm ſtronger than thou; and 

| Standiſh, the Exciſeman, is a better ſcholar; ſv we ſhould 


not remain equal a minute. I ſhou'd out-jig/t thee, and he'd 


out-wit thee. And if ſuch a ſturdy fellow as I am was to 


come and break down thy hedge for a little firing, or to take 


away the crop from thy pn I'm not ſure that theſe ons 


* Lord Ferrers Was N in! 760, for killing his deward. 
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fangled laws would ſee thee righted. 4 tell thee, Tom, we 
have a fine conltitution already, and our fore-fathers thought 
o. 

Tom. They were a pack of ſools, and had never read the 
Rights of Man. 

12 I'll tell thee a ſtory. When Sir Johs ries, 


my Lady, who 1s a little fantaſtical, and likes to do every 
thing like the French, begged him to pull down yonder fine 


old caſtle, and build it up in her frippery way. No, ſays Sir 
John; what, ſhall I pull down this noble building, raiſed by 
the wiſdom of my brave anceſtors, which outſtood the civil wars, 


and only underwent a little needful repair at the Revolution, 


and which all my neighbours come to take pattern by ;—ſhall ] 
pull it all down, I ſay, only becauſe there may be a dark cloſet, 
or an inconvenient room or two in it? My Lady mumpt and 
grambled; but the caſtle was let ſtand, wid a ns building 
it is, though there may be a trifling fault or two, and though a 


 tew decays may want ſtopping : ſo now and then they mend a 


little thing; and they 'I go on mending, I dare ſay, as they have 
leiſure, to the end of the chapter, if they are let alone, But no 
pull-me-down works. TP hat is it you are crying out for, 


Tom ? 


Tom. Why for a perfect government. | 
Fack, You might as well cry for the moon. There's no- 


thing perfect in this world, take my word for it. 


Tom. I don't ſec why we are to work like ſlaves, while 
others roll about in their coaches, tee on the fat of the land, 
and do nothing. 

Jack. My little maid brought home a 1 from the 
charity-ſchool t'other day, in which was a bit of a fable about 
the Belly and the Limbs, The hands ſaid, I wont work any 
longer to feed this lazy belly, who fits in ſtate like a lord, and 


"docs nothing. Said the feet, I wont walk and tire myſelf to 
curry him about; let him fhift for himſelf; and fo ſaid 


all the meniters; jult as our levellers and republicans do 
now. And what was the conſequence? Why the belly 


was pinched to be ſure: but the hands, and the feet, and 


the relt of the members, ſuffered ſo much for want of their old 


nouriſhment, that they fell fick, pined away, and would have 


died if they had not come to their fenſes juſt in time to fave 
their lives, as I hope all you will do. | 

Tam. But the times hut the taxes, Jack. 

Fact. Things are dear, to be ſure: but riot and murder is 
not the way to: make them cheap. And taxes are high; but 
I'm told there's a deal of old ſcores paying off, and by them 
Sho did not contract the debt neither, Tom. Beſides, things 

are 
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are mending, I hope, and what little is done, is for us poor 
people; our candles are ſomewhat cheaper, and I dare ſay, if 
the honeſt gentleman is not diſturbed by you levellers, things 
will mend every day. But bear one thing in mind: the more 
we riot, the more we ſhall have to pay. Mind another thing 
too, that in France the poor paid all the taxes, as 1 have heard 
em ſay, and the quality paid nothing. 
Tom. Well, I know hat 8 a, as well as another ; and 
I'm as fit to govern. 
Jack. No, Tom, no. Lou are indeed as good as another 
man, ſeeing you have hands to work, and a foul to be ſaved. 
But are all men fit for all kinds of things? Solomon ſays, 
„How can he be wiſe whoſe talk is of oxen?' Every one in 
his way. TI am a better judge of a horſe-thoe than Sir John: 
but he has a deal better notion of {tate affairs than I; and I can 
no more do without him, than he can do Without: me. And 
few are ſo poor, but they may get a vote for a parliament- man; 
and ſo you ſee the poor have as much ſhare in the government 
as they well know how to manage. 


Tom, But I ſay all men are equal. Why ſhould one be 
above another ? 

Fack. It that's thy talk, Tom, thou doſt quarrel w ah Pro- 
vidence, and not with government. For the woman is below 
her huſband, and the children below their: mother, and the 
ſervant is below his maſter. 

Tim. But the ſubject 1 is not below the king; all kings are 
« crowned ruffians; and all governments are wicked. For my 
part, I'm reſolved In pay no more taxes do any of them. 

Fack, Tom, Tom, this is thy nonſenſe; if thou didſt go 
oftener to church, thou wou dit know where it is ſaid, & Ren- 
der unto Ceſar the things that are Ceſar's;“ and alſo, « Fear 
God ; honaur the king.” Your book tells you, that we need 
obey no government but that of the people, and that we may 
faſhion and aſter the government according to our whimſies : 
but mine tells me, Let eyery one be ſubject to the higher 

owers, for all power js of God ; the powers that be are or- 
dained of God: whoſoever, therefore, reſiſteth the power, 
reſiſteth the ordinance of God,” Thou ſayeſt, thou wilt pay 
no taxes to any of them. Doſt thou know who it was that 
work'd a miracle, that he might have money to pay tribute 
with, rather than ſet you and me an example of di ſobedience to 
government? 


Tom. J ſay we ſhall never be happy till we doas the French 
have done. 


Fact. The Fre eh and we contendipg for liberty, Tom, is 
A3 „Ful 
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Juſt as if thou and I were to vretind 4 to run a race thou to ſet 
out from the ſtarting poſt, when I am in already : why we've 
got it man; we've no race to run. We're there already. Our 
conſtitution 15 no more like what the French one was, than a 
mugof our "Taunton beer is like a platter of their ſoup-maigre. 

Foam. 1 know we ſhall be undone if we don't get a new 
conflitution—that's all. 

Fack., And I know we ſhall be undone it we 195 I don't 
know much about politics; but J can ſee by a little, what a 
a great deal means. Now only to ſhew thee the {tate of public 
credit, as I think Tim Standith calls it. There Farmer's Fur- 
row: a few years ago he had an odd gol. by him; fo, to keep 


it out of harm's way, he put it out to uſe, on government lecu- 


rity I think he calls it. Well; t'other day he married one of 
his daughters, fo he thought he'd give her that gol. for a bit 
of a portion. Tom, as I'm a living man, when he went to 

ake it out, if his fiſty pounds was not grown almoſt to an hun- 
dred! and wou'd have been a full hundred, they lay, by this 
time, if the gentleman had been let alone. 


Tom, Well, {ti}, as the old laying is—I ſhould like to do as 


tho do in France. 
Zack. What, ſhou'diſt like to be murdered, with as little cere- 
mony as Hackabout, the butcher, knocks down a calf ? Then 


for every little bit of ti iff, a man gets 11d of his wife. And as 


to liberty of conference, which they brag ſo much about, Why 
they have driven away their parſons, (aye, and murdered many 


of em) becauſe they word not ſwear as they wou'd have them. 


And then they talk of liberty of the preſs; why, Tom, only 
t'other day they hang'd a man for printing a book againſt this 


pretty government at theirs. 


Tom, But you ſaid yourſelf, it was ſad times in France be- 
fore they pull'd down the old government. 

Jack. Well, and ſuppoſe the French were as much in the 
right as I kitow them to be in wrong, what does that argue for 
1s £ Becauſe neighbour Furrow tother day pull'd down a 
crazy old barn, is "that a reaſon why I muſt ſet fire to my tight 
CO tage? 

Tom. I don't ſee why one man is to ride in his coach and 
{ix, while another mends the highway for him. 

Tick. J don't ſee why the man in the coach is to drive t 
the man on foot, or hurt a hair of his head. And as to our great 
folks, that you levellers have ſuch a ſpite againſt, I don't pre- 
tend to fay they are a bit better than they ſhould be; but 
that's no affair of mine; let them look to that; they'll anſwer 
for that in another place. To be ſure, I wiſh they'd ſet us 
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better example about going to church, and thoſe things; bur 
ſtill, Hoarding's not the fin of the age; they don't lock up 
their money —away it goes, and gvery body's the better for it. 


They do ſpend too much, to be ſure, in ſeaſtings and fan- 


dangoes ; and if T.was a paiſon, I'd go to work with 'em in 
another kind of a way ; but as I am only a poor tradeſman, 
why 'tis but bringing more griſt to my mill. It all comes 
among the people.—The:r coaches, and their furniture, and 


their buildings, and their planting, employ a power of 
tradeſpeople and labourers.—Now in this village, what ſhould 


we do without the caſtle? Though my Lady is tov rantipo- 
liſh, and flies about all ſummer to hot water, and cold wa- 
ter, and freſh water, and ſalt water, when ſhe ought to ſtay 
at home with Sir John; yet when the does come down, ſhe 
brings ſuch a deal of gentry, that T have more horſes than I 


can ſhoe, and my wife more linen than the can wah. Then 


all our grown children are ſervants in the lamily, and rare 
wages they have got. Our little boys get ſomething every 
day by weeding their gardens, and the girls learn to iew and 
knit at Sir John's expence ; who ſends them all to ſchool of a 
Sunday. i „„ . 
om. Aye, but there's not Sir John's in every village. 
Fack. The more's the pity. But there's other help. Twas 
but laſt year you broke your leg, and was nine weeks in the 


Briſtol *Firmary, where you was taken as much care of as 2 


lord, and your family was maintained all the while by the pa— 
riſh. No poor-rates in France, Tom; and bere there's a 
matter of TwWO Million and a Half paid for them, if 'twas 
but a little better managed. : 

Tom. Two Million and a Half! | i 

Jack. Aye, indeed, Not tranſlated into Ten pences, as 
your French millions are; but twenty good ſhillings to the 
pound. But wien this levelling comes about, there will be 
no firmaries, no hoſpitals, no charity-{chools, no Sunday- 
ſchools, where fo many hundred thouſand poor fouls learn to 
read the word of God for nothing. For who is to pay for 


them? equality can't afford it; and thoſe that may be willing, 


wont be able. 1 
Tom. But we ſhall be one as good as another, for all that. 
Jack. Aye, and bad will be the beſt. But. we mult work 


as we do now, and with this difference, that no one will be 


able to pay us. Tom! I have got the uſe of my limbs, ot 
my liberty, of the laws, and of my bible. The two firlt I 
take to be my natural rights; the two laſt, my cia and reli- 
2104s ; theſe, I take it, are 5 true Rights of Man; and - 

4 e 
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the reſt is nothing but nonſenſe, and madneſs, and wicked- 
neſs. My cottage is my caſtle; I fit down in it at night in 
| Pa and thankfulneſs, and “ no man maketh me afraid.“ 
nſtead of indulging diſcontent, becauſe another is richer than 
T in this world (for envy is at the bottom of your equality 
works) I read my bible, go to church, and think of a trea- 
ſure in Heaven. OO. : 
Tom.. Aye, but the French have got it in this world. 

Fack, Tis all a lie, Tom. Sir John's butler ſays, his 
maſter gets letters which ſay tis all a lie. Tis all murder, 
and nakedneſs, and hunger; many of the poor ſoldiers fight 
without victuals, and march without clothes. "Thefe are your 
Democrats] Tom. JJ 88 
Tom. What then, doſt think all the men on our ſide 
wicked? . 

Jack, No—not ſo neither they've made fools of the moſt 
of you, as I believe. I judge no man, Tom; I hate no 
man. Even republicans and levellers, I hope, will always 
enjoy the protection of our laws; though J hope they wil! 
never be our law makers, There's many true diſſenters, and 
there's hollow churchmen ;' and a good man is a good man, 
whether his church has got a ſteeple to it or not. The new- 
faſhioned way of proving one's religion is to hate ſomebody. 
Now, though ſome folks pretend that a man's hating a Papiſt, 
or a Preſbyterian, proves him to be a good Churchman, it 

don't prove him to be a good Chriftian, Tom. As much as 
J hate republican works, I'd ſcorn to live in a country where 
there is not liberty of conſcience; and where everyman might 
not worſhip God in his own way. Now that they had not in 
France: the Bible was fhut up in an unknown heatheniſh 
tongue. While here, thou and I can make as free uſe of ours 
as a biſhop; can no more be ſent to priſon unjuſtly than a 
Judge ; and are'as much taken care of by the laws as the par- 
liament-man who makes them, And this levelling makes 
people ſo diſmal. Theſe poor French fellows uſed to be the 
merrieſt dogs in the world; but ſince equality came in, I 
don't believe a Frenchman has ever laughed. | 

Tom. What then doſt thou take French Liberty to be? 

Tack. To murder more men in one night than ever their 
poor king did in his whole life. ns, 

Tam. And what doſt thou take a Democrat to be? 

Ks One who likes to be governed by a thouſand tyrants, 
et cant bear ing... © 
Falk What is Equality £ 


an 


1 Jacl. 
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Jack. For every man to pull down every one that is above 
hin: till they are all as low as the lowelt, 
Tom. What is the new Rights of Man ? 
1 5 Battle, murder, and Sudden death. 
om. What is it to be an enlightened People & 


2 $6 To put out the light of the goſpel, confound right 


and wrong, and grope about in pitch darkneſs. _ 
Tom. What 1s Phl:ſophy, that Tim Standiſh talks ſo 
much about? 

Fack. To believe that there's neither God, nor Lend nor 
heaven, nor hell. — To dig up a wicked old fellow's © rotten 
bones, whoſe books, Sir John ſays, have been the ruin of 
thouſands ; and to ſet his figure up in a church, and worthip 
him. 


Tim. And what mean the other hard words 4 Tim talks 


about. Organization and function, and civiſm, and inciviſm, 
and equalization, and inviolability, and imberſeriptible? 

Fack. Nonſenſe, gibberiſh, downright hocus-pocus, I 
know it is not Engliſh ; Sir John fays 'tis not Latin; and his 
valet de ſham ſays tis not French neither. 


Tom. And yet Tim ſays we ſhall never be happy till all 7 


theſe fine things are brought over to England. 
Fack, What into this Chriſtian country, Tom? Why 


doſt know they have no ſabbath? Their mob parliament 


meets of a Sunday to do their wicked work, as naturally as 


we do to go to church. They have renounced God's word 


and God's day, and they don't even date in the year of our 
Lord. Why doſt turn pale, man? And the rogues are al- 
ways —_ ſuch a noiſe, Tom, in the mid(t of their par- 
liament-houſe, that their ſpeaker rings a bell, like our penny- 
poſtman, becauſe he can't Keep them in order. 
Tom. And doſt thou think our Rights of Man will lead to 
all this wickainets * 45 
go As ſure as eggs are eggs. 
am. I begin to think we're better off as we are. 
Fack, I'm ſure on't. This is only a ſcheme to make us 
go back in every thing. Tis ming ourſelycs poor when 
we are petting rich. 
Tom. I begin to think I'm not ſo very unhappy as I had 
got to fancy. 


Jack. Lom, I don't care for drink myſelf, but 1 doſt, 


and [I'll argue with thee in thy own way: when there's all 
equality, there will be no ſuperfluily : when there's no wages 
there'll be no drink; and levelling will rob thee of thy ale 
more than the maltax does. | 

* Voltaire, 


Tom. 
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Tom. But Standiſh ſays if we had a good government, 
there'd be no want of any thing. 

Jack. He is like many others, who take the king's money 
and betray him. Though I'm no ſcholar, I know that a 
good government is a good thing. But don't go to make me 
believe that any coverment can make a bad man good, ora 
diſcontented man happy. What art muſing upon, man? 
Tom. Let me ſum up the evidence, as they ſay at 'ſ1zc5— 


Hem! Jo cut every man's throat who does not think as [ 


do, or hang him up at a lamp-pott!—Pretend liberty of con- 
ſcience, and then baniſh the parſons only for being conſcien- 


tious!—Cry out liberty of the preſs, and hang up the firſt 


man who writes his mind! Loſe our poor laws!—Loſe one's 
wife perhaps upon every little tiff !—March without clothes, 
and fight without victuals! No trade No bible No 
fabbath nor day of reſt No ſafety, no comfort, no peace in 


this world—and no world to come i—Jack, I never knew 


thee tell a lie in my life. 
Jucl. Nor would I now, not even againſt the Frekch, 
Zem. And thou art very ſure we are not ruincd ? 
ack, I'II tell thee how we are ruined. We have a king 
{2 loving, that he wou'd not hurt the people if ke cou'd; and 
to kept in, that he cou'd not hurt the people if he wou'd. 
We have as much liberty as can make us happy, and more 
trade and riches than allows us to be good. We have the beit 
laws in the world, if they were more ſtrongly enforced ; and 
the beſt religion in the world, if it was but better el. 
While Old England i is ſafe, I'll glory in her and pray for her; 
and when the is in danger, Ill fight for her and die for her. 
Tom. And fo will I too, Jack, that's what I will. A. 85) 
« O the roaſt beef of Old England !” 
ack, Thou art an honeſt fellow, Tom. 
Tom. This is Roſe and Crown night, and Tim Standiſh is 


now at his miſchief ; but we'll go and put an end to that fel- 


low's work. 
Fack. Come along. 
Tom. No; firſt I'll ſtay to burn my book, and then I'll 90 


Jack. Hold, Tom. There is but one thing worſe than a 
bitter enemy, and that is an imprudent friend. If thou woud it 
ſhew thy love to thy King and Country, let's have no drink- 
ing, no riot, no bonfires ; but put in practice this text, which 
our parſon preached on laſt Sunday, © Study to be quict, work 


„with your own hands, and mind your own buſineſs.” 


Tem. And ſo I will, — on. | 
Laxiracls: 
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Exiratts from Mr. Playſair's Reflexions on the aft ua 
Force and Reſources of France, in Fan. 1793- 


OR the marine of France, which never was equal to ours, 


there were about 1 200 officers neceſlary, and in laſt Au- 


guſt there were not 200 at all the different ports. From the 


brave Albert de Rioms, down to the midſlupman, almoit every 


officer was diſguſted with that ſyſtem of equality, which by a 
ſort of paradox, not caſily to be underſtood, gave the crew the 
right of commanding, and therefore impoſed upon the officers a 
neceſſity to obey. 

By land, ſudden exertions may be made, and every man 
counts for a loldier, but it is not ſo by ſea; the preparations 


are tedious, require care, and are after all limited in their ex- 


tent. It is not here that the Marſeillois and the aſſaſſins from 
the garrets in the ſuburbs of Paris, led on by valet de cham- 
bres and girls, will defend their country 1 5 our brave 
Engliſh 5 and experienced captains. 

know, however, that the French will have men enough 
to man their navy, and more than they have ſhips to man, nor 
will theſe be landimen; having now little or no trade, they will 
eaſily find ſeamen :—and here it ſhould be obſerved, that the po- 


veriy and miſery of the country ſerves in ſome męaſure to give 


it ſtrength, for all thoſe men who are without work to do, and 
bread to cat, are ready to fly to its defence. 

1 French marine wants officers, and it will be impoſſible 
for them to equip, in a complete manner, above one half of 
their ſhips. They want allo diſcipline , for it is no exaggera- 
tion of the matter to ſay, that the men. will not obey their 


officers; and this is ſo true, that many officers who are well 


enough diſpoſed to defend their country, have left the ſervice, 


merely becauſe they know that the men only obey whilſt it is 
their good pleaſure ſo to do, but that when they are diſpleaſed, 
they immediately put their captain in irons. 
To all this it is to be added, that France will require ſup- 
plies of corn and other proviſions by ſea, next ſummer, to 
revent a famine, which a war with England will render it 
impoſſible for them to obtain. This may appear to be an aſ- 
ſertion made upon the faith of thoſe rumours of famine al- 
ready ſpread, but it is not ſo. 
By all ſtatements, and amongſt others thoſe of Mr. Necker, 


France exported of grain of all forts, one year with another, 
the value of ten millions Tournois, which is not enough to 


ſupply the inhabitants of that country one fortnight. The 


quantity of grain exported on an average from any country, is 
the 
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the meaſure of the ſurplus produced above what is conſumed, 
which this ſtatement proves to be very little. 

Ever ſince the Revolution began, France has been in want 
of grain, and obliged to have ſupplies, becauſe the circulation 
in the interior, from one town to another, has been greatly 
interrupted, and becauſe agriculture has been in ſome degree 
negleted, es = 
The eirculation continues to be interrupted, which cauſe 
alone is ſufficient to produce a partial famine ; and laſt year 
the harveſt was neglected more than ever: add to this, that 
the men in arms conſume much more than men at home, 
From all theſe cauſes a famine is certain, if no ſupplies come 
in from other countries, It is, moreover, certain, that nei- 
ther laſt year, nor the year before, were fo plentiful as the 
year 1790, and even then there was not enough for the home 
conſumption, without foreign aid. : 

From the paper read by Mr. Kcrſaint to the Convention, 
on a war with England, as well as from citizen Briſſot's re- 
port, it would appear that their views extend to South Ame- 
rica and our territories in the Laſt and Welt Indies: ſuch pro- 

oſitions, in the preſent circumſtances of France, are perfect- 
I contemptible; and it is only in the Convention, or the Ja. 
cobin club, that the ignorance of men is great enough. to 
liſten to them without hiſling the reader from his place. 

In the preſent war, England may likewiſe reckon much 
upon the ignorance of all thoſe who are employed in the ma- 
rine and war depatiments ; as on purpoſe to have, what they 
called, ſtaunch patriots, they, laſt year, turned out almoſt al} 
the clerks and fecretarics employed, and put in Jacobins who 
know nothing of the nature of theſe affairs. This will appear 
to be a fact of no ſmall importance to thoſe who know, that 
in great and complicated affairs, a knowledge of the routine in 
which buſineſs has been uſed to go, is very neceſſary. 
We may likewiſe, in this war, count upon that ſpirit of 
contradiction, which fruſtrates exertion in every country where 
there are people of different parties; and we may be aſſured, 
that the town council of Breſt, and the other fea ports, will 
not always be of the ſame opinion as the miniſter of the ma- 
rine, who will therefore be croſſed in many of his operations, 
as he has always been in every armament for St. Domingo. 
The injury that their privatecrs may do to our trade is the 
chief thing we have to fear; but even that is more imaginary 
than real; for unleſs they can cope with us, or nearly ſo, in 
ihips of the line, the depredations by privateers will not be ol 
much importance. = he | 
fo 
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The queſtion of war or peace, it was not my buſineſs te 
diſcuſs ; I know not the ſecret negociations, nor the conceſ- 
ſions which the French might make; but were I to have given 
my private opinion, it would have been, that unleſs France 
abandoned, in the moſt ſolemn and complete manner, all idea 
of ſpreading her dominion, or extending her ſyſtem of equa - 
ity into other nations, it would be belt for us to join in bring- 


ing her to reaſon. Self- preſervation ſeerns to be no leſs the⸗ 


law of political bodies than of individuals; and it is certain 
chat ſhould France ſucceed in her projects on the Continent, 
England muſt in the end ſubmit, I do not, indeed, 1 imagine 
France would ſucceed though England ſhould remain neuter ; ; 
but the poſſibility ot her doing ſo would, in that caſe, be 
greater, and for that reaſon we ought, in prudence, to bear our 
part in putting an end to her career. 

War is certainly to be avoided, if with honour and ſafety 
it can. The bleſſi ings of peace are ineſtimable, and certainly 
more ſo at this time than almoſt any other ; but without 
France abandons her ſyſtem of univerſal liberty, as ſhe calls it, 
our peace could have been of no long continuance ; nor can 
the leaſt faith be given to her promiſes, becauſe the avowed 


ſyſtem of the levellers is, that might creates right; and what- | 
ever they have the power and will to do, they think may law- 


fully be done. 


t ſeems very clear that from a war with France we have, 


at preſent, very little to fear; we may reſt aſſured that it will 
be a ſhort one, and I am convinced, that if we act in concert 
with the powers on the Continent, and it, inſtead of a bloody 
manifeſto like the Duke of Brunſwick's, a wiſe and mild one 
Hſhall precede the army that is to enter France, nothing will 
be more acceptable to the great bulk of the French nation, 
than to ſee order re-eſtabliſhed, in any manner that may form 
ſomething like a reaſonable government. 

The French have, both publicly and privately, . declared 
that they will ſend one hundred thouſand men to invade this 
country : there 1s little doubt but they will attempt it, if it 
was for no other purpoſe but to rid their country of part of its 
unfortunate and wretched inhabitants: whether they go to the 
bottom of the ſea in their attempt to come over, or are de- 
ſtroyed at the mouth of our cannon, would be of no conſe- 
quence to the National Convention, as from the effect of their 
proceedings, a famine muſt, in a ſhort time, take them off 
were they to ſtay in their own count 

By their equality they have deſtroyed nobility and gentry ; 
of courſe, all artizans, in every branch of buſineſs tending to 

| luxury, 
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luxury, are out of employ, and are obliged to live as a prey 
upon the public, For inſtance: What would become of the 
tradeſmen in London, and the public at large, were the nobi- 
lity and gentry to be chaſed out of the country? This muſt 
be better felt than it can be deſcribed, as it is well known to 
every individual, that all arts, ſciences, and trade, have flour- 
iſhed, and ſtill proſper, by the wants of the great and 8 | 


| ol. this kingdom. 


There are many perſons | in the world to whom vengeance 
is ſweet; and perhaps it is unfortunately but too true, that 
the violent proceedings of the French make them very proper 
objects of anger. But revenge ought never to be the ruling 
paſſion of man in any caſe, and leaſt of all ought it to be ever 
directed againſt a multitude, in which great numbers mult be 
innocent, "others ignorant, and only a few guilty, 

Though I am, and never have concealed it, even when I 
ran ſome perſonal ritk, a great enemy to the French deimo- 
crats: though I Low their villany, and the unfairneſs of 
their way ot reaſoning, I am far from thinking the majority 
of the nation guilty; on the contrary, in Paris, where the 
guilt is certainly the greateſt, J am certain that nine out of 
ten deſerve cenſure, or: ily tor not having had courage enough 
to act when it was neceliary. 

Men, individually brave, do not always act in civil broils 
as if they were ſo; becauſe, as no ſingle exertion can pro- 
duce any good effect, they only act when they have confidence 
in others who will act with them. Now, very unfortunately 
for the inhabitants of Paris, as they had been accuſtomed to a 
fort of implicit obedience in affairs of government, and were 
obliged all at once to become gov ernors, ignorant at the ſame 
time of the true baſis of liberty, and its firſt principles, which 
5 is too late for men to learn on a ſudden at years of matu- 

there could be no unity nor mutual confidence among 
5 45 nor could even the great neceſſity of the caſe unite the 
3nhabitants of a city, formerly drowned in luxury and plea- 
ſure; and, ever ſince its revolt, the ſport of intrigue. 
Before the Revolution, France was infinitely too much cor- 
rupted for its inhabitants to take advantage of the feeble (tate 
of its Monarch, fo as to eſtabliſh liberty ; which to men of 
purer manners and of a leſs volatile character, would, at one 
time, have been not very difficult. At preſent it is only by 
wading through oceans of blood, and letting adverſity and time 
teach wiſdom to them, that they can ever gain this end, Nay, 
it is much more probable that they will fall under the hand 
of ſome aud before they « can | accompliſh their deſign ; for at 
| preſent, 
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preſent, governed as they are by che lower order of people, whoare 
the dupes and agents of ihe moſt deſigning amongſt themſelves, 
Revolution mult follow Revolution, until poverty, and equality 
in miſery, will put an end to the contelt; for as long as they 
who take the lead can have the means of enriching themfelves, 
others, who want to be rich alſo, will overturn them and take 
their place, as it has happened already. 
It is unlucky that in England any language, truly deſcrip- 
tive of theſe proceedings, and of the perfons who govern Paris, | 
is diſgraceful, and ſeems like the language of anger and preju- 
dice. Facts ſeem exaggerations; and ſuch epithets as ſuit the 
cafe, can only, with propriety, be uſed at Billingſgate, I ſhall | 
not therefore attempt to deſcribe the manner in which Paris 
overns France, but ſhall beg leave literally to tranſlate lan- 
guage which I myſelt have heard employed by the people in 
the gallery of the National Convention to its members; and 
language that had the immediate effect of making the Aſſembly 
obey. I never was lucky enough to be preſent at a very tu- 
multuous debate. This is a ſpecimen of what paſſed on every 
ordinary day, when any queſtion that intereſted the court, or his 
late majeſty, was diſcuſſed “. 
Upon a queſtion ſeeming to go in favour of the king, the 
galleries roſe, and ſaid, with violent geſtures and menaces, 
Go home, you raſcals ; ; you men hired at cighteen ſhillings 
« a- day; you don't deſerve them. Shame, ſhame, you betray 
« us; we are your maſters ; you are but deputies paid; you 
« have ſold us to the civil lift, you anointed curs ; but we know 
« how to be revenged upon raſcals like you, who were eat 
« up with poverty and lice till we took you into pay, and you 
dare to betray the nation, you dogs!“ 

I can only ſay, that the French expreſſ ions were yet ſtonger 
than thoſe I give. This happened in an evening fitting. I was 
in what is called“ The Suppleant's Gallery,” which had but 
few people in it, though the public galleries were very full. 

The effect of theſe threats was inſtantaneous; and on 
counting the voices the third time, for the queſtion had not 
been divided, it was found to be determined againſt the king, 
againſt juſtice, and againſt common ſenſe. Such was, and {till 
continues to be, the manner in which the violent party 
triumphs over the majority, upon all occaſions, in which it is 
thought to be worth while, Yet the nation in which laws 


The queſtion was concerning the terrace in the garden of the Thuilleries, 
high garden being ſhut, they wanted to TAKE public, and by means of that 
queſtion to animate the people againſt the king; in which they ſucceeded very 
rapidly, and very completely. 


Be, 


are ſo paſſal, pretends to be free, and to preſent an example 
worthy the imitation of all the world. It is not from men go- 
verned in this manner that England has any thing to fear; and 
it is ſurpriſing that there ſhould be men in England fo lolt to 
every ſenſe of ſhame as to praiſe the French government; and 
what adds conſiderably to the diſgrace of ſome ſuch perſons is, 
that they know, perfectly well, that what I have now ſaid 
about the galleries, is ſtrictly true. 

It is notoriouſly known to all the world, that on the Toth of 
Auguſt the Aſſembly paſſed decrees at the requeſt of every 
blackguard who appeared at the bar, without ſo much as en- 
quiring their names, in many caſes; and all the decrees paſſed 
unanimouſly for ſeven days. 

Thus a ragged fellow, without coat or hat, and covered with 
blood, appeared in the name of the nation, and demanded the 
dethroning of the king; others demanded a republic, and a con- 
vention, liberty and equality; and, ſince that time, it is by the 
fame means that they have brought their unhappy monarch to 
the block ; loading him, during his confinement, with abuſe, 
from which, if his former quality of king, if even his virtues | 
and love of his people could not exempt him, he ſhould at leaſt 
have been ſhielded by his misfortunes. 

The French nation is in a ſtate of madneſs and rage, . 
rous to thoſe who, without precaution, approach too near, as in- 
dividual madmen are; but to thoſe who, taking the proper 
meaſures, attack them where they are leaſt able to reſiſt, 
the danger can be but ſmall, and even then muſt be but of a 
ſhort duration. Without plan, without order, and without 
induſtry, what nation can long be formidable? and that the 
French have any one of theſe great requiſites to ſucceſs, I 
_ defy their moſt firm friends and ſtrongeſt advocates to prove; 
and till they can do ſo, I mult perſiſt in thinking my conclu- 
ſions no leis juſt and incontrovertible, than I truſt they will 
prove ſalutary to the nation, in preventing all unreaſonable 
apprehenſion or deſpondency. 
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Q. War. is Liberty? 
A. Liberty conſiſts in the power of thinking 


what I pleaſe, and publiſhing thoſe thoughts, provided J nei- 
ther do, nor deſign, an injury, It conſiſts in following 
what trade or occupation I chooſe. In ferving God in any 
manner that my conſcience dictates. In having ſecure 
policthon of my own houſe, which is my caftle, In ſpend- 
ing my fortune according to my own inclination, and leav- 
ing it to whomſoever | will. 


Q Do you poſſeſs this 95 57 
1 do. 

Q What is Equality? 

A. Equality conſiſts in the being governed by laws which 
render to every one Equal Juſticc. By which, no one can 
moleſt my perſon or my property ; which give me unlimit- 
ed freedom of action, it 1 commit no crime; which, if [ 
am injured, aftord me a remedy ; and cauſe him who in- 
Jured me, though ten times as rich, to feel that he is n a 
level with myſelf. 

Q. Do you poſſeſs this Equality ? 

A. I do. 

Q. What are the Rights of Man ? 

A. T hey are comprehended : in his claim to the preced- 

A ing 
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ing benefits, He has a right to think and ſpeak what he 
pleaſes, provided he thereby commits no injury, He has a 
right to follow what trade or occupation he chooſes. He 
has a right to ſerve God according to his conſcience. He 
has a right to the ſecure poſſeſſion of his own houſe, it is 
his caſtle. He hasa right to ſpend his money as he chooſ-s, 
and leave it to whom "he will. He has a right to be go- 
verned by juſt and impartial laws, by which his perſon 
and his property are ſafe from the attack of violence or 
oppreſſion; and which give him unlimited irecdom of 
action, if he commits no crime. He has a igt, if in- 
jured, to have a remedy ; and to let the proude/? and richt 
experience, if they dare offer him any violence, that they 
are his Equals, and entirely on a leuel with himſelf, Theſe 
are the Rights of Man, of human nature, the glorious 
Birth-rights of an Engliſhman. 

Q. Do you poticts theſe Rights of Man 9 

A. I do. 

Ho became you poſſeſſed of them ? 

A. By the ſtruggles of my anceſtors in the cauſe of 
freedom; and by a Revolution without cruelty, or blood-fhed, 
which placed William the Third on the throne, and drove 
ſlavery and arbi:rary power into perpetual banithment. 

Q. Are you threatened with the lots of theſe benefits? 

A. No one will preſume to threaten Us. We can 
only loſe them by our own weakneſs or folly. ENT 

Q. Do you petceive the advantages of them? 

A. I do 

Q. In what? 

A. In the general proſperity of the Ne its ex- 
tenſive commerce—in its riches—its agriculture---its ma- 
nufactures---its arts and fcicnces---its humanity-— and 
liberality—in its being the moſt flouriſhing empire at this 
time exiſting on the face of the globe; and in its being the 
envy of the whole world. Theſe are the advantages pol- 
ſefled by England; becauſe we poſſeſs, and have poſſe ſled 
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for an hundred years paſt, real Liberty, true Equality, and the 


genuine Rights of Man. 
Q. if then you fee and know the advantages of theſe 
blefiings, will you not endeavour to preſerve and defend 
them? 

A. I will, at the hazard of my life. 

Are there any who wiſh us deprived of theſe pre- 
cious, theſe peculiar advantages which we enjoy under the 
Britiſh Conſtitution? 

A, I fear there are, _ ©. Who 


1 
Q. Who are they? 
A. Deſperate and Needy Adventurers, Traitors, and 
mortal Enemies to this Country; | 
Q. How do they, proceed: 
A. By endeavouring to impoſe on our underſtandings ; 
hoping to make us believe that we do not poſleſs, what we 
| have poſſeſſed for ſo long a time. To: blindfold and lead 
us in the dark. To deceive us with gilded viſions and 
tantaſtic chimeras. And cauſe us to fall from a precipice, | 
while quitting a ſubſtance, and graſping at a ſhadow. 
Q. What is their object? 
A. Confuſion, tumult, riot, and Civil War. 
Q To obtain what end ? 


A. That while all things are in diſorder, they may di- 
vide our ſubſtance. 


Q. Do they produce any example for us to follow ? 
A. They do. The example of France. 
Q. What is the preſent ſtate of France? 
A. No government=---no laws---no ſecurity for perſons 
or property no religion---no agriculture--no commerce. 
The lands of the Gentleman, the eſtate of the Farmer, 
the ſtock of the Tradeſman, at the mercy of the Mob. 
Sacrilege---murder---nay the murder of Women and Chil- 
dren---and to complete this wretchedneſs, theſe horrors--- 
impending national bankruptcy, and Famine already er 
Q. What do they call this flate of France ® 
A. They call it Liberty, Equality, and the Rights of Man. 


Q. And they would willingly wing about this Kate in 
England? 


A. They would. 
. By what means? | 
A. By the ſame means that it has been effected in France, 
By Airing up the Mob againſt the Gentleman, the Farmer, and 
the reputable Tradeſman. By ſaying to them, „Let us com- 
mand, and you ſhall plunder. You thall &, or drive out 
of the kingdom all moderate men, all who love their King 


and Country, and we will take Mon of cheir Zane, their 
Tenements, and their Goods.” 


Q. Can this be true? 


A. It is as true, as that we are now living in the midſt 
of proſperity, ſecurity, and abundance: 
low then have the French' armies advanced into 


Savoy, Flanders, and a part of Germany ? 


A. Becauſe all men of .fproperty, to avoti being robbed, fly 
at their approach, and carry oft every valuable they can 
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with them. The armed Mb of France then calls together 


the Mob of the Country, and tells them it is now their turn 
to govern. A Mocſt government takes place, under direction 
of the French army, who eat up the proviſions of the inhabi- 
tants, lay arbitrary fines on them, make uſe of their goods, 


and revel in luxury for a time, while their own countrymen 


at home are literally ring. 


Q. And ſuch a Government the deſperate and needy Ad- 


venturers mentioned before, Traitors and mortal Enemies 


to this country, want to introduce here? 


A. Yes; and would attempt it if they dared ; or if they 


could get their friends the French to aſſiſt them. But, 


thank God the Navy of England is not annihilated. It 


is time te reduce his Mb to order, which has deſtroyed 
its own country, and is now ciſturbing the peace of the 


world; whoſe Miſſumaries, Abettors, and Correſpondents, 
have been impotently trying to cheat us out of our ſenſes; 


and, if poſſible, excite commotions, which might embroil 


us at home, and hinder us from puniſhing their dark ma- 
ehinations, and ſecret, inſidious heſttlittes. The men of pro- 


periy in this Nation have more good ſenſe than to ſuffer 


themſelves to be deprived of it under any ridiculous and 
abſurd pretences; nor will they permit any power on earth 
to wreſt it from them. And being governed by juſt laws, 
under a King, who, though he may do all good, can do no 
man an injury, or perform a ſingle action but as zhe law 
directs, will not baſely and tamely reſign themſelves to the 


arbitrary poꝛber of the Idle, the Ignorant, and the Profligate; 


though del by the French, who have deſtroyed all other 
titles, and by.the incendiary and ſeditious adherents of the 
French in this country, with the vain and inſignificant terms, 

as uſed by them, of Liberty, Equality, and the Rights of Man. 
They are terms which can only be comprehended by 
Britons, who experience their effects, and bear them engra- 
ven on their hearts, With /Z:bs and with Frenchmen, they have 
quite a different meaning, and interpreted in their language, 
Liberty is Licentiouſneſs ; Equality, Plunder; and the Rights 
of Man, a Right to commit every Crime of which Human Na- 
ture is capable, 

Q. You have two or three times mentioned the Mob; 
to whom do you confine that appellation ? 

A. I will firſt tel] you who are not the Mob; and then, 
who the Aab ave, —The honeſt induſtrious Labourer and 
Mechanic icht One of the Mob. The faithful Workman 
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or r Journeyman, who regards the intereſt of his Plone, 7 's 


not one of the Mob. The Servant who is true to his truſt, 


is not one of the Mob. None, however poor, who perform 
their duties in their allotted ſtations, belong to the Mob. 

None who demean themſelves peace: ably, and obey the laws, 
conſtitute a part of the Mob.---But, the idle, drunken 
Mechanic or Labourer is one of the Mob. The Work- 
man or Journeyman who neglects the intereſt of his Em- 
ployer is one of the Mob. The Servant whoſe fidelity 
cannot be relied on is one of the Mob. All who do not 
perform their duties in their allotted ftations belong to the 
Mob. All who are noiſy, clamorous, inſolent, and diſobe- 
dient to the laws, conſtitute à part of the Mob. Sturdy 
Beggars, Cheats, and Thieves, are all Mob. 

Q. Do you mean to comprehend under this term the 
lower Orders only ? 

A. No---for the very loweft may from their good beha- 
viour, induſtry, and honeſty, be reſpectable in their fitua- T 
Yon, While he who is born in a h:gher rank, may, by low 
manners, rioting, drunkenneſs, diſhoneſt 5 and a dehance 
of the laws, degrade himſelf to the level of the Mob, and 

be only qualifi- d tor one of their Patrons and Ring- 
leaders... 

Q What is meant it by the word Re m! ? 
* is „ word. 


A: Bergab 1 bear it made uſe of by the ſame people | 


who want to deceive me with the terms Liberty, Equality, 
and the Rights of Man. | 
Q. What is their intention? 
A. They have ſhewn it by their ſeditious ſpeeches and 
writings. Their endeavours are to make us diſſatisfied 
with our condition, and weary of being happy; te raife 
a ſpirit of diſcontent in the nation; and if they cannot 
puth diſturbances as far as they would, to puſh them as far 
as they can. 
Q. Do you think then our preſent form of government 
is perfect: 
A. Nothing human is perfect; but I believe it is more 
perfect than 7 other form of government in the world. 
Why 
= ER the people governed are more flouriſhing, 
rich, and happy, than thoſe of any other nation in the 
world, This is a truth which cannot be denied. And the 
8-23 reaſon 


6 
reaſon why other nations are not ſo flouriſhing, rich, and 
happy, as ourſelves, | iS, becauſe their form of government 
is not ſo good as our's. 

Q. But do you not think the manner of Repreſentation 
of the People 11 Parliament ought. to be altered ? 

A. No. 

Q. Why? 

A. Becauſe I conſider it to be the foundation, the ſtep, 
on which thoſe enemies of the community want to mount, 
who, in ſtead f the preſent form of Government, wiſh to 
have us under the dominion of the Mob. 

How to? 

P Becauſe, if the mode of clection be altered, and the 

ſcale of it ext nded, men of property, intereſted by "that pro- 
erty in the real welfare and ſtability of the nation, w would 
not be choſen z but cunning,  low-minded men, who had no- 
thing t liſe. Attuated by the Juſt of power and gain, under 
the maſk of Fquality, they would give the watch-word to 
their Frieads without doors—declare the King and Lords 
uſeleſs (as the caſe was in the days of Cromwell), and fa- 
| bricate what they would. call a Republic, but, in other 
words, a violent uſurpation of all the lands and property f the 
kingdom, which would be at the diſpoſal ofC them and their 
adherents. 

Q. What makes you entertain this opinion! ? 

A. The fame cauſes always produce the ſame effects. 
We can only judge of events to come by thoſe which have 

recrded, J have ſeen what has happened in France, 
whence their mn f property are baniſhed, or where they 
are groaning under the tyranny and oppreſſion of an armed 
 mob---while Tinkers and Taylors are converted into Judges 
-=-a Shoc- maler is Attorney-Gencral---and Fiſh-women, Mur— 
derer Ruſfians, and Band ttt, are become Leg Nlators and 
| G neu,. 

2 It is better then, you think, to remain as wo are? 

A. Much better---for all thoſ: who have any thing 19 loſe, 
The Deſperate and Necdy may find their advantage in a 
change. oem, like the Members of the French Conſt:- 
tut ion, ſixteen ſhillings or a guinea a-day would be an ob- 
ject for which they would uſe all their endeavours to over- 
throw the Conſtitution. Eſp: cially, as they would, beſides, 
Have their cha ice of plunder, and a divition among thenm- 
telves, of the eſtates and goods of the Gentleman, the Far- 
| mer, hind the reputable Tradeſman 
2. But are chere not many n of honeſty and hu- 

| manity 
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manity who wiſh for an alteration ? who defire a different 
niode of repreſentation ? and many other PECUIALIVE 3 im- 
provements. 

A. There are. But it would become all of them to 
conſider, whether theſe ſubjects are not male uſe of craftily 
and plauſibly to enſnare their feelings. Whether, while 
thinking themſelves principals, they are not inſtruments in 
the hands of %%, who aim at the ſubverſion of our go- 
vernment, laws, and religion. Who know they can ac- 
compliſh their end, only by ſowing amongſt us diſcord and 
mutual animoſities---by influencing the paſſions of ſome, 
and the intereſts of others---thus gaining allies to their per- 
nicious and deſtructive cauſe under the falie pretences of 
Virtue, Equity, and Humanity. 

Q. But ſurely Grievances ſhould be redrefſed ? 

A. We ſhould firſt be certain that the things complain-d 
of are grievances. Secondly, if they are lo, as no Human 
State can be perfect, to enquire whether they are not to- 
lerable. And thirdly, whether, by the propoted redreſs, a 
door may not be opened to the introd action of greater evils, 
and grievances truly intolerable. 

Q. What preater evils do you ſuſp pat. 

A. That Repullican, law!ejs Tyramny, like that in France, 
would xſurp the place of our m [7 and equitable government, 
under which 4 who hve any property, though acquired by 
honeft labour, would be in @ more abjed? ſtate of Slavery than 
the African negroes. And that the Farmer, inſtead of diſ- 
priting about tithes, would neither have corn nor money to diſ- 

pute about, For, according to the modern doctrines of 
Equality and Philoſophy, his eſtate would be parcelled out 
among others; and though he might have the ſatisfaction 
of ſceing the Clergy ſuffer, be would be a moſt miſerable 
ſeliow-ſuffirer ; and bi itterly lament, when too late, the folly 
by which, under e gun of feiſe friends, he engaged in 
ſebemes, the extent of which he did not foreice ; but conſult- 
ing only his preſent intereſt, and to fave a few pounds, find 
that he has utterly and irrecoucrably uind vinſelf, his Aer 
ard Children, 

Q. You mentioned Ph:/:ſzphy; what do you underſtand 
by that term? 

A. I cannot readily anſwer you. 

* Wny lo! 

Beg the grand Reformers of the world, and 
. of plain and ſimple ſpeech, have lately changed 
its meaning. For, as they give the name of liberty to /r- 


A 4 centiouſneſs, 


1 
contiouſueſs, and of equality to plunder, fo by philaſophy, 


which uted ta ſignify the love of wiſdom, and implied like- 
= the love of virtue, they now mean the ue of vice and 
folly 

Q. Can you g give me an example? 

A. I can; by referring you again to the ſtate of France, 
where the doctlines of madern phil: ſophy are now reduced to 
practice, This practice conſiſts in depreſſing the wite and 
virtuous, men of talents and liberal rae: to or baniſh- 
ing them from the kingdom. While the newly-enlight- 
ened Pupiis of Philoſophy have placed at th-ir head 
thoſe ſame Murderers, Ruffians, Banditti, ana Fiſh-Wo— 
men, whom I took notice of before: and whoa, from their 

thorough acquaintance with Ignorance, Brutality, and 
every kind ot Vice, they ſtile Philoſophers and Reformers 
of Mankind. | 

Q. Can this be really true? and ſhall we likewiſe be 
thus egregiouſly impoſed on? 

A. I hall anſwer your firſt queſtion, as 1 havs once FY 
ready. It is as true, as that we are now living in a ſtate 
of proſperity, ſecurity, and abundance. We might, indeed, 
be ſo impo / d on, if words with us did not preſerve their na- 
tural meaning: If we did not know that Philoſophy is not 
the love of Vice and Folly, but the love of Wiſdom and 
Virtue : If we could not ſee through the cant of Liberty and 
Equality, which would enflave our perſons, and rob us of 
our ſubſtance: And if we did not plainly perceive from the 
example of France, that National Bankruptcy would be the 


conſequence, and ail the 5 rrers of Poverty, 4 De and 
Famine. | 


A FEW 


3h. 
A FEW 
PLAIN QUESTIONS, 
8 AND A LITTLE | 
HONEST ADVICE. 
8 10 TRR ö 
WORKING PEOPLE or GREAT BRITAIN, 


« Learn to be wiſe from others harm, 


And you ſhall do full well,” Old Proverb. 
Friends and Countrymen, „ | 


A I this time, when ſo much pains is taken to miſlead and 

hurt you, there needs no apology from any man of 
common ſenſe for giving you advice, and telling you his 
mind. I am no arguer nor politician, but I know truth, 
and can ſee a fate of fads as well as thoſe who ire; and, 
in that view, I beg leave to put ſome queſt.ons to you and 


your pretended friends, 


Theſe gentlemen endeavour to perſuade you, that you 
are an oppreſſed and a miſerable people. I aſk you, Did you 
know this before they informed you? and what kind of 
miſery and oppreflion can it be, which the ſufferer did not 
feel or find out for himſelf, but muſt learn from another 
perſon, and that other a ſtranger to him and his ſituation? 

I would aſk you too, How a people can be oppreſſed, 
where every induſtrious man rec-ives better wages, has a 
better houſe over his head, puts better cloaths on his back, 
and better meat in his belly, than his father did before 
him, or ever hoped to do? 

Further, I would aſk you, What is the difference be- 
tween your ſituation now and ſome little time ago, when 
all was peace, contentment, and good-humour among you? 
Is there any difference but this : That the country has im- 

roved, and trade and induſtry have thriven ill falter than 
before ; and that, looking to our neighbour kingdom, 
France, we have {till more cauſe of thankfulneſs to Pro- 
vidence, that we are not, like her, laid waſte with murder 
and oppreſſion, and, in all points, going on from bad to 
worſe, in the highway to perdition, 
e . | | Have 
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Have you not too the ſame good King upon the e 
whom, not four years ago, the whole nation prayed for as 
for a father? and what has he done fince (I challenge his 
enemies to tell vou, if they can), that ſome bud men among 

you ſhould treat him 2 755 diſreſpect and inſult? | 


But (ſay your pretended friends) you axe oppreſſed, be- 


cauſe the nation is loaded with heavy tz xXoe.---And- 0 of - 
whoſe l I atk you, do thoſe taxes chic! ly come? 
ED i} rom thoſe who have Wu rewith to Pays or thoſe who 


have it not? The houſe, winde WE and land taxes, the tax 
on offices, carriages, ſaddle- 10 and ſervants, the taxes 
on all tne coſtly articles of dreis, or furniture, or living, 
are theſe paid by the landholders and the rich, or by the 
labouring people, who have no ſuch things belonging to 
them? Some taxes, I grant you, ther- are, which are paid 
by all, but ſtill only in proportion to their means. And 
for what reaſon have your wages riſen, but becauſe your 
_expence of living is greater, owing to thoſe very taxes. 
Fake off thoſe taxes, and dawn fal! your os and is 
| your profit then *! 

Beſides, How are theſe friends of yours to take off theſe 
taxes? By declaring the nation bankrupt (lay they), and 
ſtriking off the National Debt :---and indeed it is clear, 
that while the Debt reinains, ſo mult the taxes to pay the 
interett. Now pray where would be our rclief in that ? 
1 ne creditors of the nation are, for the moſt part, our 
own people---Britiſh ſubjects- and above all, they are 
our own traders, manufactuters, and artiits, who have 
truſted to the outings as to a ſafe bank, the ſavings and 
earnings ct the induſtry of their whole lives s. All theſe ho- 
neſt and worthy people your Reformers are to cheat and 
beggar at one blow. And fo this capital remedy turns out 
to be, that we are to ruin one half of our people in order 
to relieve the other: who (as J have ſaid above} will be, 
after all, juſt where they were, by the decreaſe of wages. 
An excellent ſpecimen this, both of the wiſdom of thoſe 
politicians, and of their notions of honeſt ty and juſtice. 

What lay theſe Reformers next? That you are not @ 
free p op/e, becauſe you have no vote in the choice of the 
Members of Parliament.---But when they tell you chat 

| voling, | 


* It is a well-known fact (hut I dare ſay your friends have con- 
ccaled it from you) th-t over all Europe, wherever taxes are few, 


there wages are low in proportion ; and the caſe might be the ſame 
with you, if our taxes were lelſened: 
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voting, and this alone, is Freedom, they tell you, a falſchoad, 
TRUE FREEDOM IS FREEDOM FROM IN UR. 
It is the protection of law in life, perſon, property, and 
reputation. Which pro*ction who is there among you, 
the loweſt and molt deſtitute, nay,, the moſt vicious and 
criminal, that does not enjoy to ſuch a fullneſs and degree, 
as was never enjoyed in any country but ours? Not the 
moſt noto! ious miſereant and robber, whom a whole coun» _ 
try withes to be rid of, but mult have his ſolemn and cx: 
penſive trial, and ſuffer a conviction on full law proof, by 
verdict of his country, ere the higheſt authority in the land, 
even the King him (elf, can touch a hair Gf his head. x Þg 
a land where ths is {o, io tell the honeſt and induſtrious 
man that he is not free whom both State and King 
are for their own ſake intereſted to encourage, is an im- 
poſition and inſult to his common ſenſe. Who can take 
any thing from him? Who can conitrain, hurt, or med- 
dle with bim in his out-goings or in-comings, or in any 
of his connections or concerns? He has freedom of 
thought and conſcience—freedom of ſpecch and writing 
freedom of conduct and action-—fo he but walk by the 
Scripture rule, of doing as he would be done by. It is ſecu— 
rity in theſe points that makes the freedom, becauſe it is theſe 
that make the pappieſs, of the rational and well-diſpoſed man. 
As to a vote or ſhare in the Government, that is not matter 
of freedom, but of vanity and power, which only the reſtleſs 
and the proud man 1s anxious for, to fatisty his el con— 
ceit, and which, God knows, are not the way to happinets, 
but to corruption of heart and vexation of ipirit. What 
ignites (it is an obvious queition) how or by whom the 
Parliament is choſen, if it is ſuch a Parliament as ſecures 
the people in the aforetaid ſubitantial enjoyments ? Chooſe 
it any way you will, it cannot do you more good. That 
is the end, the ſcle end, of their being choſen at all: and 
when we are in poſſeſhion of the end, why in the name of 
wonder ſhould we quarrel with the incans by Which we have 
gained it? 

But, fay they, the ſtate of Repreſentation is worſe than 
none at all, and Leeds, Mancheſter, Birmingham, with 
Sheffield, and others the wealthieit and moſt Rouriſhing 
towns in the kingdom, have no perſons to take care of 
their intereſts. When they tell you this, they tell you a 
falſity. The whole Floulte of Commons will take care of 
their intereſts, The whole Houſe of Commons are deeply 


concerned 
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concerned in their welfare, and always provide for it, 1 


really believe their proſperous ſtate is partly owing to their 


not ſending Members to Parliament; which indeed the 
themſelves do not defire, Nothing begets ſo much ill-blood, 
ſo much ſloth and dtunkenneſs, as conteſted Elections. 
Where a man now depends on his induſtry for a ſubfiſtence, 
he would then depend upon his vote, I do not doubt but 
it might colt the nation many millions, and ſome of its 


„ beſt manufactories, to convert the wealthy trading towns 
into Boroughs. And what the better ſhould we be? The 
French have had proof of perſonal Repreſentation; and a 
rate inſtance it gives us of its wiſdom, It ende them to 
ſend tothe National Convention, the gloomy, bloody-mind- 


ed Mak Ar, the cruel and inſolent RoB#RSPIERRE, and that 
precious aner of ſedition TOM PAINE; men than whom 
Jack Ketch is a more worthy member of ſociety, Where- 
as, as our Repreſentation is at preſent, we have a happy mix- 
tuic of ſtateſmen, cou try eee lawyers, merchants, 
manufacturers, 70 ders. and ſailors, and men of the firſt ta- 


lents and abilities in every line, expeticnced in their ſeve- 


ral profeſſions, and deep'y intereſted in the proſperity of 
their country, To alter this mode, ſo productive of the 
good of the nation. under ſome ſpecious pretext, would 
be like the man who had a tree that bore him plenty of ex- 
client fruit, and becauſe it had rather an unſightly crack 


in the bark, but of no real conſequence to the health and 


Vice ur of the trev, he tampered with it, and tampered with 


it till he K led the tree, and of courſe loſt all the advan- 


tages it produced. 


Look, I pray you, over the water, to that country 
(France) which theſe pretended Friends.point out to you 


us a pattern, and deſcribe as a Paradiſe; and take your 


eh-ice of Þritith | dry ſuch as we have it, or of French 
freedom, fuch as they have had for theſe two years paſt, 
J. here, to be ſure, every man has freedom of vote in all 


things. And along with it what has he more? The 
freedom of having“ his houſe burn-d, his goods plun- 
gcred, his wife and children knocked on the head, ar:d 
himiclt hung up at a lamp-poſt, without judge or trial, or 


time to ſay is prayers and all at the inſtigation of 
any ſcoundrel who diſlikes his dreſs, or who owes him 
money, or has taken a fancy to 5 effects. Theſe are 


the precious fruits of the French Reform. Is it poſſible 


that any creature, not in Bedlam, or fit for it, can think 
ſuch a ſtate deſirable, or that the malice of any being (but 


Satan 


E 


Satan himſelf) could wiſh ſuch miſery, not to fay to his 


own native country, but to any dane or people on the 
face of the earth ? 

It will not anſwer the purpoſe to cry out (as theſe blut 
terers do) that Parliament mutt be reformed, becauſe it is 
proſtitute and corrupt. Nothing 18s after tha n 10 give 


foul names, and it is eaſieſt to thoſe wh have dealt longeſt 


in the practice. But where is the proof of the charge? 
Has not the nation proſpered under this Parliament, and 
N abag t all ranks and orders of the people, beyond exam- 


ple! Where is there a country ſo thriving, and fo happy, 


ſo powerful, and fo much admited by other nations? Has 
not the money of all Europe been flowing into our pub- 
lic funds? Are not the diſtreiled and perſecuted from all 
quarters, at this moment, flying to it for refuge? Know 


the tree, I ſay, from the produce: It cannot be a poiſon- 


ous and rotten ſtock that produces ſuch abundance of ex- 
cellent and wholeſome fruit. I atk, too, Where are the 
cruel and unjuſt or 1 laws which this ee 
Parliament has paſſed againſt the liberty of the people ? 

That there are none ſuch, the very proceedings of theſe 
Reformers prove: for if Parliament were wunju/!, they 


would be z2a/ous too; and to reſtrain the liberty of ſpeech 
and preſs, would be the firſt they would think of: No 
one would be allowed to wag his tongue againſt them, as 


was lately done every where, not in holes and corners, but 
in public ftreets, and in the face of day. 


Another reaſon, it ſeems, why you are nt free, 1 „that 
ſome have great eſtates, and ſome have none at 1. Bur 
let thoſe Levellers e this: How Mere great eſtates 


2 


at firſt made, but by indullry : ind good fortune? and who 
will be indu efifious and active, if he und bis are not ts en- 


joy his gains? Would th ey have a Jaw made to hinder a 
poor man from getting rich, as numbers among you are 
now CALLY and happily, doing? Obſerve 90 how. far 
this will go. If a duke or an earl has not a right to his 

reat eſtate, what right has the ſmall lard-owner to his 
freehold ? What right has the 1 Yer to his ſhop, the 
tenant to his farm, the corporation to its privilege s and 
freedom, the maſter trad-{man . th e work of his aprren= 
tices and ſervants, or any working man to his comfortable 
meal, while there is a beggar | in the ſtrert that wants it ? 
All and each of theſe rights depend on the cſtabliſhed Jaw 
of the land, protecting property as it N to ſtand: De- 
ſtroy it as to the great prop per tic. „ and the ſmall will not be 
long of following. 


Obſerve 
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Obſerve too the conſequence—For who but the rich 
take off the rate and coſtly manufactures, fo various that 
it would take a day to tell them! And what then is to 
become of the many thouſands who find their bread in the 
making of th-ſe articles ? 

[ have ſeen another reaſon given to convince you that 
you are not free, namely, hat there is a law for quelling 
mobs by military force. But what their meaning in this 
can be, it is difficult to conceive. Do they m an to ſay, 
that a mob is a right and lawful thing, or not a thing to 
be afraid of, or that they ſhould be ſuffered to take their 
courſe, burning, plunderipg and deftroying at their plea- 


ſure? To complain of this, then, is to complain of being 
protected againſt the moſt dreadful calamities, and that 


the orderly and quiet are not given up to the profligate and 


abandoned. It is to complain of the law, and civil] ma- 


giſtrate: for when the military does act, it is not of itſelf, 


or by its own authority, but by order of che civil magiſtrate, 


in whoſe hands it is a mere inſtrument, juſt as his othcers 
and cenſtables are on any common occaſion. 
Theſe men, however, aſſure you, that they are alfo the 
ftiends of order, and enemies to all mobbing and diſtur- 
bance. But how does their diſlike of them appe:r? In 


their labouring to fill your minds with diſcontent, jealouſy, 


and rage; with an opinion that you are wronged, tleeced, 


and oppreſſed ; with every feeling, in ſhort, to make you 


deſperat? and impatient, and to move you to exceſs. Tis 


juſt as if a man ſhould toſs a match into a barrel of gun- 
powder.in his neighbour's houſe, and aſſure him that he 
meant no harm, and that if any fire ſhould happen there, 


he might depend on his afliftance, 
I muſt confeſs I have been heartily grieved to hear that 
any who are attached to the King and the Conſtitution, 


ſhould have been concerned in riots, tumults, or any out- 
rageous proceedings whatever. Let me tell all ſuch, that 


they are totally and entirely wrong. It is an inſult to 
that King and Conſtitution whoſe cauſe they pretend to 
maintain: To the King, whoſe province it is to puniſh ; 
and to the Conſtitution, the nobleſt privilege of which is a 


fair trial by Jury, But men who are Co acerned; in ſuch do- 


ings are themſelves judge and jury, witneſs and execu- 
tioners, at one and the ſame time, It is too like the Mob 
Deſpotiſm of the Frerich, They when they have murdered 
a man and plundered his goods, becauſe perhaps he was 
loyal to his King, call it Civiſue or Patriotiſm, or ſome 
ſuch fine name. The people at M-cfciiles too pit eighty 


poor Pricſts, bound hand and foot, into, a ALY ſhip, and 


carrying them out to ſea, leſt them an this molt diſwmal eon- 
| dition 


1 
dition to periſh, and which humans conduct their virtuous 
Reprelentatives applauded, No! my friends, if any man is 
ſo ungrateful as to vilify and inſult that King and Conſti- 


tution under wh ech he lives ſo happily, give him over to 
the law, and let that teach him more grati:ude, or at leaſt 


more prudence, but never- think you can be juſtified in 


tak ing that law into your own hands. 
And now, my noneſt friends, I come to a point of the 
utmoſt importance to you. You have heard a great deal 


about Equality, and I will tell vou where only it will be 


found: IN THE PRESENCE OF GOD AT THE 
DAY OF JUDGMENT. There, the Prince and the 
Peaſant, who have done their duty, are regarded with the 
ſame benignant attention. There, not the ſituation in 


life, but the m. inner in which eit is diſcharg d, is only con- 


ſidered. A rcfl:Etion that ſhould teach the great humility, 
and the poor content, You have this cordial to reconcile 
you to all the dittrefJ-s of life —That not: 19 but your 


own folly or neglect can deprive y:u of your "futurs re- 
ward. 1 entreat you, therefore, by all Pas is dear to men, 


not to liſten to thoſe Ath eitts YT Infidels, who everywnere 
abound---who would Tead.you by tncering and mocking 


- 


at every thing ſerious, to neciect your duty to God, and to 


deſpiſe the mercies of your bl en:d Redeemer... If a man 


robs you of your little property, the loſs may be repaired z 
BUF WHO © A WHAI CAN REE AIR THE LOSS 


Y | 
OF YOU I AMORTAL SGUL ?-- Tremendous muſt 


be the account trel2 men will one day nave to give; for it 


mult needs be that offences come, „ but wos unto them hy 
e whom they come.” Think not that this ſolemn adj ut a- 
tion is uncanne. 24] with the Pre ſent ſubject. It was the 
rejecting Chil tian „ and the hopes and t ears of a future 
ſtate, that led the wey to thoſe more than ſavage barba- 
rities that have been committed in France. Their leaders 
have 5 and but too ſucce fully, Lo root out the 
very ſenſe of r-{igion from the minds of the people. There, 
the Saviour of the world, the Redeemer of Mankind, the 
Author of the moſt gracious diſpenſation. that could be 
Vvouchſafed to blind and erring creatutes, is treated with the 
moſt mocking levity and profaneneſs. It is ſcarcely cre- 


dible to what horrid impieties their mad preſumption has 


carried . And are not the Freethinkers and Deiſts in 
this country aiming at exactly the ſame point? Have they 
not the Cr Us ty to wiſh to deilroy thoſe confolatory hopes 
which cel gion affords, and which are the. only ſubllantial 
— ſupport 
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ſupport that in e diſtreſſes poor, frail, dependent 
mortals have to truſt to? 

No! my friends and countrymen, liſten not to thoſe who 
would rob you of your religion or your loyalty. 1 heScriptures 
tell us to & fear God and honour the King:“ yet theſe men 
would lead you to deſpiſe the one and inſult the other, 
But to ſum up in afew'words the advice I mean to give you, 
and which advice I ſolemnly declare to be, in my opinion 
at leaſt, moſt conducive to your temporal and eternal inte- 
reſts---Be firm and immoveable in doing your duty to 
God; be true and reſolute in your attachment to vour 
King and Country; be honeſt, induftrious, and contented, 

in your callings; be kind and peaceable in your demeanor z 
be virtuous and religious | in your practice; and then how 
low ſorver your ſtation in life may be, depend Pon: * 


YOU WILL BE HAPPY. 


— — — — 
NINE T V- TREE: A NEW SONG. By Ma. DIB DIR. 


A LL true honeſt BRITONS, I pray you draw near; 
? Bear a bob in the chorus to hail the New Year ; 
Join the mode of the times, and with Heart and Voice Os 
A good old Englith burden—*tis God ſave the gs ” 
Let the year Ninety- three 
Commemorated be 
To Time's end; for ſo long loyal Britons ſhall ſing, 
Heart and Voice: th e good chorus of “ God fave the King.“ 


Sce with two diff'rent faces old Janus apptar, 
To from out the Old, and ſmile in the New Vear; 
_ Ang thus white he proves a well-wifher to Crowns, 
On the Loyal ne ſmiles, on the Fattious he frowns : 
For in fand Ninety-three 
Britons all thall agree 
With one Voice and one Heart in a chorus to ſing, 
Drowning Faction and Party in“ God fave the King.” 


Some praiſe a new Fr eedom i imported from France: 
1s Liberty caught then Ike teaching to dance? 
They teach Freedom to Britons our own Right divine! 
A Ruſh-light might as well teach the Sun how to ſhine ! 
In fam'd Ninety- three | 
We'll convince them we're Free! 
Free from every Licentiouſneſs Faction can bring; 
Free with Heart and with Voice to ſing“ God fave the King.“ 


Thus here tho“ French Faſhions may pleaſe for their day, 
As children prize playthings, then throw them away, 
In a Nation like England they never do hurt; 
We improve on the Ruflle by adding the Shirt ! 

Thus in fam'd Ninety- three 

Bruons all ſhail agree, 
While with one Heart and Voice in loud chorus they ſing, 
To improve Ca- Ira“ into“ God fave the King l'“ 
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Ar this period, when it is ſuppoſed that the greateſt confuſion reigns 
at Paris, and throughout France, when it is known that the pri- 
ſons are crowded with victims to the ſuſpicions of the infernal ban. 
ditti who have uſurped the Government of that unhappy country, 


und daily reports are circulated of maſſacres that make humanit 
ih udder at their recital, it may nt be thought unſeaſonable to ſele 


a ſhort extract from a pamphlet publiſhed ſome months ago, entitled, 


„The Thirty-eight Hours Agony of M. Jourgniac Saint Meard,” 


which, by one ſingle example out of thouſands, will convey to 
the people of this country ſome idea of the horrors of the late 
tranſactions in France, and give a {ſpecimen of the 8/e/ings of the 


Revolution, or Reform (as ſome are pleaſed to term it), that has 


taken place in that once gay and flouriſhing kingdom, but now 


(cu ] quantum mutatus ab ills! that wretched and miſerable diſ- 


jointed Republic (as they ſeem ambitious of calling themſelves), 


if indeed a title fo reſpectable may be allowed to the tyranny that 
now rules there with more than deſpotic ſway. The whole of the 
pamphlet contains the hiſtory of St, Meard's arreſt and impriſon- 
ment from the 22d of Auguſt. The moſt intereſting part is his ac- 
count of the tranſactions of the 2d and 3d of September, which he 
entitles His Thirty-cight Hours Agony, and is as follows. 5 


THE THIRTY-EIGHT HOURS AGONY OF 
M. JOURGNIAC SAINT MEARD, 
0 UNDAY, the 2d of September. Our turnkey brought 


our dinner ſooner than uſual: his haggard countenance 
and his wild looks ſeemed to portend ſomething diſaſtrous. 
1 
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At two o'clock he returned. We aſſembled around him: 
but he was deaf to all our queſtions, and, contrary to his 
cuſtom, collected and took away all our knives. | 5 
At half paſt two, the terrifying noiſe of the people was 

frightfully increated by the noiſe of the drums beating to 
ums, by the three alarm-guns which were fired, and by 
the alarm-bell, which was heard on every ſide. During 
theſe moments of terror, we ſaw three carriages paſs, ac- 
companied by innumerable crowds of men and women, 
erying out like furies, a la force, a la force, meaning to 
Naughter. "Theſe carriages were driven to the cloiſter of 
the Abbey, which had been converted into priſons for the 
prieſts, In an inftant afterwards, we heard that all the 
biſhops and the other prieſts had been maſſacred, who, ac- 
_ cording to the term, had been folded there, 

About 4 o'clock— The dreadful ſhrieks of a man, whom 
they were hacking with a ſabre, drew us to the window of 
the turret, from whence we ſaw, oppoſite to the gate of 
our priſon, the body of a man ſtretched out dead upon 
the ground; immediately afterwards another was maſſacred, 
and ſo on. „„ ; 
It is utterly impoſſible to deſcribe the horror of the pro- 
found and dreary filence, which prevailed during the exe- 
cutions, and which was only interrupted by the cries of 
the victims, and the found of the blows of the ſabres 
upon their heads: they were no ſooner felled to the ground 
than a murmuring began, which was followed by cries of 
Jive la Nation, a thouſand times more dreadful to us than 
the horrors of the ſilence which preceded them. 

_ - Between one meſſacre and another, we heard theſe 

words under our windows: „ We muſt not let one of 
«© them efcape ; they muſt all be put to death, and eſpe- 
** cially thoſe who are in the chapel, where there are 
* none bur conſpirators,” 

It was of us they were ſpeaking; and I think I need 
not ſay, that we frequently wiſhed for the happineſs of 
thoſe who were ſhut up in the moſt gloomy dungeons. 
Every ſpecies of the moſt terrifying appreh- nfions 
tormented us. and forced us from our mournful and fad 
refleQtions, If there was but a moment's filence in the 
Hreet, it was interrupted by the noiſe within the priſon. 
At 5, o'clock M. Caznite was loudly called for by 
meny voices. Immediatcly after we heard a number of 
people upon the ſtairs, talking very loud, a claſhing of 
hs arms, 


1 
arms, and cries of men and women. Tt was that old man, 


attended by his daughter, whom they were dragging away. 
As ſoon as he had paſſed the priſon gate, this courageous 


daughter threw her arms round the neck of her father. 
The people, moved at this fight, ſued for the old man's 


pardon, and obtained it. 1 

About 7 o'clock, we ſaw two men enter our room, 
with hangers in their hands reeking with blood; they were 

conducted by a turnkey, with a torch in his hand, who 
painted out to them the bed of the unfortunate Swifs 
Officer Reding. In this dreadful moment I preſſed his 
hand, and endeavoured to keep up his courage. One of 
theſe men began to take him up. in order to carry him 


away, but this unhappy creature ſtopped him, ſaying, 


with a dying voice, “ Ah! Sir, I have ſuffered enough; 
„J am not afraid of dying; for God's fake put me to 
« death here.” Theſe words ſtaggered the man, but, 
urged by his companion, he dragged him from the bed, 
threw him upon his ſhoulders, and carried him into the 
ſtreet, where death awaited him. My eyes are fo full of 


rears at the recollection of this ſhocking ſcene, that I can 


no longer ſee what | am writing. 
Me looked at one another without uttering a word; we 
wrung each other's hands; we claſped each other in our 


arms. Motiopleſs, in gloomy ſilence, we fixed our eyes 


upon the floor of dur priſon, which was lighted only by 


the moon, which ſhone fo faintly that the triple bars of the 


windows did not even Caſt a ſhade, But ſoon the ſhrieks 
of new victims threw us into our former agitation, and 
recalled to our recollection the laſt words uttered by M. 


 Chantereine, when he plunged the knife into his breaſt ;- 


We are all doomcd to be mallacred.”” 
At midnight ten men, with ſabres in their bloody 
bands, preceded by two turokeys with to:ches, entered 
our priſon, and ordered us to range ourſelves at the foot of 
our beds. After having counted us, they told us, that we 


were anſwerable for each other, and ſwore, that if a ſingle one 
eſcaped, we ſhould all be maſſacred without being heard 


Ly the Preſident or having any trial at all. Theſe laſt 
words gave us a glam of hope, for we did not yet know, 


Whether we ſhould be allowed to ſpeak before we were put 


to death, 
Monday, 2 o'cluck in the morning, one of the priſon 
gatest was viclently beat down: we at fuſt thought it 
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was the inner wicket that was broken open to maſſacre us 
in our rooms; but our fears were a little removed, upon 
hearing it ſaid on the ſtair-caſe, that it was the door of the 
dungeon where ſome priſoners had barricaded themſelves. 
A little while after, we heard that they had butchered every 
one that was found there. | CR TY 
At 10 o'clock, the Abbe VEnfant, the King's Con- 
feſſor, and the Abbe de Chapt de Raſtignac, appeared in 
the gallery of the chapel which ſerved us for a priſon, into 
which they had got through a door that opened on the 
ſtair-caſe. They announced to us, that our laſt hour was 
approaching, and deſired us to compoſe ourſelves, in order 
to receive their benediction., OE Oe ig 
An electrical motion, which it is impoſlible to define, 
threw us all upon our knees, and with uplifted hands we re- 
ceivedit, This moment,though conſoling,wasoneof the moſt 
_ awful we experienced. Upon the eve of appearing before 
the Supreme Being, and on our knees before two of his 
minifters, we preſented a ſpectacle not to be deſcribed. 
The age of theſe two old men, their poſition above us, 
death hovering over our heads, and ſurrounding us on 
every fide ; every thing conſpired to give to this ceremony 
a ſokema and mournful aſpect :—it brought us nearer to 
the Deity ; it inſpired us with courage; all reaſoning was 
' ſuſpended, and the moſt cold and increduious amongſt us 
was as much affected as the moſt ardent and the moſt ſuſ- 
ceptible. „ „ - 
Half an hour afterwards theſe two prieſts were maſſa- 
cred, and we heard their ſnrieks 1 
Is there a man who can read the following particulars 
without having his eyes filled with tears, and without 
feeling the chill and ſhudderings of death? Is there one 
Whole blood will not curdle with horror, and whoſe hair 
will not even ſtand on end? 5 
Our moſt important occupation was, to conſider of the 
attitude in which we ſhould put ourtelves to receive death 
with the leaſt poſſible pain, when we ſhould be called upon 
to enter the place of ſlaughter. We every now and then 
ſent ſome of our companions to the window of the turret, 
in order to know in what polition the unhappy wretches, 
who were ſuffering death, placed themſelves in the momenr 
of their execution, that we might determine, from their 
report, in what manner it would be beſt for us to meet it. 
They informed us, that thoſe who put their hands over 
2 their 


391 

their heads ſuffered much longer, becauſe the ſtrokes of 
the ſabre were weakened before they reached the head; 
and that ſometimes even the hands and arms fell before the 
body ; and that thoſe who -put them behind their backs, 
probably felt much leſs. C 1 

On theſe horrid conſiderations were out thoughts em- 
ployed. We reaſoned on the preference to be given to 
this laſt mentioned attitude, and adviſed each other 
w take it, when it ſhould come to our turn to be maſſa- 
C0 5 e 

About noon— Quite overwhelmed by more than ſuper- 
natural agitation, and abſorbed in reflections horrid be- 
vond all expreſſion, I threw myſelf upon a bed, and fell 
faſtaſleep, I am fully perſuaded that I owe my exiſtence to 
this moment of ſleep ; during which it ſcemed to me that 


I was before the tremendous tribunal that was to judge me; 
that I was liſtened to with attention, notwithſtanding the 
_ terrifying noiſe of the alarm-bell, and the cries which I 


| fancied I heard; and that, after finiſhing my defence, I 

was diſcharged. This dream was ſo ſoothing to my mind, 
that it entirely diſſipated my uneaſineſs, and I awoke with 
a prepoſſeſſion that it would be realized. I related the 


particulars of it to my companions in misfortune, who 


were aſtoniſhed at the confidence | preſerved from this mo- 
ment, to the time of my appearance before my terrible 


At two o'clock, a proclamation was read, which ſeemed 


to be ill received by the pcople : a moment afterwards ſome 
_ perſons, from curioſity, or perhaps from an inclination to 
point out to us the means of making our eſcape, reared a 
ladder againſt the window of our room; but they were 
' hindered from getting up, by a cry of “ down, down; it 
is only to carry them arms.” „ 

The torments of the moſt choaking thirſt were united 
to the anguiſh of mind we felt every moment. At length 
our turnkey, Bertrand, appeared alone, and we prevailed 
upon him to bring us a pitcher of water, which we drank 
with ſo much the more avidity, as for twenty-ſix hours we had 
not been able to get 2 ſingle drop, We ſpoke of this neg- 
let toaFederate, who came with tome other perſons to inſpect 
Hur prifon : he was ſo much enraged at it, that he aſked us 
the name of the turnkey, and aſſured us that he would 
exterminate him : he certainly would have done it, for he 
laid ſo; and it was only by the muſt urgent entreaties that 
we obtained his pardon. | 
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This ſmall all-viation was ſoon diſturbed by the mourn- 


fu] cries we heard over our heads: we perceived they came 


from the gallery ; we gave notice of it to all thoſe wha 


paſſed upon the ſtairs. Art laſt they went into the gallery, 


and we were told that it was a young officer who had 
wounded himſelf in ſeveral places, but not mortally, as 
the blade of his knife, being round at the point, could 


not penetrate. This attempt ſerved only to haſten Nis exe- 
cution. 


At eight o'clock the fury of the people began to Tubfade, 


and we heard ſeveral voices c e out, © Pardon, pardon 


& for thoſe that are left,” heſe words were applauded, 


_ faintly. A gleam of hope however diffuſed itſelf over 


; ſome indeed believed their releaſe to be fo near at hand, 


Wares had already got their bundle under their arm; 


byt ſoon freſh cries of death plunged us into agonics again. 
I had formed an intimacy with the Sieur Mauſobre, who 


had been arreſted for being Aid de Camp to M. de Rriſſac: 


he had often given pioofs of courage, but the ſear of being 
aſſaſſinated had compreſſed his heart, I had however in 
ſome degree ſucceeded in diſhpating his anxiety, when he 
came and threw himſelf into my arms, ſaying, „ My 


« friend, it is all over with me, 1 have 2 h ard my name 


e men:icned in the [.rcet.” 

It was in vain for me to tell him that it might perhaps 
be ſome p:rfons who imereſted themſelves for nim; that, 
beſides, fear could be of no uſe, but, on the contrary, 

might prove his deſtiuction. Every remonſtrance was 


uſeleſs ; his head was fo far vonc, that not finding a place 
in the chapel! to hice himielf, he got vp the veſtry-room 
chimacy, where he was ſtopped by the grates, which he 


had the madneſs to attempt to break with his head. We 

entreated him to come down, and after much ado he re- 
turned to us, but he did not recover his ſenſes. This was 
the occaſion Cf his death, of which I ſhall ſcon make 


mention, 


The Sicur Emard, who the day before had given me in- 
ſtructions for makir g his will, cemmunicated to nie the 
reaſons for his being arreſted, I thought them ſo unjuſt, 
that, to vive him a proof how certain I was that he ould 
not ſuffer, | made him a preſent of a filver medal, celiring 
him to'k-ep it, and fhew it me in ten years. If he reads 


this article, it will remind him of his premiſe. If we have 


10. 


2 
not ſeen one another, it is not my fault; for I know not 
' where to had him, and he knows where | am. 


At eleven o'clock, ten perſons armed with ſebres and piſ- 
tols ordered us to follow them one by one, and conducted 


us into the ſecond paſlage, next to the little room in which 


ſat the Tribunal that was to try us. I, with caution, 
drew near to one of the ſentincls that ovarded us, and by 
degrees contrived to enter into converſation with him: ke 

told me, in a gibberiſh which indicated to me that he was 
from Provence or Languedoc, that he had ſerved in the 
regiment of Lyonnois for eight years. I ſpoke to him in 
lis country dialect, which appeared to pleaſe him, and the 


intereſt I had in plea ſing bun gave me ſuch « flow of clo- 


quence in his language, that J made him my friend fo 
much, as to diaw from him ſuch expreflions, as it is im- 


poſſible for any one to ſet a proper value upon, who has 
not been in the ſituation in which | then was: 1 don't know 


i< thee, but yet I din't think that thou art a iraitor ; on the con- 
trat, I take thee ta be a good fellolu., Fe | 


1] ranſacked my imagination to find out any thing that 


could tend to confirm him in this favourable opinion of 
me: in this [ ſucceeded, for | prevailed VPON him to let. 
me go into the tremendous chamber to ste a priſoner tried. 


1 faw two; the one a purveyor tothe King, who, being 
accuſed of conſpiracy on the 10th of Auguſt, was con- 


demned and executed : the other, who wept and could 

hardly ſpeak, was Already ſtripped, and was going out to be 
executed, when he was recognized by a worknian Nn Pans, 
who at: wid that he was miſtaken for another perſon. He 
vas then ſent away until further information cuuld be had. 


have ſince heal d that he had the 57 0 fortune to: be 


releaſed. 

What had juſt ſren guided me as to the manner ir 
Which I ſhould make my detence. 1 went back into the 
iecond chamber, where I law tome priſoners juſt brought 
ſtom without. I deſired my Provence friend to get me a 


vl is cf wine; he was going for it, when he was ordered 
toc induc me back to tne chapel, where | returned with- 


out being able to diſcover. why we had been ſent tor; there 


I tcund ten freſh priſoners, who ſucceeded five of thats 


who had been tried. I had no time to loſe in compo- 


ſing a new defence: I was at work upon it, bein 


will convinced that nothing but firmneſs and frank-. 


nels could fave me, when in came my friend of Provence 
4 4 | who, 
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ho, after having told the turnkey to ſhut the door with 
the key only, and wait for him without, came up to me 
and ſaid, after having taken me by the hand, „I am come 
on thy account; there is the wine thou didſt aſk me 
4% for—drink,” I had drank more than half of it, when 
he took hold of the bottle, and ſaid to me, „ Sacre di, 
*© my friend, how thou drink'ſt! I want ſome myſelf; 
4% to thy health.” He drank the reſt. I cannot ſtay 
„long with thee, but remember what I ſay to thee —if 
<« thou art a prieſt, or a conſpirator belonging to M. 
Veto, tis all over with thee ; but if thou art not a traitor, 
be not afraid, I'il anſwer for thy life.“ Ah! my 
« friend, I am ſure not to be accuſed of any thing of 
that ſort; but I do paſs for being a little of an ariſto- 
c erat,”--<That's nothing; the Judges know very well that 
ec there are honeſt men every where. The Preſident is an 
e honeſt man, and no fool.“ —“ Be ſo kind as to beg of 
© the Judges to hear me; that is all I deſire.” —** Thou 
e ſhalt be heard, I'll anſwer for it. Well, good bye, my 
« friend, take courage, I am going back to my poſt; I 
„will endeavour to make thy turn come as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble; let us take leave; I am thine with all my heart.“ 
After embracing each other he went away. 

Io be ſenſible of the influence this little converſation. 
bad upon my hopes, and how much it ſtrengthened them, 
a man muſt have been a priſoner in the Abbey on the 3d of 
September 1792. 3 
About midnight the uncommon noiſe which had not 
ceaſed for ſull thirty- ſix hours, began to abate: we thought 
that our judges and their Executive Power (for fo the mur- 
derers were called) being worn out with fatigue, we ſhould 
not be tried till after they had taken ſome reſt ; ſo we were 
putting our beds a little to-rights, when another procla- 
mation was made, which was generally hooted at, A 
little after a man deſired leave to ſpeak, and we heard him 
ſay very diſtinctly to the people, The prieſts and con- 
«« ſpirators that are left, and are in that priſon, have been 
« bribing the judges ; that is the reaſon why they do not 
try them.” Scarce had he uttered theſe words, when 
we thought we heard them knocking him on the head. 
The noiſe and commotion of the people became terribly 
vehement; the noiie increaſed every moment, and the 
ferment was at its height, when they came fur M. Defon, 
tozmerly a life-guarc, whoſe death-cries we ſoon Shes 
| ; | heard, 
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heard. In a ſhort time two more of our companions were 

torn from us, which made me conclude, that my laſt hour 
was approaching. 3 3 2 

At laſt, on Tueſday, at one o'clock in the morning, after 

having ſuffered an agony of thirty-ſeven hours, to which 


death itſelf cannot be compared, after having drank a 
thouſand times ofthe cup of bitterneſs, my priſon door was 
opneed: — I am called—I appear—three men ſeize me, 


and drag me before the dreadful tribunal. I 


By the light of two torches I beheld the dreadful tri- 

bunal which was to decide on my life or death. The 
Preſident in a grey coat, with a hanger by his fide, ſtood 
leaning againſt a table, on which were papers, an ink- 
| ſtand, pipes, and ſome bottles. There were ten perſons 


round this table, ſome ſitting ſome ſtanding, two of whom 


were in waiſtcoats with aprons on; others were ſleeping 


upon benches. Two men in ſhirts all over blood, with 


hangers in their hands, guarded tae door of the chamber; 
an old turnkey had his hand on the bolts ; three men were 
holding before the Preſident a priſoner, wha appeared to 


be about ſixty years of age. 


I was placed in a corner of the room; my keepers 


crofled their hangers over my breaſt, and told me, that if 
made the leaſt attempt to get away, they would ſtab me. 
Upon looking about for my Provence friend, I ſaw two 


nalional guards preſent to the Preſident a petition from the 
ſection of La Croix Rouge on behalf of the priſoner be- 
fore him, He told them that p:titions in favour of traitors 


were uſeleſs ; upon which the priſoner exclaimed, ** It is 
horrible! Your judgment is an aſſaſſination:“ To which 
the Preſident replied, I waſh my hands of it“. Take 
* away M. Maille.” No ſooner were the words pronounced 
than they puſhed him into the ſtreet, where I ſaw him 
maſſacred through the opening of the door of the priſon. 
Immediately another priſoner was dragged in; thoſe 


who had hold of him, ſaid it was another prieſt that had 
been taken from his 1% in the chapel. After a very ſhort 


examination he was ordered for execution. He threw his 


prayer- book upon the table, and was inſtantly dragged 


away and maſlacred. After this diſpatch was made, I was 
led before this expeditious and bloody tribunal. 


* 


I I thought I perceived that the Preſident pronounced this ſentence with 
reluctance.— Sercral killers had come into the room, and cauſed great 


$:7ment there. : 
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T have frequently found myſelf in dangerous ſituations, 
and have always had the happineſs to be able to command 
myſelf; but in this, the horror inſcparable from ever 
thing that peſſed around me would have overwhelme.| me, 
had it not been for the converſation J had had with my 
friend of Provence, and eſpecially for my dream, which 
always came back into my mind. 

The Preſident ſat dewn to write, and after he had pro- 
bably taken down the name of the unfortunate man juſt 
diſpatched, I heard him ſay, “ Now another.” I was 
then preſented, two of my keepers holding wy hands, and 
a third held me fait by tne collar, 
The Preſident ſpeat tn, gte me.] $6 Your name, your pro- 
f. fion ?” 
vos the Tuuges.) ** The leaſt lie undoes you.“ 
« My name is Jeurgniac Saint Meard ; 1 have ſerved 
five and twenty years as an officer in the King's 
c regiment of infantry; and I appear before your 
« tribunal with the confidence of a man who has nothing 
«+ to reproach hiuiſclf with, and who conſequently will 
« not tel] a lie.” 
The Preſident.) We ſhall ſee that; one moment * ;— 
Do you know the cauſe of your arrcſt 7 
Fes, Mr. Preſident. [ am accuſed of being the con- 
0 dukteor of the Journal Antifeuillant, entitled the Court 
c and City Journal. — U he truth is, that it is not ſo: it 
is one Gautier, whole appearance bears ſo little reſem- 
„ blance to mine, that it muſt hayg been out of mere 
« malice that I have been taken for him ; and if I could 
% have put my hand into my pocket! 

I made a motion, but in vain, to get at my pecket- 
book ; cne of the judges obſerving it, ſaid to thoſe who 
held me, „ Let his hands looſe.” U pon which I laid 

upon the table the certificates of many clerks, factors, 
tradeſmen, and houſekcepers, with whom he had lodged, 
to prove that Mr. Gautier was the conductor and {ole pro- 
prietor of that Journal. 

They had f rocecded thus far, when the keeper of the 
priſon burſt into the Court in great conſternation to give 
the alarm that a privoner Was making his elcape up "the 


Here he looked at the jailor's books, and the accuſations, which he 
fhewed the Judges. | 


chimne ey. 


1 


chimney. The Preſident gave orders that he ſhould be 
fired upon, but at the ſame time ſaid, that if he eſcaped, 


the gaoler ſhouid anſwer for it with his head.—It was the 
he was fired at ſeveral times, and 


wretched Mauſovbts ; 
the turnkey, ſeeing that he did not ſucceed, lighted ſome 
ſtraw, the ſmoke of which brought him down half ſfaffocat- 
ed, and he was diſpatched before the gate of the priſon, 
| I then ſaid, „Mr. Preſident, I am likewiſe acculed of 
* having been upon the frontjer—of having raiſed re- 
«© cruits there—and of having conducted them to the Emi- 
grants; but here, Gentlemen, are certificates, to prove 
« that I have not been out of Paris theſe three and twenty 
„months. 
with whom I have lodged for ſome tinie, which aftirm 
the ſame thing.” 

Then, after a fort of mock trial, very ſhort, Monſieur 
St. Meard had the good fortune to ſhew inconteſtabl that 
the accuſations aya.nt him were palpably falſe, and he 
was relealed, and immediately Beg to this country lor 
ſecurity. 
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Eutradt from a Foreign Newſpater, containing the . 
, the BURGHERs of FRANKFORT to GENERAL Cus- 
TINE 3 in which it is ſeen, that FRENCH PRINCIPLES are 
as odious to the Fo. R as to the RIM. 
N the Gazette of Deux Ponts of the 18th FEY 
following article: —““ We are authoriſed by the Mi- 
4% nifter Plenipotentiary of the French Republic at tho 


% Palatine Court of Deux Ponts to announce, that the 


& contribution levied on the town of Frankfort is about to 
<< be reſtored to it in tot. Ihe brave Cus fINE, Who is 
«© enchanted with this reſtitution, as well as all the Mini— 
ce ſters of the French nation in Germany, have orders to 


«© make it publicly known, that the Nuuienal troops only 


« march to puniſh the enemies of France, not to lay the purſe of 


citizens under contribution * and cheir friends will ever ſee, 


&« that the'r juſtice is equal to the delicacy and loyalty of the 
& principles which direct then.” 


Upon this it mult be obſerved, that General Curing 
had . firſt demanded 2,000,000 florins from Frankfort ; he 


afterwards reduced the ſum to 1,500,000 .—he again raiſed 


it to 2,000,0cc, offering to take the fine artillery of the 
town as 5 O, Cos florins. One million had been paid-; 
ſccurity t«d been given for the other, till an anſwer could 


be 


Here alfo are declarations of houfekeepers 


is the 
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be obtained by the two Deputies of Frankfort ſent to 
make repreſentations to the National Convention. The 
fine artillery of Frankfort, ſo much coveted, was not given 
up. The jnferior claſſes of citizens rejected the proffered 
bounty of the French General, who had ordered that the 
contribution ſhou}d only be levied on ſuch of the inhabi- 
tants as were worth 30,000 florins : and as freedom ougnt ta 
be no leſs the right of citizens of ancient Franconia than of 
the madern Franks, the former have freely expreſſed their 
ideas on the ſubject in the following addreſs : 
« My General, in the Alanifeſtoes which you have pub- 
liſhed, you have addreſſed yourſelf to us, and have 
therein but too well ſhewn, that you have the beſt in- 
tentions in the world with refpeCt to the loweſt claſs of 
citizens, We therefore place a perfect confidence in 
you. Permit us then, in our turn, to ſpeak as openly for 
once, and declaie to you our real ſentiments. | 
Vou wiſh to protect us againſt oppreſſion, which, God 
he praiſed, the citizens of Frankfcrt never heard of, much, 
zes ever experienced. You wilh to procure us that liber- 
ry which we enjoy already; ſo, my Genera), if you think 
we have been hitherto oppieſſed, expoſed to exactions 
or any evil treatment, it muſt have been the enemies of our 
welfare who wiſhed to deceive you. Our Regents are allo 
our fellow-citizens. Magiſtracy itſelf is choſen from 
amongſt our fellow-workmen, and it forms a third of our 
whole Council. It is Citizens who are employed in the 
Adminiſtration of the Public Purſe, and the accounts are 
given in, ron tame to time, to the whole body of Burghers. 
The Public Charges are ſupported not leſs by the perſons 
of the Magiſtracy than by ourſelves : they have no other 
prerogatives than merely the reſpe& neceſſary for the en- 
erciſe of their functions of Public Authority. Amongſt 
us, the rich have never formed a diſtinct clas: their eaſy 
circumſtances benefit every rank, and their flouriſhing 
commerce renders us all happy. He who can, and wil} 
work, finds a ſubſiſtence in every profeſſion ; the proof 
of which is the great number of monied men amongſt us. 
No country is without its poor: but amongſt the nume- 
rous private eſtabliſhments (which owe their exiſtence te 
the liberality and riches of our anceſtors, as the ſupport of 
our common welfare,) our poor find ſuch aſſiſtance, that 
this little State ſurpaſſes in this reſpe&t many others far 
more extenſive and Rouriſhing, The charity b. flowed by 
A | the 
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the rich, daily, on the indigent, though done in ſecret, is 
publicly known; but we ſhall be filent on the ſubject, 
becauſe they want no acknowledgment. Our taxes are 
very trifling; no one can complain of them. In ſhort, we 
are all happy and .content. Our general proſperity is 
too intimately connected with the happy Conſtitution, 


and with the welfare of our rich citizens, for us not 


to intereſt ourſelves in their favour. Thus, when any 
General exacts ſuch conſiderable ſums from our richelt 
citizens, we, the middling ciaſs, and poor Burghers, we 
alſo are puniſhed, inaſmuch as commerce and manufac- 
tures muſt neceſſarily ſuffer from it : the more that is 
taken from them, the leſs we ſhall gain of them; ſo we 
| ſhall all be the loſers. es, . 


ce Thus then, my General, ſince you ſet yourſelf up 25 2 


| Defender of Liberty, and as a Protetter of the Public Welfare, 


you would be acting againſt your own principles, not to 


leave us as we are, and deſiſt from thoſe contributions 


which we have as little right to pay you as our richer : 


citizens, and which muſt tend to the ruin of our State, 


| hitherto ſo happy. Moreover, we know not how to ma- 
nifeſt more ſincerely our zeal for the welfare of the French 


Republic, than by our ardent wiſh—rhat /he may ever find 
er Conſtitution as we are in ours, Indeed, 


Her ſelf as happy in 


we expect from you, my General, to leave us in the quiet 


enjoyment of our Conſtitution, which we have hitherta_ 


regarded as an invaluable blefling, as well as the advan- 
tages which are attached to it; and thereby preſerve your 


own glory, our higheſt gratitude, and univerſal praiſe ; 
the brighteſt jewel in the Civic Crown, becauſe it never 


tarniſhes. | Wo 
(Signed) 


THE BURGHERS OF FRANKFORT.” 
Erankfort, Nov $, 1792, | 
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THE 
FAREWELL ADDRESS 
OF THE 
FRENCH EMIGRANTS 

T 0 THE | 


in ABITANTS OF DOVER, 


ON THEIR EMBARKING FOR CANADA. 


| TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH.} 


GaxntRouVs ENGLISIMEX 


WE are about to quit you, and you mix your tears 


with ours. Tell your Brother Countrymen, who 


are going to afford us a new aſylum, that out of four 


hundred French Refugees, to whom your walls have 
given protection, ſew have given you cauſe of complaint, 
but many have endeavoured to merit your regret and 
your eſteem. 


Receive in return "IF your kindneſſes, Truths that may 


be uſeful to your own happineſs; receive them from the 
mouths of experience, and deep · felt gratitude. 


Ves! may the remembrance of the misfortunes you 


have ſeen us ſuffer (unfortunate victims of our fidelity 
and our duty) for ever unite you under the Standard of 


your King and Conſtitution. 
Sailors Tradeſmen | never forget that it is in the 


profperity and tranquillity of the rich that you will ever 


find to confilt the ſubſiſtence and happineſs of your 


| families, who in their turn may enri#4 themſelves alto. 


_ Artiſts! contemplate the arts deſolated and baniſhed from 
your neighbonrs' territories, which are ſtained with blood. 

Merchants | you who are the link that unites mankind 
in general, unite together; for your labours cannot 
profver if you do not pay reſpect to good order, to pro- 
iperity, a: id public welfare. 

Magiftrates and Officers! keep a conſtant and vigilant 
watch on the facred truſt of the Britiſh Conſtitution, and 
the King you love, Teach your Fellow-Citizens to be 


G 
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on their guard againſt thoſe artful defigning men, who, 
under the. pretext of being the Friends of the People, 
with to throw the Country into the fame confuſion as 
now experiences our unhappy France. Thev declare 
themſelves Philoſophers, Friends of Mankind, who with 
the words Happineſs and Humanity in their mouths, 
crimes in their hearts, and ſwords in their hands, have 
laid our country in ruins and aihes, drowned it with their 
eno1mities, and plunged our families into ruin. 

May the remembrance of us bring to your minds all 
Religion trampled under foot—the F hrone of a powerful 
Monarch overturned the virtuous and ib eee 


Lovis the Sixtecnth fallen a victim to the infamy of 


ſeven hundred aſſaſſins, Judges and Exccutio >Ners—our 
wives and children, our brethren and friends mast 


Armies and Fleets, now let deſtitute wand 
{cribed. | | 

This, Engliſhmen, is the Liberty they 
People who may be inconhderate enough to iufer theme 
ſelves to be ſeduced. 


erers and pro- 


They declare War agai; aft Kings and Miniſters, bs 
they plunder and murder their Subjects, or make them 


aſſociates in their crimes. When the Sheph erde is over- 


come, the ſcattered flock becomes au caly prey to wild 


| beatles.” 


May our examples, our misfortunes, cauſe us to be 


looked on with an eye ot pity by your Countrymen. Con- 


tinue, brave and generous En g fin wen. to unite under 
your King and happy Conſtitution.—“ Continue to prove 


to Europe. and the World at large, that the People can 


never be happy but with a proper reſpect, maintenance, 
fidelity, and Obedience to the Laws of their Country. 


Dated Doves, the 1 15th February 1 70 3. 


:acred 
—many of ourſelves, formerly rich, and at the head of 


offer tlioſe | 
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CHARACTER AND REIGN 
8 Þ 
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WITH A TRANSLATION OF HIS LAST WILL, 


HE enemies of this unfortunate Prince, thinking it 

neceſſary to make him odious, before they could 
venture, powerful as they were, to murder him, repre- 
ſented him to the people as a tyrant; as one, whoſe con- 
fant endeavour it had been, to obflrutt, retard, or deflroy their 
iberty. If indeed this character had belonged to him, 
though his condemnation would ſtill have been unjuſt, 
By their own laws which hey had ſworn to obſerve, 15 
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would be leſs reaſon to regret him; he might have fallen 
wrongfully, but not innocent. But if he was, in all 
things, the very reverſe of that deſcription ; if he was of a 
mild and generous diſpoſition, ready at all times to make 
any ſacrifice, however great, for the good of his people; 
if he made ſuch ſacrifices willingly, when no men had 
the power to force him; if he was, in all fituations, 
anxious for their ſafety, careleſs. of his own, unwilling 
that a ſingle drop of blood ſhould be ſhed on his account, 


even in the moſt juſt defence; if this was his true cha- 


racter, and can be proved by all the actions of his reign, 


the hateful name of Tyrant muſt belong moſt properly to 
them who, in defiance of all juſtice, dared to brand him 


with it. | | | 
As we have heard, from the beginning of the troubles 
of his kingdom in 1789, that he gave way on almoſt 


every occaſion, and ſometimes to demands fo very extra- 


vagant, that it might naturally be thought no King 
would ever have aſſented to them, it has been generally 


_ © ſuppoſed, till lately, that he was weak and timid, * 
this reſpe&, the dreadful cloſe of his mild reign and 


blame leſs life has but too fully juſtified him. He has diſ- 


played, at this period, a courage not to be ſhaken by the 
moſt tremendous fituations, a preſence of mind not to be 


put off its guard by the moſt enſnaring queſtions. Know- 
ing his, we now find it neceſſary to believe, that every 


| ſacrifice he made of his own intereſts, rights, and hap- 


Ppineſs, was made ſincerely, though not always prudently, 
with the hope of giving happineſs to all his people. 

To give a general view of the character of this worthy 
monarch, this good=hearted conſcientious man, we may 
uſe the words of thoſe who knew him beſt. M. Necker, 
for ſeven years his Miniſter, and part of the time forced 
upon him, in a way which could produce no great affec- 


tion between them, thus writes of him :—** J doubt 


whether among the public men, alas! now left alive, 
there is one who had more means of knowing him than 
myſelf; not only becauſe I ſerved him ſeven years, but 
allo, becauſe the nature of my miniſtry obliged me to 
ſubmit to him the greateſt number of affairs: and I here 
declare, to the face of his enemies, and in all the ſincerity 


of my heart, that I have never ob ſer ved that I have never ſeen, 


even by ſurpriſe, in this monarch treated with ſuch cruelty, 


d ſingle voluntary movement, a ſingle ſentiment derived from his un 
foul, and properly bis own, which was not exadtly confarmable 


to 


To 


17 the datos of morality and honour ; and which ad wt d 101 
t an attentive obſerver his diſire of doing good, his compalſut 
for the pe:ple, the natural ſweetneſs and moderation of his temper 
Let the teſtimony | of a man be believed, who, though lon 
about the King, is now connected with him neither by 
gratitude nor hope. I never ſuffered him to gratify him- 
telf by beſtowing on me a favour, and I am now retired 
for ever from the world.” — RefleFions preſenttes d ia Nation 
Francaiſe, p. 17: | 
But the evidence of a violent Revolutioni; and deter- 
mined enemy to the Royal power, may alſo be pro- | 
duced in favour of Louis XVI. The teſtimony of one | 
who, as he hated the authority, would probably have | 
hated alſo the perſon of the King, could he have diſcovered | 
in his character any thing to juſtify ſuch an enmity, | 
This is M. Rabaud de St. Etienne, author of a Republi- 
can Hiſtory of the Revolution of France. 

In June 1789, when the Duke de Liancourt went in 
private to the ing, to perſuade him to diſmils the troops 
which then ſurrounded Paris, he ſucceeded, by repre- 
ſenting to him the miſery and ſlaughter likely to be pro- | 
duced by violent meaſures, On this occation, M. Ra- Af 
_ baud thus expreſſes himſelf in his Hiſtory : : „ All that | | 
Louis requires is to have counſellors who are worthy of | 
his heart, that heart naturally inclized to benevolence,” | 
In another paſſage he deſcribes him in theſe words; 
« A Prince whole manners were naturally ſimple and 
correct, who took no delight in pomp, whoſe wants were l 
| limifed; and who had no other wiſh than to ſee his people 1 
Happy.“ 2 After deſcribing the King's light, his being — 
taken at Varennes, and brought back a pritoner to Paris, | 
the ſame hiſtorian thus ſpeaks of him: ** Lhe King de- 
clared among other things, that his intention had been to 
go to Montmedy (x French town on the frontier), in 
order to prove to all the world that he was free; to 
ſecure the kingdom from foreign invaſion by Fl vigilant ! 
attention to the frontiers, and to viſit every place where he 8 
might conſider his preſence to be neceſſary,” * Several, ” 
he adds, © were convinced of the ſincerity of the King, 
to whom no ſcheme hath ever been propaſed, which was not cal- 
culated to intereſt his heart., His adviſers would not have pred 
ſumed to own to him, that he was going to make war upon his 

people. 85 
Many more teflimonies from very 8 and re- 
"X23 ſpe Aable 
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ſpectable witneſſes, ſuch as M. Lally Tollendal, &e: 
might eaſily be collected; but this extorted by the mere 
force of truth from an enemy to Royalty, muſt be more 
convincing than a thouſand others, which might per- 
haps be ſufpe&ted of partiality. e 5 
But of all proofs, thoſe drawn from facts are moſt de- 
ciſive. A ſhort ſketch, therefore, of ſuch actions of the 
reign of Louis XVI. as mark beyond a doubt his genuine 
diſpoſition and character, will refute and put to everlaſt- 
ing ſhame, the malice of thoſe enemies who have deſcribed 
him by the name of Tyrant, A tyrant whoſe whole reign 
conſiſted of endeavours to relieve the fufferings of his 
people, and of ſacrifices to comply with their defires ! 
Louis XVI. ſucceeded to the crown of his grandfather 
Louis XV. in 1774, at the age of twenty. His firſt 
feelings and conduct, on coming to the throne, proved 
the integrity and candour of his mind. Inſtead of bein 
intoxicated, as youth might naturally be, with ſuch an 
elevation, he was only ſtruck with dread and diffidence at 
the weight of duties belonging to his crown. In the firſt 
edict of his reign this feeling was thus expreſſed ; © Seated 
on the throne to which it has pleaſed God to raiſe 
me, I truſt his goodnets will fupport my youth, and 
2 me to the means by which I may mate my people happy.” 
In the ſame edict he declared, what, to the laſt moment 
of his life, his actions proved, “ that for the ſake of his 
8 no ſacrifice wouid ever ſeem to him too great. ¶ Edict 
June 1774, | ED © 
His 774] the Dauphin, who died in 1765, has long 
been juſtly celebrated as a man of ſingular virtue and re- 
ligious goodneſs, While he lived he attended moſt ſtrictly 
to the education of his children, and to the care of filling 
them with pious and benevolent diſpoſitions. Louis XVI. 
though he had ſo early loſt this excellent father, loſt not 
the reſpe&t due to his great goodneſs; and one of the 
firſt Miniſters appointed by him was M. du Muy, whom 
his father had ſtrongly recommended, The others were 
ſuch as only a virtuous Prince would chooſe, men known 
to the public for their talents, or particularly diſtinguith- 
ed by popular favour. Of theſe, M. Turgot, whom he 
long honoured with the name of Friend, was in his heart 
a democrat; M. de Miroſmenil was then actually in 
baniſhment for oppoſition to the court. 
His reign was immediately marked by acts of juſtice and 
| 7 5 utility. 
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utility. The purpoſe of an edict in November of the 
ſame year 1774, was to lower the price of corn, by mak- 


ing the circulation of it within the kingdom more eaſy. 
His next ſtep was to recal the Parlemens, or chief courts. 


of juſtice throughout the kingdom, which Louis XV. had 


lately baniſhed for oppoiition to his meaſures ; but Louis 


XVI. haſtened to ſhow that he preferred juſtice to power, 
On the zd of January 1775 he aboliſhed the oppreſſive 
mode of collecting taxes, by conſolidating a certain ſum 
upon a certain diſtrict, by which the honeſt and induſtrious 
had been forced to pay for the idle and diſhoneſt, About 
the ſame time ſome wicked people, who found their private 
intereſt hurt by his regulations concerning corn, contrived, 


by various arts, to ſtir up infurredions. Here the good- 


neſs of the King was ſtrikingly diſplayed, His procla— 
mations were full of affection and mercy ; and when he 
ſent M. Turgot to Paris, to quell the tumult there, his 
words were ſuch as were much celebrated then, and deſerve 
for ever to be remembered: Go, my friend,” ſaid he, 
„ whoever has a conſcience as clear as yours and mine, 
can have no fear of men.” „ T1 

The formidable power of iſſuing the /ettres de cachet he 


entruſted to the moſt upright magiſtrate that could be 
found, and one molt famous for perſevering oppoſition to 
_ oppreflive meaſures, M. de Maleſherbes, At the ſame 
time he cauſed an entire reform to be made in the ſtate- 


priſons, and ſet at liberty all perſons unjuſtly confined ; 


and ſo little was he inclined to any harſhneſs of that kind, 


that many years after, when the Baſtile was deſtroyed, 


there were found in it only ſix priſoners. Louis endea- 


voured next to aboliſh the ilaviſh right of perſonal ſervice, 
exacted by the proprietors of land from their tenants, 


under the old Jaws. But here his benevolent deſigns were 


defeated, 2 very Parlemens he had ſo lately recalled 


from baniſhment. On the failure of this meaſure his 


Miniſter, Turgot, was obliged to reſign ; and M. de 


Maleſherbes requeſted his diſmiſſion alſo; but the King very 
ſtrongly reſiſted the departure of this worthy man. When 


he ſtil] perſiſted in deſiring it, and alledged as his reaſon, 
that he found it impoſſible to do good; Well, Sir,“ 


replied the King, “ muſt I then alſo reſign my place?“ 


evidently meaning, that as he could not give up his throne. 


on account of ſuch diſappointments, it was the duty of an 
| honeſt man to ſhare them with him, and to bear his part 
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faults than Louis ever had. 
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io thoſe mortifications and difficulties which it was im- 


poſſible for his Sovereign to avoid. 
Though baffled in this firſt attempt to give freedom ta 
the peaſants of his kingdom, Louis did not ceaſe to pur- 
ſue an object ſo deſirable to a feeling mind. In 1779 he 
aboliſhed ſervitude in all the Royal Domains ; and though 
he had found it impracticable to force them to it, he in- 


vited all proprietors of land to follow his example. About 


the ſame time he began to eſtabliſh provincial aſſemblies 
throughout France, for the regulation of taxes, and other 


matters, which, till then, had been managed arbitrarily 


and oppreſſively, by the officers of an abſolute crown, 
By the aid of theſe aſſemblies he gradually obtained his 
great object, the abolition of perſonal ſervitude, and other 


_ oppreſſive cuſtoms, 


In do he put an end for ever to the inhuman practice, 


ſo long a diſgrace to the French law, called the Prepara- 


tory Queſtion: by which was meant the torturing of per- 


Tons accuſed, before trial, to make them confeſs the 
crimes laid to their charge. In this horrid cuſtom the 


innocent had been of courſe confounded with the guilty, 
One ſuch ac} of juſtice and humanity, in his reign of an 
abſolute monarch, might ſurely have excuſed much greater 


. An arbjcrary and oppreſſive tax called the Taille was 
by him lightened, an 


| confined to a fixed regulation, 
The cftabliſhments of the Royal Hoſpitals were by him 
made effectual for the relief of the poor; and new inſti- 
tutions of that kind were founded; as were alſo free- 
ſchools of various kinds for inſtruction in matters moſt 
important to the public welfare, In a word, wherever 
we turn our eyes throughout France or her colonies, dur- 
ing the reign of this good King, we find his benevolent 
heart cxerting itſelf to deſtioy abuſes, put an end to op- 
preſſion, and eſtabliſh uſeful regulations, | 

In 1787, the calling together of the Notables, or emi- 


nent men ef the country, to deliberate on the {tate of 


the nation, was the act of his wiſh, in imitation of the 
patriotic King Hen'y IV. From this act he conceived 
ſuch hopes, unfortunately falle ones, of public advan- 
tage, that on the day after he had iſſued his edict for that 
Durpoſe, he wrote to his Miniſter theſe words, with his 
own hand: * 1 know not how you may have paſled the 
Th: 23-35 Exc} * . ; ET. night, 
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night, but for my part, 1 have not once been able to cloſo 
my eyes for joy.“ 

Finally, the propoſal of a bling the States General, 
which unhappily brought on his ruin, was at firſt his 
own free act, for the ſake of giving relief and er 
to his people ®, Throughout the tumults that enſued, 
is well known with what an air of entire ſincerity pee 
truth, he conſtantly, in private and in public, declared 
himſelf ready to make any ſacrifice for his people's hap- 
pineſs; how he refuſed to fly at times of greateſt dan- 


ger, when all who ſhould have guarded him had fled, leſt 
he ſhould occaſion the beginning of a civil war; and 


laſtly, when he was at length perſuaded to fly, for the 
reaſons mentioned above, how he ablolutely refuſed to on 
defended by the loſs of any lives, In Auguſt 1789, h 


was ſolemnly proclaimed, Rejtorer of the Liberty of Frame; 


a title which might have proved as glorious to the nation 
as to him, had his people been as ſincere in their delire of 


true liberty, as he was in his with to ſee them free and 


happy. 


thus bound by innumerable ties of gratitude, who tried all 


means to make his people good, and great and happy, this 


was he whom, after enſnaring him with a promiſe and a 
folemn oath, that his perſon ſhould be inviolable and 


ſacred, which when claimed for him they laughed at, 


they dared to brand with the name of Lyrant, and with+ 


out being able to prove a ſingle crime againſt him, ta 


murder on a ſcaffold 4, the fame men being his accuſers, 
perſecutors, judges, and executioners. 

Gracious Heaven ! to what extravagance of kad: 
neſs will the pathons of men hurry them, when not re- 
ſtrained by moral virtue or religion! Theſe dreadtul ſcenes 
of injuſtice and cruelty are a diſgrace to human nature, 


and ſhould be taken as a warning by all men, as Jong as 
the world may laſt, to beware for their own ſakes, for the 


fake of humanity, how, under the name of being made 
ſree, they conſent to be made licentious. In theſe king- 


At the meeting of the States; ſome of his expreſſions well repre- 
ſented the feelings of his heart: © Come,” ſaid he to his people, “ par- 
take of my power, and give me more of your love.” In another part of 


his ſpeech he ſaid, * I am the beft friend of my people 3” on which the 


audience ſhouted, ** We beheve it, and return your triend/®iþs " Alas, 
how dreadful the return they were erc long to make | 
7 On Monday January 21, 1793. 
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doms Fee where we are already truly free ; where 
t 


we have long felt, and known, and juſtly boaſted that we 
are ſo; where, by being ſo, we have long been rendered 
proſperous and happy; it is a proof of the moſt profli- 


gate depravity to indulge or excite diſcontent, under the 


pretence of a want of liberty; or to teach and encourage 
opinions which lead directly and unavoidably to ſuch 
horrors, as a man of any goodneſs or any feeling cannot 
JJ TITLE: „ 

As the Will of this much-injured King contains the 
ſtrongeſt picture of the purity of his Toul, who in the 
ſolitude of his gloomy priſon could deſcend into his own 
heart, and, examining his conſcience, with calm reſig- 
nation in the preſence of his God alone, declare that 


< knowingly he never had offended any man,” it is here 


ſubjoined. It ſeems ſtrange that his tyrannical perſecu- 
tors ſhould have ſuffered the publication of ſo affecting 
a teſtimony for him ; but its authenticity is certain. | 


— 


THE WILL OF LOUIS XVI, 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 


TN the name of the moſt Holy Trinity, Father, Son, 


and Holy Ghoſt. This 21ſt day of December 1792, 
J Louis, Sixteenth of the name, King of France, having 
been now for upwards of four months confined with my 
family in the Tower of the Temple at Paris, by thoſe 
who had been my ſubjects; deprived of every communi- 
cation whatever, even (ſince the 11th of this month) 
with my own family; and beſides, being involved in a 
criminal proſecution, of which it is impoſſible, conſider- 


ing the paſſions of men, to foreſee the event, and for 


which no exiſting law can furniſh any pretext or prece- 


dent; having no witneſs to my thoughts, no one to 


whom I may addreſs myſelf but God alone; here in his 


preſence, dodeclare my laſt will, my laſt ſentiments. 


| To God, my creator, I leave my ſoul, which I pray 


him to receive into his mercy, and not to judge by its 


own merits, but by thoſe of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who 
offered himſelf a ſacrifice to God his father for us men, 


how unworthy ſoever ; and for me, the molt unworthy. 


I die 


6 


Idie in union with our mother, the holy Roman, Catho- 
ic, and Apoſtolic Church, whoſe powers are derived in 
an uninterrupted ſucceſſion from St. Peter, to whom 
ſeſus Chriſt had confided them. I firmly believe, and pro- 
feſs all that is contained in the commandments of God 
and the church; in the ſacraments and myſteries, as the 
are now taught, and ever have been taught by her: I 
never have pretended to conſtitute myſelf a judge, in the 
different modes of explaining the doctrines which divide 
the church of Jeſus Chriſt, but have ever ſubmitted, and 
if God ſhall grant me life, will ever ſubmit to the d-- 
ciſions which the eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors, in union with 
the Holy Catholic Church, have pronounced, or ſhut 
pronounce, in conformity with the diſcipline of the 
church, followed from the days of Jeſus Chriſt. From 
my whole heart I lament thoſe of our brethren who may 
be in error; but I preſume nt to judge them; nor do [ 
the leſs, according to the dictates of Chriſtian charity, 
love them all in Jeſus Chriſt. I beſeech of God to par- 
don all my fins. I have ſcrupulouſly endeavoured to 
know them, to deteſt them, and to humble myſelf in his 
5 Not being able to obtain the aſſiſtance of a 
Catholic prieſt, I pray God to accept the confeilion which 
I have made of them to him; and above all, my deep re— 
pentance for having (though againſt my will) ſubſcribed 
my name to acts which may be contrary to the diſcipline 
and faith of the Catholic church, to which, in my heart, 
1 have ever remained ſincerely united. I pray God to 
accept my firm reſolution, ſhould he grant me life, to 
profit as ſoon as poflible of the miniſtry or a Catholic 
prieſt, to accuſe myſelf of all my ſins, and receive the 
facrament of penance ; I intr.at all thoſe whom I may by 
inadvertence have offended, for cannot recollett that know- 
ingly I ever have offended any one, and all thoſe to whom I 
may have given bad examples, or oftence of conſcience, 
to pardon me the evil which they think I may have done 
them. | 7 | | 


TH 


I ͤbeſeech all thoſe who have charity, to unite their 
prayers with mine, to obtain from God the pardon of my 
Rus. | e Oy: 
From my whole heart I forgive thoſe who, without 
any cauſe given them by me, have made themſelves my 
enemies; and I pray to God to pardon them, as well as 
1 5 CN 155 . thoſe, 
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thoſe, who through falſe or miſguided zeal have done me 
much injury. „„ TE 6 

I recommend to God, my wife, my children, my ſiſter, 
my aunts, my brothers, and all thoſe who are connected 


with me by the ties of blood, or in any other manner 


whatſoever. 5 = ee 
I particularly implore the Almighty to look with an eye 


of mercy on my wife, my children, and my lifter, who 


for a long time have been ſuffering with me; and if they 
ſhould loſe me, to ſupport them by his grace, as long as 
they remain in this periſhable world. I rec mmend my 
children to my wife. Of her maternal tenderneſs for 
them I have never doubted. Aboye all, I recommend to 
her to make them good Chriſtians, and truly virtuous : 
to teach them to regard the grandeurs of this world 
(ſhould they be condemned to try them) as dangerous and 


_ tranſitory advantages, and to fix their eyes on the only 


true and laſting gloiies of eternity, I intreat my ſiſter to 
be pleaſed to continue her tenderneſs to my children, and 
to be to them a mother, ſhould they have the misfortune 
to loſe their own. . 5 
Iintreat my wife to forgive me all the evils which ſhe ſuf- 
fers on my account, and the vexations I may have given 


her in the courſe of our union; as ſhe may be aſſured I 


remember nothing againſt her, if ſhe ſhould have imagined 


that chere is any thing with which ſhe ſhould reproach her- 


ſelf. 


I very earneſtly recommend to my children, next ta 
their duty to God, which they ought to prefer to every 
thing, to remain always united to each other, ſubmiſſive 


and obedient to their mother, and grateful for all the 


cares ſhe beſtows on thein for their own ſakes and in re- 


membrance of me. 


1 intreat them to confider my ſiſter as a ſecond mother. 


J recommend to my lon, if he ſhould have the misfortune 


to become King, to remember, that he owes himſelf en- 
tirely to the happineſs of his fellow-citizens ; that he 
ought to forget all hatred, and all reſentment, and eſpe- 
cially whatever relates to the misfortun*s and miſeries 
which I experience ; that he cannot effect the happineſs of 
the people, but by reigning according to the laws ; but, 
at the ſame time, that a King cannot make the laws re- 
ſpected, and do the good which his heart wiſhes, but in 
proportion as he has the neceſlary authority; and that 
| without 


1 
without this, being fettered in his operations, and inſpiring 
no reſpect, he is more injurious than uſeful. I recom- 


mend to my ſon to take care of all the perſons who have 


been attached to me, as far as his ſituation ſhall give him 
the means; to remember that this is a ſacred debt which L 
have contracted towards the children or relations of thoſe 
who have periſhed for me ; and next towards thoſe who 


have fallen into miſery on my account. I know that there 


are many of thoſe who were about my perſon, who have 
not conducted themſelves towards me as they ouzht, and 
who have even ſhewn me ingratitude; but I forgive 
them; often, in moments of trouble and turbulenge, a 
man is not maſter of himſelf; and I intreat my ſon, if 
he ſhould have the power to puniſh, to remember only 
their misfortunes. I could wiſh to be able to teſtify my 
gratitude to thoſe who have diſplayed a true and diſintereſt- 


ed attachment to me. If, on the one hand, I was ſenft- 


bly affected by the ingratitude and difloyalty of perſons to 


whom I had never acted but with kindneſs, as well to 


themſelves, as to their relations or friends; on the other, 
3 haye had the conſolation of ſeeing the voluntary attach= 
ment and intereſt which many perſons have ſhewn to me, 
I intreat them to accept of my thanks: in the ſituation in 
which things ſtill are, I ſhould be afraid of bringing them 
into danger were I to ſpeak more explicitly; but I recom- 
mend particularly to my fon to ſeek every eee of 
being able to diſcover them. 


1 ſhould, however, conceive that I did injuſſice to the 
ſentiments of the nation, if I did not openly recommend 


to my fon Meſſrs. de Chamilly and Hu; who were induced 
by their ſincere attachment to ſhut themſelves up with me 
in this mournful abode, at the riſk of becoming the un- 


happy victims of that attachment. 1 alſo recommend to 
him Cleri, with whoſe attention I have had every reaſon 


to be fatished ſince he has been with me. As it is he 
who has lemained with me to the laſt, I requeſt Meſſrs. of 


the Common Council to deliver him my clothes, my 


books, my watch, my purſe, and the other little effects 


w nich have been depolited at the Common Council Cham 


ber. 
I alſo moſt willingly forgive thoſe who guarded me, for 
the ill-treatment and barſhneſs which they "thought it their 
duty to uſe towards me. I have found ſome feeling and 


compaſſionate fouls ; may they enjoy the heart-felt tran- 


. 
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quillity which their mode of chinking ought to give 
them. 


I intreat Meſſrs. de Maleſherbes, Tronchet, and Deſeze 

to receive here my utmoſt thanks, and the aſſurance © 
my ſenſibility, for all the care and all the pains which 
they took for me. | 
I conclude by declaring, before God, and ready to 
appear in his preſence, that I do not reproach myſelf 

with any of the crimes which ate alledged againſt me. 

Done in duplicate, at the Tower of the Temp! e, 
December 25, 1792. 
(Signed) LOUIS. 

(A true copy.) 7 
Bavor als, Municipal Officer, 
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POOR RICHARD; 
„ 
THE WAY TO WEALTH AND CONTENT IN 
THESE T ROUBLESOME TIMES. 


COURTEOUS READER, 


AM an old man, and was formerly an Almanack- 

maker, and in the courſe of my buſineſs have calcu- 
lated many Eclipſes and Comets, and other ſtrange Re- 
volutions of the Skies; but I muſt fairly own that 
many moſt extraordinary events have happened lately 
upon this our Planet the Earth, that were far beyond 
my abilities to calculate, or, 1 beheve, thoſe of the 
ſhrewdeſt Almanack-maker in the trade. What the 
event of them will be, God knows! But as I am now + 
advanced in years, I may perhaps not live to ſee it My 
trade, having by my own induſtry and attention been 


ſathciently ſucceſsful, I have long ſince quitted, for tlie 


flake of ſpending the remainder of my days in peace and 

quictneſs, and for the better preparing myſelf for my ap- 
pearance in the next world; but! followed it for more 
than five and thirty years ; and in order to make my 
works palatable to all taſtes, | uſed to adorn my Tables 
of days and months with ſuch gleanings of morality 


Ll 
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in the courſe of my reading, expreſſed in ſhort ſentences 
fit for my purpoſe. This intelligence I ſhould not have 
troubled thee with, but for the ſake of introducing the 
following incident, which I ſhall now relate to thee, 
and which flattered my vanity not a little, in hearing 
myſelf quoted fo often and with ſuch good effect. 
The other day I went into a public-houſe of much 
reſort to get a ſober pint of porter to refreſh me after a 
long walk, when I found ten or twelve people ſitting 
round a table on one fide of the room, and converſing 
upon the late tranſactions of France, and the ſtate of 
things in this country. I ſat down in the next box to 
them, and as their converſation ſeemed to be intereſting, 
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and upon a public ſubject, I liſtened to them in pre- 
ference to reading the newſpaper that lay before me. 


One of the youngeſt of the party, who ſeemed to be 


more ignorant as well as more petulant than the reſt, 


was ſpeaking in praiſe of the late Revolutions in France, 


and what a fine thing it was for the French that now they 
had no taxes to pay—that in this country we. were ſo 


heavily taxed that we were almoſt ruined, and that—— 
He was proceeding in rather an intemperate manner, 
manifeſtly to the diſapprobation of the reſt of the com- 
pany, when one of them, a plain neat old man with 
white locks, interrupted him, and ſaid, If they tell 
6 
you ; for though many of their old taxes are abolithed, 
their very Revolution, that you praiſe ſo much, is a 


to be a much heavier tax than they ever felt before; 
for in conſequence of it their manufactures are put a 


uncultivated, arid many of their poor are at this time 
literally ſtarving for want of bread : Several, to avoid 
periſhing for hunger at home, have inliſted in their 
armies, and they have fallen © out of the frying-pan 
into the fire, as poor Richard ſays, for the Govern- 
ment there (if it can be called a Government) do not 
cloath theſe new ſoldiers, but ſend them to the dif- 
ferent armies with only their own rags upon their 
backs, which, with conſtant exerciſe, and march- 
ing from place to place, are ſoon worn out, ſo that 
they are literally half naked; and this is the reaton of 
their being called Saus Cuiottes, which means without 
| | 6. brecches ; 
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you that in France they pay no taxes, they deceive 
tax upon them, and ſuch a one as many of them find. 


ſtop to, their workmen are unemployed, the lands are 


* 


E 
breeches ; nor have any of them a ſhoe to their foot ;, 
and in this condition they are kept in the open fields, 

night and day, often without a tent to cover them; 
or a little ſtraw to lie down upon, during this cold 
weather. They have bad bread, little or no meat, and 
nothing but water to drink, and only four-pence 
halfpenny a-day paid in paper money, in the exchange 
of which they loſe one-half, For, amongſt other 
bleſſings of their Revolution, all the gold and filver of 
the country is vaniſhed, and in order to ſupply its place 
they have paper money, called Aſſignats, wivich is 
looked upon to be of ſuch precarious value, that nobody 
will fell you any thing for it without charging 
double price. Now, ſaid he, with reſpect to this 
Country, England, which you ſay is ſo heavily taxed 
that we are almoſt ruined, look round amongſt your 
neighbours and acquaititance, and fee if any of them 
© that are but commonly prudent and induſtrious, do 
not live bettet than they did twenty years ago. As to 
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the. taxes, to be ſure they are much increaſed within 
that period ; but if thoſe laid on by the Government 
were the only ones we had to pay, we might eaſily diſ- 
charge them; but we have many others much more 
| 5 to ſome of us. We are taxed twice as much 
by our idleneſs, three times as much by our pride, 
and four times as much by our folly, and from theſe 
taxes the Commiſhoners cannot eaſe or deliver us, by 
© allowing an abatement. However, let us hearken to 
good advice, and ſomething may be done for us; 
“ God helps them that help themſelves,” as Poor 
Richard fays. F ne 

* J. It would be thought a hard Government that 
© ſhould tax its people one-tenth part of their time of 
be employed in its ſervice: but idleneſs taxes many of 
* us much more; ſloth, by bringing on diſeaſes, abſo- 
lutely ſhortens life. Sloth, like ruſt, conſumes 
& faſter than labour wears, while the uſed key is always 
* bright,” as Poor Richard ſays.—“ But doſt thou love 
« lite, then do not ſquander time, for that is the ſtuff 
life is made of, as Poor Richard ſays. How much 
more than is neceſſary do we ſpend in fleep; for- 
getting that The ſleeping: fox catches no poultry, 
and that there will be flerping enough in the grave, 
nas Poor Richard ſays. | 
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&© Tf time be of all things the moſt precious, waſting time 
mult be,” as Poor Richard ſays, © the greateſt prodi- 
« gality;“ ſince, as he elſewhere tells us, © Loſt time is 
* never found again; and what we call time enough, 


&« always proves little enough.” Let us then up and be 
doing, and doing to the prftpoſe : for by diligence we 


© ſhall do more with leſs perplexity. * Sloth makes 


« all things difficult, but induſtry all eaſy ; and he that 


« riſeth late, muſt trot all day, and ſhall ſcarce overtake 
« his bufineſs at night; while lazineſs travels ſo ſlowly 
„that poverty ſoon overtakes him. Drive thy buſineſs, 
let not that drive thee; and early to bed, and early to 
« riſe, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wiſe,” at 
© Poor Richard ſays. _ 
© So what ſignifies wiſhing for no taxes—Govern- 
ment muſt be paid for protecting us, both at home 
and abroad. Who is to pay the army and navy for 
defending us, now theſe hungry Saus Gulottes of French 
Levelleis are going to try to come over and plunder us, 


« 


determining queſtions of property, and for punithing 
1 and murderers, if there were no taxes? Who 
to take care of the old, infirm, and fick poor of the 
pacith; if there were no taxes? Beſides, we may pre- 
vent ourſelves from even feeling theſe taxes if we be- 
ſtir ourſelves ; “ Induſtry necd not with, and he that 
lives upon hope will die faſting. There are no gains 
«© without pains. He that hath a trade, hath an eſtate ; 
t“ and he that bath a calling hath an office of profit and 
* honour,” as Poor Richard ſays; but then the en 
« mult be worked at, and the calling well followed, o 
« neither the eſtate nor the office will enab le us to 8 
our taxes, for, At the Working man's houſe Hunger 
« looks in, but dares not enter.” Nor will the bailiff 
© or the conſtable enter, for „ Induſtry pays debts, 
„ while deſpair encreaſeth them?“ What though you 
have found no treaſure, nor has any rich relation left 
© you a legacy, Diligence is the mother of good luck, 
“ and God gives all things to induſtry; then plough 
„ deep while ſluggards flzep, and you ſhall have corn to 
„ ſell and to keep.“ Work. while it is called to-day, 
© for you know not how much you may be hindered 10 
© morrow. One to-day is worth two to-morrows,” 
« as Poor Richard favs; and farther, „Never leave that 
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ce till to-morrow, which you can do to-day.” If you 
were a ſervant, would you not be aſhamed that a good 
maſter ſhould catch you idle? Are you then your own 
maſter ? Be aſhamed to catch yourſelf idle, when there 
is ſo much to be done for yourſelf, your family, your 
country, and your Kg: Handle your tools without 
mittens; remember * That the cat in gloves catches 
c no mice,“ as Poor Richard ſays. It is true there is 
© much to be done, and perhaps you are weak-handed, 
© but ſtick to it ſteadily, and you will ſee great effects; 
for Conſtant dropping wears away ſtones; and b 
« diligence and patience the mouſe ate in two the cable; 
& and little ſtrokes fell great oaks.” _ „„ 
Methinks J hear ſome of you ſay, „ Muſt a man 
afford himſelf no leiſure?” I will tell thee, my 
friend, what Poor Richard ſays: “ Employ thy time 
well, if thou meaneſt to gain leiſure, and, ſince thou 
e art not ſure of a minute, throw not away an hour,” 
« Leiſure is time for doing ſomething uſeful ; this lei- 
„ ſure the diligent man will obtain, but the lazy man 
© never ; for, A life of leiſure and a life of lazineſs 
« are two things. 8 without labour would live 
« by their wits only, but they break for want of 
4c ſtock;” whereas induſtry giveth comfort, and plenty, 
© and reſpect. * Fly pleaſures, and they will follow 
„ you. The diligent ſpinner has a large ſhift; and now 
o have a ſheep and a cow, every-body bids me good 
«© morrow.” Mn 
II. But with our induſtry we muſt likewiſe be 
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© ſteady, ſettled, and careful, and overſee our own af- 


fairs with our own eyes, and not truſt too much to 
others; for, as Poor Richard ſays, 


46 J never ſaw an oft-removed tree, 
& Nor yet an oft-removed family, 
„ That throve ſo well as thoſe that ſettled be.“ 


And again; „Three removes are as bad as a fire 2 
and again; © If you would have your buſineſs done, go ; 
« if not, fend.” And again 

„He that by the plongh would thrive, 
« Himſelf muſt either hold or drive.“ 

And again, The eye of a maſter will do more 
« work than both his hands;” and again, Want of 
« care does us more damage than want of Knowledge P 

© an 


„ 


an again, © Not to overſæe workmen, is to leave them 

« your put ſe open.“ Trifting too mach to others care 

is the ruin of many; for © In the affairs of this world 

* men are ſaved not by faith, but by the want of it:“ 
© Buta man's own care is profitable; for * If you would 
have a faithful ſervant, and one that you like, ſerve 
« yourſelf. A little negleck may breed great miſ— 
chief: for want of a nail the ſhoe was loſt; for want 
of a ſhoe the horſe was loſt; and for want of a horſe 
the rider was loſt,” being overtaken and flain by the 


© enemy; all tor want of a little care about a horſe- ſhoe 


« nail. eos 
© THE. So much for induftry, my friends, and attention te 
one's own bufineſs: but to theſe we mult add frugality, 
« if we would make our induſtry-more certainly ſacceſs- 
ful. A man may, it he knows not how to ſave as he 
gets, „keep his noſe all his life to the grindſtone, and 
&« die not worth a groat at laſt, A fat kitchen makes a 
* {can will,“ and 1 
« Many eſtates are ſpent in the getting 

Since women for tea forſook ſpinning and knitting, 

„And men for punch forſook hewing and ſplitting.” 
< If you would be wealthy, think of faving as well as 
*< of getting. The Indies have not made Spain rich, be- 
e cauſe her out-goes are greater than her incomes.” 

Away, then, with your expenſive follies, and you 
* will not then have ſo much caute to complain of hard 
© times, heavy taxes, and chargeable families; for 

Women and wine, game and deceit, 

« Make the wealth ſmall, and the want great.” 
And farther, *< What maintains one vice would bring 
« up two children.” | ds = 

© You ſay we are almoſt ruined by the Taxes—Look 
mat home, friend, and ſee whether it is the Taxes that 
ruin you.—You are a ſhopkeeper in Cheapſide, are not 
« you?—What buſineſs have you to keep ſaddle-horſes, 


and a villa out of town, and to be running down to 


Bath and to Margate two or three times a- year 
« Kedp thy ſhop, and thy ſhop will keep thec, as Poor 


Richard ſays.— What buſineſs have you to give great 
Entertainments, like a Lord, with claret, burgundy, 


and champagne at your table, when you ought to be 
© content with a pot: of porter, a tumbler of punch, of 
* a glaſs or two of humble port at moſt ?—What buſineſs 
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have ven to play for large ſtakes at cards and dice, 
lofing your money like a prodigal ?—to frequent 
Operas and Maſquerades, and Clubs at the Weſt end oi 
the Town, like a Man of Quality By theſe and other. 
extravagances, ſome of you daſhing 'Tradefmen, that 
ought to be otherwiſe employed, are reduced to poverty, 
and forced to borrow of thoſe. whom you tormerly 
deſpiſed, but who, through induſtry and frugality, have 
maintained their ſtanding; in which cafe it ap- 
pears plainly, that “ A ploughman on his legs | is 
higher than a gentleman on his knees,” as Poor Rich- 
© ard ſays. Perhaps they have had a {mall eſtate left them, 
© which they knew not the getting of; they think * It 
6 js day and will never be night ;” that a little to be 
© fpentout of ſo much is not worth minding ; but Al- 
Ways taking out of the meal- tub, and never putting in, 
„ foon comes to the bottom,“ as Poor Richard ſays; 
* and then, Wien the well 18 dry, they know the 
„ worth of water.” But this they might have 
known before, if Nis had taken his advice. “ If you 
would know the value of money, go and try to borrow 
& fome; for he that goes a borrowing, gocs a forrowing,” 
* as Poor Richard fays; and indeed fo does he that 
© Jends to ſuch people, when he goes to get it in n. 
* Poor Dick farther adviſes and ſays, 
Fond pride of dreſs is ſure a very curſe: 
FEre fancy you conſult, contult your pur WE 
© And again; „Pride is as loud a beggar a-Want, and a 
6& great deal more faucy. ” When you have bought one 
© fine thing, you mult buy ten more, that your appear- | 
* ance may be all of a piece; but Poor Dick fays, It 
6 15 cahier to {uppreſs the firſt defire, than to ſatisfy all 
„that follow it:”” And it is as truly folly for the poor 
to ape the rich, as tor the frog to {well in order to equal 
ide or 
« Veſſels large may venture more, 
« But little boats ſhonld keep near ſhore.” _ 
| It is, however, a folly ſoon puniſhed : for, as Poor 
Richard ſays, “ Pride that dines on vanity, ſups on 
$2 Conterypt ; Pride breakfaſted with Plenty, dined with 
Poverty, and ſupped with Infamy.” And, after all, 
of what uſe is this pride of appearance, for. which ſo 
much is riſked, ſo much is ſuffered ? It cannot promote 
health, nor eate pain; it makes no. encreaſe of merit 
in tlie perion ; it creates envy, it haſtens en 
But 
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But you cannot expect to be able to ſupport theſe 
extravagances long by the profits of your ſhop. Your 
* trade begins to ſlacken from your inattention. Then, 
© to preſerve appearances, you take up money upon 
credit. Nov, ſee what madneſs it is to run in debt 
© From that moment you are no longer maſter of your- 
* ſelf—you give another perſon power over your liberty. 
If you cannot pay at the time, you will be aſhamed to 
* ſee your creditor ; you will be in fear when you ſpeak 
© to him; you will make poor pitiful ſneakingexcuſes, and 


by degrees come to loſe your veracity, and fink into baſe, 


* downright lying; for, © The ſecond vice is lying, the 
« firſt is running in debt,“ as Poor Richard ſays; and 


© again tothe ſame purpoſe, © Lying rides upon Debt's 
< back: whereas a free-born Engliſhman ought not 
to be aſhamed or afraid to ſee or ſpeak to any man 
living. But poverty often deprives a man of all ſpirit 


and virtue. It is hard for an empty bag to ſtand up- 


right.“ Now we will ſuppoſe that you have been able 


£ to perſuade ſome perſon, who has a better opinion of 
+ you than you deſerve, to lend you money payable at a 
« diſtant day. Fluth'd with this, you repair to your 
© old haunts, the Faro Table or the Dice-box, and 
« think little of the re-payment you are ta make; but, 
© as Poor Richard ſays, © Creditors have better memo- 
© ries than debtars; creditors are a ſuperſtitious ſect, 
« great obſervers of ſet days and times.” The day comes 
© round before you are aware, and the demand is made 
© before yau are prepared to fatisfy it: or if you bear 


your debt in mind, the term, which at firſt ſeemed ſo 
«© long, will, as it leſſens, appear extremely ſhort. Time 


© will ſeem to have added wings to his heels. as well as 
© his ſhoulders. © Fhoſe have a ſhort Lent, who owe 
* money to be paid at Eaſter.” At prefent, perhaps, you 
may think yourſelves in thriving circumſtances, and 
that you can bear a little extravagance without injury, 
0 but 55 : | 
For age and want ſave while yau may, 
No morning fun laſts a whole day.” 
© Gain may be temporary and uncertain, but ever while 


© you live, expence is conſtant and certain; and, “It is 


«« eafier to build two chimnies, than to keep one in 
« fuel,” as Poor Richard ſays; fo, © Rather go to bed 
6 {upperleſs, than ziſe in debt.“ 
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Cet what you can, and what you get hold, 
% *Tis the ſtone that will turn all your lead into gold.“ 
And when you have got this Philoſopher's ſtone, ſure 


© you will no longer complain of being ruined by Taxes 
4 


ere, or envy a neighbouring country, which inſtead 


of gaining happineſs, as you abſurdly ſeem to ſuppoſe, 
© by the late Revolutions that have taken place in it, is 


« very certainly at this moment labouring under the 

« greateſt miſery and diſtreſs throughout all ranks of its 

* inhabitants. i 1 
Thus the old Gentleman ended his harangue.— The 


reſt of the company applauded his doctrine, and the 


young man to whom in particular it was addreſſed, 


ſeemed much abaſhed, and ſoon took his hat and left 
the room! hope much edified with what he had heard. 


I am, Courteous Reader, 
Thine to ſerve Thee, 


RICHARD SAUNDERSON. 


END OF THE TRACTS. 
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